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EXPORT wiil give yu DEMAND 


ven when the pamootie fades slumps; if you prepare for it. 
it ie is worth talking over with - , 


ARSONS. TRADING COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, With Branches Ali Over The World 


London, Stockholm, Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, ne Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Havana, Mexico, ete 





Paper for Every Need 
Qur ice in eclvina® facilities are re mone 
service in so our roblems. 
Paper and Cordbande. wenn 
=~ en service consistent with condi- 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago New York 





AUER & TWITCHELL 


PAPER 


Philadelphia 


New York 





F. BREDT & CO. 


240 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ANILINE COLORS 
and DYESTUFFS for 
Paper Mills 


TRADE MARK Ultramarine Blue, Brown 


and White Sugar of Lead, 
Canvas Dryer Felts 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


yoserH PoriTT & soxs FELIS AND JAUREL) TS AND JACKETS 


PAGES3! 


<> 
PROTECTIVE ree 


Glassine Parchmoid 
Vegetable Parchment . Greaseproof 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles of all kinds 


REGISTERED 











Diamond State Fibre Company 


Dept. PT, 
BRIDGEPORT, PENNSYLVANIA (near Philadelphia) 





NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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H. R. WOODWARD, Pres. WALTER P. SIMONDS, Treas. 


TRAIN SMITH COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL GRADES OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC PAPER STOCK 
OLD SOUTH BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


eens Bey: S| Se Lagerloef, Pres’t & Treas. 


Orvar Hate View Pron. d Sore: 


., Lagerlo Trading be, In 


18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


NS, = wooo PULP = 


PULP 
oc) Soo 


of absolutely the finest quality 


LOMBARD & CO. 


Importers and Dealers 
236-238 A. Street BOSTON, 
‘Branch at Montresi, Conade 


GROUND WOOD | «=: | 


FOR IMMEDIATE SPIPMENT a. 


NEW YORK OVERSEA CO., — 
44 Beaver Street New York, N. Y. 


PRICE & PIERCE., Ltd 


TRADE 





MASS. 














INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ASBESTINE 
PULP 


RBG. U. 5. PATENT OFFICE 


FILLER 


90% Retention 


Inc., New York. 
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HUDSON TRADING COMPANY 


18 East 41st Street 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
CABLE ADDRESS: “HUDTRACO,” NEW YORE 


DANA T. McIVER 


High Grade Printing Paper 
116 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


BOOK AND COATED PAPER 
Car Lot and Tonnage Contracts 


Cutting Dies 


We have been in busi- 
ness since 1849 and are 
exceptionally well fit- 
ted by experience, with 
equipment and highest 
class of workmen, to 
furnish dies for cut- 
ting paper, etc., for all 
purposes. 


For Dieing Out Enve- 
lopes, Labels, Litho- 
graphs and Advertis- 
ing Novelties, Boxes, 
Wrappers, Gas- 
kets, Toys, Paper 
Napkins, Drinking 
| Cups, etc., etc. 


The Hogeson & Pettis Mfe. Co. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


LILLIE EVAPORATORS 


Have the Most Economy Possibilities 


N Lillie Evaporators 
there is ——— 


gar 
of operation or the 
difference of temper- 
ature. And, each 
tube is deluged by a 
rapidly moving but 
thin film, thus 
utilizing the entire 
evaporating surface. 
ecause of these 
excellent features, 
Lillie sextuple and 
octuple effects work 
admirably with very 
low pressure steam. 
Such operation is im- 
possible with sub- 
merged tube evapor- 
i ators, 
Another economy 
A Quadruple Effect for Quebracho Extracts possibility is the 
iquor and vapor re- 
versibility—a patented Lillie feature—very effective in preventing 
incrustations. When provided for, units may be enlarged at 
any time; new units may be added when needed; less space is 


required. F g ; a 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 
Carteret, N. J. 


Under agreement with the Supe Aqguesins Mts. Co., S. Morris 
Lillie, Pres., owners of the Lillie Evaporator Patents—No. 103. 


The Lombard 
Barker 
Attachment 


can be applied to any make of 
Disc Barker. No matter what 
Disc Barker you may be operat- 
ing—the Lombard Barker attach- 
ment will add to its efficiency— 
saving in wood—easy operation. 


WATERVILLE IRON WORKS 
Waterville, Maine 
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- STATEPULP& PAPERCO. 


8 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 
DEALERS IN 


PULP & PAPER 


Agents for 
RIVERTON PAPER CO., INC. 
RIVERTON, CONN. 


NEW JERSEY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 90 West St., New York 


K OX HSN cine 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


L8G Sh FING”. 


=e - FELTS. AND JACKETS = 


FOR EVERY GRADE OF PAPER ~ 
1863. CAMDEN. MAINE 1920. 


COLORS FOR | PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 
PAPERMAKERS Sahonmaanaatin 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
128 Duane Street ) 


BOSTON - 86 Federal St. PHILA. - 
PROV. - 52 Exchange Pl. CHI, 305 W. 


Francis Hughes Company 


Packers and Graders of 


Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Flights 
: ° and Troughs, General Sheet and 
Paper Mill Supplies Light Structural Work 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
21st Street at Loomis, Chicago, Ill. 78 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Private Switch on C. B. & Q, Tracks New York Office, 30 Church St. 


Correspondence Solicited 
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WE ARE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SPECIAL COLORS FOR 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


METHYL VIOLET 
FUCHSINE 
SAFRANINE 
BASIC BROWN 
METHYLENE BLUE 
SOLUBLE BLUE 
ALKALI BLUE 
BASIC BLUE 
AURAMINE 
FAST DIRECT COLORS 
PAPER SCARLETS 

“YELLOWS 


Offices: 
Boston, Mass.; Charlotte, N. C.; Paterson, 
N. J.; San Bronsieeo, Cal; oe Falls, 
N. Y., Shanghai, Ch 


‘ 
DICKS, DAVID 
CO., inc. 
Manufacturers and Sales Agents of 

High Grade Aniline Dyes and Chemi- 
cals 

19-21 North Moore Street 
W orks: 

Rosebank, S. 1, N. Y. Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Rubber Covered Felt Rolls 


The next time you need your brass covered felt rolls 
recovered, we suggest you connect with us before 
having this work done. 

We cover felt rolls with rubber that give far better 
service than those covered with brass jackets. Our 
rubber rolls wear perfectly smooth and do not pit, 
crack or cut the felts same as brass rolls do. Reports 
from one of the largest paper mills in the United States 
which has a large number of these rolls in operation 
indicate that the rolls are very satisfactory, and after 
being in use over a year and a half show practically 
no signs of wear. 

This is worth your consideratiou. Send us your in- 
quiries. Quick return shipment is our specialty. 


We also furnish the best rubber covers 
for all kinds and sizes of paper mill roils 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 


ical 
ae WOONSOCKET, R. L 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Beating Engines :s0 
Fly Bars, Bed Plates 
and Machine Knives 


Knife Works formerly Taylor Brothers 


ps 
Co., makers of — NE KNIVES 
N. Y., for over fifty y 


Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Fulton, N. Y., U. S. A. 





¥ 
5 


ES ENT ht SL CARS Seen 


I 
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“DRYDEN” 








Extra Strong, Long Pure 
Sulphate Fibre 


Daily Capacity 120,000 Pounds 


Daily Capacity 45,000 Pounds 


The Dryden Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Dryden, Ontario, Canada 


Quality makes Liberty Jape 
the selected. tape~ 


USTAINED quality has 

brought Liberty Tape into 
general use. Shippers are using 
it increasingly, not only because 
of its superior strength and ad- 
hesiveness, but because of its 
day-in-day-out dependability. 


Liberty Tape is a prestige-build- 
er for the jobber. Its superior- 
ity is so well recognized by 
many buyers that it is the only 
binding tape they will - use. 

LIRERTY Samples, prices, etc., on request. 

PAPER CO. 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y.C. 

Mills: Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Both Plain 
and Printed 


LIBERTY TAPE 





‘KRAFT sui PAPERS 
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Craig-Becker Company 


Incorporated 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York City 


Bleached Easy Bleaching 


Unbleached Sulphites 


Spruce and Poplar Ground 
Wood Pulp 


DOMESTIC 





FOURDRINIER WIRE 


WISCONSIN WIRE WORKS 


all meshes of paper making 


WIRE CLOTH 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 


SALT CAKE 


FOR SULPHATE OR KRAFT PULP 


Paper Makers’ Alum 
Both Commercial and Free from Iron 


D. A. HIMADI & CO., Inc. 
51-53 Maiden Lane New York 


Telephone John 3929 
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Bayless Manuf: Manufacturing Carporstion 
onion sn wire alan, eh 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 
SULPHITE 
WRAPPING 
PAPERS 











J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


FREDERICK BERTUCH, SPECIAL PARTNER 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Cylinder Moulds and Dandy Rolls Made and Repaired 
Lettering and Monograms for Watermarks 


THOMAS E. GLEESON, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth of All Descriptions 
411-413 John Street, East Newark, N. J. 


Specialty—The Finest Wires for Tissue and Fine 
Grade Papers 















Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington ae Pulp Co., Ltd. 

sborg, Norway; Forshaga, and 3 

and Ala Nya Aktiebolag, nen Sweden 
Scandinavian Export Agen 

TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO., TEXAS. CITY, TEXAS 















The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 
AGENTS FOR 


’ J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 


The Only Shopping Bag 
That Stands the Test 


At last! Shopping bags 
with handles that can- 
not pull out. An en- 
tirely new method of 
manufacture. No rivets 
or staples to weaken the 
bag. A vulcanizing 
process. Order the same 
styles as before, but ask 
for the new kind of 
handles. Ask for the 


“He Couldn't Pull the ‘“G” numbers. 
Handles Out” 


We are now making a new size bag. The 
largest on the market, 17” x 17”. 


A. M. SIMON & CO. 


Manufacturers 


350 West 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


EASTERN AGENTS of Sulphite Pulp. Made by 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 





JACKETS 


For Every Grade of Paper and Pulp 


Correspondence and Orders 
cited 
Manufactured at 
SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 
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Starch 
CASEIN 


Paper manufacturers generally recog- 
Especially prepared 




















nize the value of starch in the manufac- 
ture and coating of paper. 


To obtain definite results in any desired 
direction in the preparation of paper, not 
merely a difference of grade, but a dif- 
ference of kind or variety of starch is 
required. 


for 


PAPER COATING 


oN. 27 2 “NO” 


Our carefully controlled and _ thor- 
oughly standardized processes enable us 
to produce exactly the various starches 
which the paper industry has found 
economical and efficient. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place New York 


PAPER SIZING 


“S 3" “Si 6" 





Uniformity of Quality 
Guaranteed 


Hy) 


Write for Samples and Quotations to 


Aldgate Casein Works 


Proprietors 
Nieuwhof, Surie & Co., Ltd. 


ACID PROOF WOOD PIPE 


Enduring as granite itself, im- 
mensely strong and, last but not 
least, with a carrying capacity 14% 
greater than cast iron, 20% more 
than steel pipe— WYCKOFF 
WOOD PIPE offers the most prac- 
tical piping system for paper mills. 
Let us tell you what other suc- 
cessful mills are doing with 
WYCKOFF. 


A. WYCKOFF & SON CO. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. U.S. A. 


Head Office 
5, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3 


Telegraphic Address Suricodon England 
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The Largest Makers of Synthetic Dyes in America 
Quality 


Service 


finally determined. 


“National” dyes are not placed on the market until their quality has been 


The technical service of the Company is at the disposal of its customers 


without charge. Shade Cards, containing colors produced under actual dyeing 
conditions of the various trades, are prepared regularly and distributed to all 


interested in dye-stuffs. 


Progress 


Development of new “National” dyes, as called for by market conditions, 


is undertaken as speedily as is compatible with good manufacturing policy 
controlling conditions of quality and quantity. 


National Aniline {Chemical Co.Inc. 


General Offices: 21 Burling Slip, New York 





WINESTOCK 


DE-FIBERING AND DE-INKING PROCESS 


PATENTED 






Produces Strongest, 
Brightest and Best Pulp 
Obtainable from Waste 
Papers: 


Capacity—12 to 15 
Tons in 24 Hours 


It de-fibers and lib- 
erates ink and color is 
one operation. It sep- 
arates ink 
and color 
from fibres, 
instead of 
rubbing, 
grinding or 
kneading 
Height of Machine Over All, 12 Feet them in. 


CASTLE, GOTTHEIL & OVERTON 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
New York, N. Y. 




































The Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Mills at Augusta, Georgia and Memphis, Tennessee 


Makers of 


Highest Grades Bleached Chemical 
Pulp from Cottonseed Hull Fibre 


Offered under the Following Brands: 


“P & G” 


BLEACHED PULP 


BLEACHED PULP 
Especially Suitable for the Better Grades of Paper 


SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Pulp & Paper Trading Co. 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 
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When it is a matter of CHIP- 
PER and BARKER KNIVES; 
RAG CUTTER, ROTARY CUT- 
TER and PAPER TRIMMING 
KNIVES, BEATER and 
WASHER ROLL, FLY BARS 
and BED PLATES; JORDAN 
ENGINE FILLINGS: 

THINK OF 


Vy L : } 
a7 dt CBOLTON QUALITY iL es 
eee — SO) ) 
: ‘ ,) rq ra FPL i 
JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Intensive ialists in the manufac- 


ture of uniformly high grade machine 
knives for the pulp, paper, and board 


e774 
7 
har 


Dail Capacity of 600 Air-Dry Tons 


The extert 
of our production of 


High Grade 


BLEACHED 
Sulphite Fibre 


insures uniform quality, prompt 
shipments and market prices 
Pulp Division 
BROWN COMPANY 


Gunde? 85% 
PORTLAND MAINE 








The John W. Higman Co. 


29 Broadway New York City 
QUALITY 


CLAYS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 










CALE B. FORSYTHE, 
Western Representative Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FLOWER CITY TISSUE 
MILLS CO. 


ROCHESTER 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE FOURDRINIER TISSUE, 
SPECIAL WRAPPERS, FOLDER STOCK, 
TAG BOARD, BRISTOLS, ETC. 


Mills at 


NEW YORK 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. SCOTTSVILLE, N. Y. 
Direct all correspondence to Rochester, N. Y. 


NIBROC KRAFT 
NIBROC BOND 
BERMICO SHEATHING 


PAPER 
(Rosin Sized or Waxed) 


WAXO KRAFT 
NIBROC KRAFT TOWELS 
LAMINATED SPIRAL 


WOUND PAPER TUBES 
(All Sizes, Lengths and Widths) 


Paper Division 


BROWN COMPANY 


unded 185% 
PORTLAND MAINE 
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SABIN ROBBINS 





PAPER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


National Distributors of Jobs in Paper EVERYTHING IN 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO PUIP é PAPER 


WE BUY |ZE PATTON CO. Inc. 
JOBS IN PAPER 35 West 4224 Si. 


New York City 


Enameled Book and Card Board Seconds (Cable address - Pulp,NY. ) 
Bonds, Ledgers, Etc. 


SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND DETROIT 



























The Strength and Service of a 
Papermaker’s Felt 


depend upon the care and watchfulness bestowed on 
each of the innumerable construction processes. 
The soft wool strand of straightened fibres as deliv- 
ered from the carding machine must now be twisted 
or spun in order to form and give strength to the 
yarn or yarn thread. Grandmother spun a single 
strand. The machines which twist and fashion the 
yarn in the Kenwood Mills handle as many as 360 
strands at one time. By means of these complicated 
machines, known as “Spinning Mules,” Kenwood 
workmen are enabied to produce the quantity and 
quality of yarn necessary to serve the many Ken- 
wood customers so satisfactorily. 


A Corner of the Kenwood Mills 
Spinning Department. 


a ee 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 
Albany, N. Y. 


The distinguishing mark 
of Kenwood Felts. 


bt es i clr 


inn rates 
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FREDERICK 


Pulp and Paper Mill Pumps 


We Specialize in the Design and Manufacture of 


Heavy Duty Paper Mill Pumps 


im Some of the 


Frederick Pumps Are Giving Excellent Service 
Largest Paper Mills in “is World. 
Compare Our Detail Specifications, Guarantees, etc., with Those 
of Any Other M 





The Frederick Iron CQ) Steel Co. 


FREDERICK—MAR YLAND—U. S. A. 
Canadian Office—R. J. McLean, Southam Bldg., Montreal 
Chicago Office, 1242 Monadnock Block 
Detroit Office, 48 Garfield Building 
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ORCS 


Direct Mil Service 


TO THE PAPER MERCHANT 


We have the reputation of being the 
largest sales organization in the East op- 


erating exclusively with paper merchants. 
All sales made for the mill direct to the 
paper dealer. 

WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS ON THE BASIS OF 
BUILDING UP YOUR TRADE IN YOUR 
NAME AMONG THE aeoiee AND 
BEST PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


Send us your inquiries as we i have paper to offer. 


Setiitd J 
INCCRPORATED 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 
Astor Trust Building Tel. Vanderbilt 4784-5986 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





LET US SUPPLY YOU 


NEW PORT 
SODA 


OF 


SILICATE 


40° BAUME 42° 


1 DRUM or 


100 TANKS 


PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM CARROLLVILLE, WIS. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


120 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
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- q 


WE specialize in durable Fourdrinier 


Wires and Cylinder Wires in any CO] [ INS 
metal desired up to and including 120 mesh 


in plain woven, double warp, triple chain, 


and twisted weaves. MANUFACTURING 


Save two-thirds the cost and three-quarters 
ae COMPANY 
Joseph O’Neill Wire Works SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 
Port Chester, New York SOOT ae 
te Manufacturers of | 


LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 


ae ce 
Papter-Zethiuy BONDS 
Berlin SW 11 (Germany) WRITING PAPERS 
Founded by Carl Hofman, 1876 
appears twice a week. Mill: North Wilbraham, Mass. ) 


Covers the whole paper trade (paper making, transforming, 
stationery). More than 12,000 bonafide sub- Main Office: 


scribers all over the world. 208 Race Street 
Subscription: 4 Dollars Holyoke, Mass. 


The LaBoiteaux organization is equipped with the best facilities in 
the country for rendering prompt, accurate service. 

Our mills with large production and our branches in principal cities 
make it possible to serve you to your satisfaction. 


A trial order will convince you. 










Mill Blanks—Bogus Bristols—Marble Grained Jute 
Is the K ynote Boards—Clay Coated Box Boards—Binders’ Board— 
Paper Box Board —Pasted Boards— Paper Board 


Specialties. 


e CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 
The . L. LaBoiteaux Co. CHICAGO NEW YORK 






ke 


Se ln AER ln el A 
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Royale 


CARD & PAPERCO. 


Distributors of 


FINE PAPERS 


COARSE PAPERS 
and BOARDS 


Of Every Description 
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CUTS 
THE 
STOCK Here’s the machine that does the work of two 


of the ordinary machines—does it faster, more 







Three New York Warehouses BOTH Corea Sen hie quote: Guts: Te 
Fifteen Forei 2 Off t and practically no waste. 
8 _— WAYS It slits the rag, chops it into uniform blocks 






and then delivers it to the bleach boilers. And 


AND THE one COBURN-TAYLOR will keep two bleach 


boilers busy all day. Write us for information. 
PAYROLL B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


IN HALF Holyoke, Mass. 


Our World Wide Sales Organization 
Is Ready to Sell Your Products 


MAIN OFFICES 


100-102 Worth St., N. Y. City 















HART TRADING CO,, Inc., ‘Neryor ce 
Exporters and Importers Paper and Pulp 


Exclusive Sales Agencies 














DOMESTIC 
Westfield River Paper Company, Russell, Mass.—grease proof, parchment and 
glassine papers. 
Hartje Paper Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., (Mills, Steubenville, Ohio) 
News and Kraft Paper. 
FOREIGN 
A/S Papirfabriken Brager, Drammen, Norway— Stromsnias Bruks A/B, Stromsnas Bruk, Sweden— 
M. G. sulphite papers. kraft, sealings and sulphite papers (light weight 
A/S Phoenix Papirfabrik, Drammen, Norway— and heavy in all finishes). : aA 
Light weight grease proof parchment and glassine A/S Lillestroms Cellulosefabrik, Kristiania, Nor- 
papers. way—sulphite pulp, strong and easy bleaching. 
A/B Klippans Finpappersbruk, Klippan, Sweden— A/S Fladeby Cellulosefabrik, Kristiania, Norway 
India Bible. —sulphate pulp, strong and easy bleaching. 













Western Office Connections with the most important mills making all grades Canadian Representative—M. S. Kilby, 
Conway Building, of paper pulp for domestic and foreign consumption. For- Reg’d, 248 St. James St. 
eign specialties in paper and pulp. Montreal, Canada 
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TRADEMARK: 


REGISTERED 


SOLE AGENTS in the UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO and CUBA for 
FINNISH CELLULOSE ASSOCIATION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


comprising all and every Sulphite, Sulphate and Kraft pulp mill in Finland. Manufacturers of superior 
grades of Bleached and Unbleached Sulphites, Easy Bleaching Sulphates and Kraft Pulps. 


ALSO 


TRADE - MARK 


SOLE AGENTS in the UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO and CUBA for 
FINNISH WOOD PULP UNION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


a combination of the foremost Ground Wood Pulp and Board mills in Finland, makers of various kinds 
of boards and dry and wet Brown and White Mechanical Wood Pulp. 


Get the most for your money by getting next to our qualities and prices! 


WOOD <“& PULP 


Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc. 
18 East 4ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cee ae a INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY THE 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL COMPANY, INC. 


a LESLIE R. PALMER, President J. W. VAN GORDON, Vice-President 

Telephone! = Vanderbilt 10 EAST 39TH ST., N. Y., U. S. A. Cable Address Catchow, New York 
Ww Publi Office—431 S, Dearborn i jashi Office—L. M. Lamm, 63 H Lif 
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on 
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The PAPER TRADE JOURNAL is the pioneer publication in its field, ana has for.many years been the recognised Organ of the 
Paper and Pulp Industry. Its circulation is greater than the combined circulations of all other publications in the field. Entered ai 
New York Post Office as second-class ‘mail matter. 
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PAPER CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO IS BIG SUCCESS 


Meetings of the American Paper and Pulp Association Are Unusually Well Attended and Many Topics of 
Timely Interest to the Trade Are Discussed—Forest Conservation Receives Unusual Attention 
and Woodlands Division of the American Paper and Pulp Association Is Formed 
—Interesting and Helpful Addresses at the Conference 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. ] 

Cuicaco, November 10, 1920—The second Fall business con- 
ference of the American Paper and Pulp Association opened here 
today at the Congress Hotel with the largest attendance of any 
meeting excepting that of April last at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. The morning was taken up with sessions of the 
National Paper Merchants Association at the Blackstone Hotel, 
while the Paper Board Manufacturers, the Waxed Paper Manu- 
facturers were holding separate meetings at the Congress Hotel. 

The meeting of the latter was devoted to a discussion of the 
foreign sulphite situation with interest chiefly in the future supply 
from abroad. The matter of credits was fully gone into and it 
was the consensus of opinion that this branch of the industry had 
no complaint to make of the financial situation. Information, Co- 
operation and Confidence were the principles universally expressed 
as being the foundation for the success of every trade organiza- 
tion and the discussions of those attending were heartily in accord 
with the carrying out of these principles. 

An important action taken by the boxed Paper Manufacturers 
was that of revising present trade customs which will later be 
adopted on recommendation of Attorney Henry A. Wise of New 
York. 

Executive Committee Needs 


The executive committee of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation held its quarterly meeting during the afternoon during 
which addresses were made by Secretary Hugh P. Baker, Dr. 
Julius Stieglitz of the University of Chicago, Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 
President of the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, D. Clark Ever- 
est of the Forest Products Laboratory and Lawrence (F. Sherman, 
Secretary of the National League of Industrial Rights. Forestry 
Conservation was the subject uppermost in the minds of those 
present and the organization of the Woodlands Section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association received the hearty endorse- 
ment of the committee. The perfection of the organization is re- 
ferred to in another part of the reports of the convention. 

During the meeting of the executive committee the following 
addresses were made: 


PAPER MANUFACTURE IN RAW MATERIAL 


The following remarks on “Paper Manufacture in Raw Ma- 
terial” were made by Dr. Baker, Secretary of the American Pulp 
and Paper Association :— 

On the basis of statistics got out by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission since the outbreak of the war, it is estimated that for the 
present year there are over 110,000 persons engaged in the 
manufacture of paper in this country, that the capital invested is 
approximately $900,000,000 and the value of the product approxi- 
mately $850,000,000. It will be seen from these figures that the 
paper industry ranks with the great industries of the country—in 
fact, it stands sixth among our industries in the value of the annual 
product and in capital invested. 

Should one follow paper from the manufacturer to the consum- 
ing public, the amount of money invested, the number of persons 
employed and the value of product would be very much greater 
than the figures already mentioned. That is, if the paper should 
be taken through the converter, the merchant and the retailer to 
the consumer, the steps involved in the aggregate places the paper 
industry before the country as one of the very important industries 
to be considered in the business activities of the nation. 


The best returns available on materials used in the manufacture 
of paper shows that over 90 per cent. of the paper manufactured in 
this country today is made from wood—more than & per cent. of 
the total pulp manufactured in 1918 was made from four different 
kinds of wood, in amounts as follows: Spruce, 55 per cent.; Hem- 
lock, 16 per cent.; Balsam, 7 per cent.; Poplar, 6 per cent. 


Some of the pines and various hardwoods, such as birch, maple, 
gum, have been used by the mills in this country for considerable 
time. It is probable that much more hardwood will be used in the 
future in the paper industry than has been used in the past, and 
this not because the hardwood is especially adapted to the manu- 
facture of paper but because it is available where the supplies of 
soft woods such as the spruce and fir are rapidly disappearing. 
It isn’t likely that the relative amounts of wood which went into 
the manufacture of pulp in 1918 have changed during the past 
two years. 

As important as are the other raw materials going into the manu- 
facture of paper such as rags, chemicals, etc., it is proposed in 
this statement to confine the discussion to wood as the important 
raw product in the paper industry today. It would be taking coals 
io Newcastle to attempt to discuss here the various processes used 
in reducing wood fibre to pulp. These processes are thoroughly 
well known and they will continue to be used much as in the past 
in the reduction of wood fibre for the paper industry. 


The Forests of This Country as a Source of Wood for the Paper 
Industry: To describe effectively the forests of America, past and 
present, the time allotted me for this brief talk would be alto- 
gether too short. When our fathers landed upon the Eastern shores 
of this country, they found the finest forests that white men had 
ever seen or at least had ever writien of before. No such forests 
were familiar to our fathers in the older countries of Europe and 
Asia. Our people came from countries in which the forests were 
already disappearing and. some of the first rules and regulations 
made in this new land were for our forests. 


As early as 1614, Exeter, which is now the State of New Hamp- 
shire, passed rules and regulations for the protection of her for- 
ests. In 1682, William Penn crdained that the grantee must keep 
one-sixth of his land in forest and as early as 1783, every one 
of the thirteen colonies had forest fire laws. The struggle through 
which our fathers went in subduing the forest in this new land 
that they might get at the soil to produce food and other products, 
was a tremendous one. They found very quickly that the forest in- 
stead of a friend to be guarded and perpetuated, was an enemy 
to be gotten rid of as rapidly as possible. They found the forest 
filled with wild animals and wilder men and their very existence 
in this new land depended upon their pushing the forest away from 
in front of them as they advanced. 


Very early in the development of the nation, hardy explorers 
came back from the great Ohio Valley and the Jesuit Fathers wrote 
from the northern lake states of the wonderful forest to the west- 
ward so that along with the idea of the forests as an enemy to 
be gotten rid of as rapidly as possible, there developed the idea 
of the forest as an inexhaustible resource. 

Our fathers said, “Why should we-take care of the forest when 
it stretches westward no one knows how far?” Some day the 
part which the forest has played in the development of this great 
nation will be put into story, and the story will be an important 
part of the history of the land. 
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Down through the years the forest has been gotten rid of and 
our attitude has, been one of commendation for the great lumber- 
men who ‘ould “sweep the most forest away in a given time. 
Now we have reached the time when the forest and its products 
are absolutely essential to the permanency of our industries. The 
feeling that so long as our virgin forests existed we need give 
little thought for the morrow has brought us to a time when we 
find that the people of the entire country are awakening suddenly 
to the realization that a great natural resource has been expended 
and that it must be replaced, and that promptly, if our industries 
do not suffer possibly to the point of extinction. 


In considering the value of the forests of this country in the up- 
buildng of our industries, we must not lost sight of the fact that, 
unlike many of our other natural resources, the forests are renew- 
able resources. That is, even though we have destroyed the virgin 
forest, the forest land remains. In a state like New York which 
originally was covered with one dense forest, except for water- 
ways, while we have but little of the original forest remaining, 
we have a tremendous area of land available for a new forest. 


Out of thirty millions of acres of land in New York we have 
under the plow today but fifteen millions of acres, less than a 
third of New England, is being farmed today. Down in Pennsyl- 
vania out of twenty millions of acres we have under the plow ten 
millions of acres. These figures are enough to show that in our 
Eastern States we have vast land areas than can be made productive 
through reforestation, through the putting back of the forest where 
it grew originally and upon land better suited to the growth of a 
forest than any other crop from the soil. 


New York will again become a great forest state. New Eng- 
land will be one of the finest forest regions of the world. The 
hills of Pennsylvania will support a forest that will make it pos- 
sible for Pennsylvania to increase the paper mills and increase 
generally her industries dependent upon the products of the for- 
est. It is not such a difficult matter to rebuild the forest. 

Forestry Essential to the Paper Industry: Even though we have 
had forest schools in this country for a quarter of a century, and 
although numerous associations have been publishing journals 
devoted to forestry, yet the man on the street in this country today 
must have forestry defined. He knows that it has something to 
do with trees. In more than that he is ignorant. 


Forestry means the businesslike handling of a crop of trees from 
the soil; it means not only maintaining the productivity of our for- 
est soils, but increasing that productivity. It is a very ordinary 
economic problem and a problem which, in the near future, will be 
solved more easily than are many of our agricultural problems 
and it is a problem that will demand, yes, and more, will attract 
the best men of the country, and the solution of the problem will 
give results that will be so far-reaching that those of us who 
live to see something of the solution of the problem will wonder 
how it is possible for the American people to delay for so long a 
time the proper practice of forests. 


The virgin forest, like virgin soil, is not productive. The best 
of the rapid growing young forest in the Adirondack region today 
is producing wood at the rate of about two hundred board feet per 
acre per year. Quite ordinary forest under proper management in 
Germany or France before the war was producing as high as 
twelve and fourteen hundred board feet per acre per year. 


When the first settlers went on to the prairies in the middle 
west, they cut a half a ton of grass from the virgin prairie per 
acre per year. They put their plows to the soil and planted the 
tame grasses and cut six tons per acre per year. We can make 
the forest soils of this country several times as productive as they 
ever were as nature handled them. 


Some if the states have already made a very good beginning 
in the practice of forests. The great State of New York, own- 
ing as it does nearly two millions of acres of forest land, last 
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year planted approximately 4,000 acres. This may seem like a 
very considerable planting, but it is a small beginning as com- 
pared with the amount of land that needs planting in this state. 

It is probable that the forests of the future in our eastern 
states will be very largely made up of rapid growing evergreens 
such as the spruce, pine and fir. On ordinary cut-over, burned- 
over land, a new forest may be started easily. The young trees 
which are grown from seed in forest nurseries are put on the forest 
lands when they are from twelve to fourteen inches high. Two or 
three men, depending entirely upon the character of the soil and 
the topography, will plant a thousand trees a day. If-we plant trees 
six by six feet each way, we put out 1,210 trees to the acre. The 
cost of trees and labor today will range from twelve to sixteen 
dollars an acre. We must, of course, if we are to put the prac- 
tice of forestry upon a business basis, figure our costs at com- 
pound interest and even at compound interest we could afford to- 
day to begin wide-spread planting of our forest land. 


The Permanency of the Paper Industry Assured Only When 
Forests Are Permanent: It seems a too simple statement to say 
that an industry is dependent upon a fixed supply of raw materials. 
Can theré be any question that the paper industry of this coun- 
try will be permanent only in so far as it can be assured of a 
permanent supply of wood? It is a makeshift arrangement, a liv- 
ing from hand to mouth for the paper industry of this country to 
depend upon Canada or. upon pulp which may be brought in from 
the Scandinavian Peninsula or elsewhere. The industry is big 
enough and important enough to demand that the states and the 
National Government at least assist in making its supply of wood 
permanent. Organizations of other great wood using industries 
are coming to this same conclusion that to be permanent they must 
work aggressively for the restoration of our forests. By the com- 
bined efforts of the industries which are dependent upon the pro- 
ducts of the forest, we can easily bring about National legisla- 
tion and legislation within the various states that will go a 
long way toward insuring them wood for the future. 


The man on the street who knows little of our forests or of our 
industries dependent upon the forests is sometimes very ready to 
charge the paper industry with the destruction of forests. It is 
well to remember that with all of the wood which is being used 
today in the manufacture of paper, only eight or nine per cent. 
of the wood cut from our forests actually goes into the paper in- 
dustry. The other ninety to ninety-two per cent. is used in the 
manufacture of lumber, destructive distillation, that is, the pro- 
duction of wood alcohol, etc., or for other purposes, but even 
though the paper industry takes a scant ten per cent. of the wood 
coming from our forests annually, this scant ten per cent. is abso- 
lutely essential for its permanency. 


There are trying times ahead of the paper industry because of 
the thoughtless way in which we have forged ahead assuming in 
our good-natured American way that somehow wood would be 
forthcoming. We are in the midst of a great scarcity of wood 
for the paper industry and this scarcity is going to continue until 
forestry is so generally applied to the forest lands of this coun- 
try that we may depend upon an annual return from the forests as 
we secure annual returns from our agricultural crops. 


The next twenty-five years are going to be lean and difficult 
years for some of the industries dependent upon our forests for 
their raw materials. Canada will help, but we will pay well for 
that help. We will pay even better for the help which we get from 
the countries in the north of Europe. 

It would not be out of place to speak of Alaska here as a possi- 
ble source of wood for the paper industry. Alaska has great for- 
ests of soft woods but Alaska is a very long distance north of 
Seattle and while the Alaskan forests will eventually furnish pulp 
for the making of paper in this country, the development up there 
is coming slowly because of inaccessibility and distance and it is 
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going to be expensive to bring the pulp from Alaska overland or 
by water to the mills of the eastern states. 


Pulpwood and pulp are not going to be materially cheaper over 
a period of a decade. There is not a manufacturer of paper in the 
country ‘who is not ready to stand up and fight for the permanency 
of his industry. This means that he must count himself in with 
those who are ready to demand proper use and development of the 
forest lands of this country. 


What the American Paper and Pulp Association is Doing to 
Make the Industry Permanent: You have been told several times 
in the past of the efforts of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion in developing a national forestry programme. The Association 
has been very fortunate in having a very able committee on forest 
conservation with a secretary whose interests may be said to be 
primarily forestry. This secretary, Mr. R. S. Kellogg, Secretary of 
the News Print Service Bureau, has done a splendid piece of work 
in gradually bringing the manufacturers of paper in this country 
to the point where they are ready to accept a very advance pro- 
gramme for the development of forests. Conferences held in New 
York this fall have brought the wood using industries of the 
country together to such a way that it is probable that constructive 
legislation will be introduced in Congress the coming winter, and 
legislation of such a character that it can be supported strongly by 
all of the wood using industries and by the users of paper through 
such organizations as the United Typothete and the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. The American Paper and Pulp 
Association and the paper industry generally in this country ‘will 
have a great deal of reason to be proud in the years to come of 
the advanced stand which they have taken in this matter of the 
application of forestry and of the way in which they have been 
able to enlist the support of other industries and at all times 
to be practical and constructive in the suggestions which they have 
made. 

To a forester who has been struggling for twenty years to bring 
about a better understanding of the need of forestry, it is tremen- 
dously significant that you and others gathered together in meetings 
of associations in Chicago this week should be willing to listen and 
should be ready to take action in the matter of a forestry pro- 
gramme for the nation—a programme which, if carried out, will in- 
sure the permanency of our industry for all time to come. 


EDUCATION 


The following address was given by Dr. Hollis Godfrey, Presi- 
dent, Drexel Institute, and a member of the American Council on 
Education, before the Executive Committee Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association: 


I am sorry that Colonel Franklin can’t be here to attend to this 
himself, I want to tell you that his advice and counsel at every 
step has been invaluable. 


It has been four years now since we first started on this work 
in Washington. At the end of the war we simply decided to turn 
our activities to keep the organization together because unques- 
tionably there has never been collected in the world any such 
mass of material as we have in our files, nor any such acquaint- 
ances as ‘we had. I knew personally at the end of the war, 300 
of the administrative officers of colleges who had been in and out 
of my office during the war. You know what that acquaintance 
means, to be able instantly to know the man. We had every 
course in every college listed and in our files. We had not only 
that but we had 720 of the reports of the commissions on educa- 
tion of all the other countries, because all their reports came 
through my office. 

It seemed to me absolutely a crime to waste that great mass of 
material and such an organization as we had, because really what 
I have done is merely to stand back of the organization and see 
them go. I had the most wonderful organization in the world, I be- 
lieve, at the end of that time. All the men were professors and 


managers and they knew how to organize curriculum as well 
as teach. Most all of them had been in industry from three to five 
years. It was very remarkable that they should have come to- 
gether in that way, so at the end of the war I said to the fellows, 
“We simply have no business to let this thing die. It’s a great 
resource to the country; let’s go on, keep our record up and we 
will go out to the industries and ask them to help us on this 
situation, first to make a survey, find out what the facts are of 
that change over from war to peace and then to keep the organiza- 
tion going.” 

It has been almost exactly two years since the armistice was 
signed and in that time we have been in 220 plants and talked to 
the executives and the foremen on the floors of those plants, 
from Toronto to Galveston, We are talking on the floors of the 
shops just as much as we are talking from inside the college. 

Now, 'we have come through to three things: We want to aid 
the student first to get the maximum return for his undergradu- 
ate year, so that if he is going to enter industry, he will get the 
maximum amount for himself, the man who employs him and the 
college who trains him. That is what we are after. We know it 
is absolutely needed. I don’t have to discuss that with you, I am 
sure. You have got to have trained men to do your business to- 
day. Industry can’t go on without the trained men; you have got 
to have power; you have got to have trained minds to solve the 
problems in the next five years. 

We have had an extraordinary experience. The way in which it 
was received by the colleges has been the most amazing thing. In 
less than two years we were able to get the official recognition of 
the American Council on Education which is the central body of 
all the colleges and universities in the United States. That is the 
first time that the colleges as a whole have ever recognized in- 
dustry. It is a very remarkable thing. It has reached a point 
where it is a great business, and it is growing so big that I have 
got to give my major time to this situation because it is evident 
that the demand for it is absolutely immediate. I have been going 
out day after day and speaking to different groups and spending 
a lot of time at it, and those men want to know how they can 
serve industry and want to know very definite and specific 
things. 

We have had a brief history of the paper trade, which was one of 
the most illuminating things, multigraphed and sent to the different 
people who wanted to know about it. It is a most fascinating 
and interesting story. The result is they are becoming interested 
in industry. 

I was talking with the Dean at Harvard last week, and they 
are going to train every man fundamentally and generally for in- 
dustry. Pittsburgh, on the other hand, is training them more and 
more for specific industries. Now, that is bringing up a whole lot 
of experiments as to how to turn out the best finished product 
in the end, and we are giving the tools to work out every one of 
those experiments. 


There are all kinds of resources in industry which the colleges 
know nothing about and which can only be obtained through this 
means. We never interfere with the policy of curriculum. We 
only give them tools to build their curriculum for the manage- 
ment of industry, but it is working day in and day out, it is going 
through. It is just as much a running and going part as any of 
your paper mills today, without exception, because we are turn- 
ing out the finished product. I will admit it is crude at the pres- 
ent time, but at the same time it is coming out and doing the job; 
there is no question about that. 

I have today fifty specific orders from first-class papers for ar- 
ticles on this subject. We are getting for the first time a nation- 
wide interest in this. 

Now, the thing that I want to get—I am out here because Cel- 
onel Franklin’s suggestion on that situation is that we need a bud- 
get of $100,000 to carry on the work the way the work has bees 
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done, and that means $5,000 from a group of associations for three 
years—$5,000 a year for three years. The way the financing has 
been done up to the present time has been in three different 
groups. In the first place, some great companies have taken it for 
themselves, for instance, the Pennsyivania Railroad made their 
preliminary subscription as the Pennsylvania Railroad, That is 
one full-sized job in itself. The U. S. Boot and Shoe Asso- 
ciation raised the funds among their men but the association spon- 
sored it. 

Colonel Franklin desired me to present the thing to the asso- 
ciation because we are convinced that it is the sort of thing 
that the association ought to bear. 

We have got a big shortage; there is no question about it. I 
don’t want to emphasize that too much, and I don’t want to pub- 
lish it because it is too dangerous. Do you realize that we dropped 
forty per cent. during the war on our college graduates? Our 
whole reserve from abroad was wiped out. 

We have got a situation which I don’t want to emphasize in 
print too much, and I don’t do it because I don’t think it is good 
business, but the fact is that we are facing a very serious shortage. 

Every single man in my own college was taken by March before 
graduation, and we simply had men sitting outside the Dean’s 
office and saying, “We will take any man you recommend.” There 
wasn’t a man left after March of last year. You can see 
something of the situation. You will find college after college of 
that type. 

Now, the only way I know we are going to do is to increase 
production and improve quality for productive use. That is the 
whole sum of the substance. That is what we are doing and we 
are doing it in absolutely practical ways that come through, and 
we have experienced it long enough to know the thing goes, and 
really that is the whole story. 


National Research Council 

The following facts were given by Dr. Julius Steglitz of the 
University of Chicago, on the work which the National Research 
Council is doing to bring about the publication of a physical chemi- 
cal constance. 

I am glad to have this opportunity that Dr. Baker has kindly 
arranged for. I am sorry that the chairman of the Trustees, of 
which I am one, Dr. Hugh K. Moore, is not here because he 
could give you many more specific ideas of the value of constance 
for your own industry. 

Let me try to explain our objects and plans by stating that the 
war brought out the fact that research is invaluable for the de- 
velopment not only of our industrial resources, but also our gov- 
ernmental work. The investigators themselves found that one of 
the greatest difficulties was that they could not lay their hands 
on what we call the physical and chemical constance, such con- 


stance as specific heats, not only of the common metals but of ° 


wood and paper and cement. Those are extremely important in 
determining the amount of heat required to heat up a new ves- 
sél or container, and the amount of heat that would be wasted. 
For instance, it appeared that we might have a more direct method 
of combining carbon directly with hydrogen and that problem was 
given to one of my former research students, Dr. Kime, of Pitts- 
burgh. Now, by having these worked out, it saves a great amount 
of time and money. Germany had a constance but these tables 
are primarily for industry and there are a great many instances in 
this country in which the Germans are not interested and so the 
constance was altogether lacking there. 

There are, of course, quite a number of constances which have 
never been determined. They were to a certain extent deter- 
mined during the war but there is a great deal of new material now. 

We want to collect and publish as soon as we can a critical vol- 
ume, a volume of critical tables, and select the constance which 
are particularly of use to the men of this country. That under- 


taking appealed to the National Research Council, which is a vol- 
untary organization with headquarters in Washington, whose 
specific object is to foster research in all branches in this coun- 
try, to bring those who are interested in one special line of re- 
search in together and get the work started. 


Dr. Moore is the chairman of our organization, and we are all 
serving without pay, of course, as a contribution to the work. 

As a chemist, ry chicf object is to see America independent. We 
have been dependent on other countries too long. 

We need these constances in English, in a well collected form 
and critical. I would like to put the emphasis on the word “criti- 
cal.” 

In conclusion let me give one illustration from your own field 
of effort. I think Dr. Moore is the investigator who made use of 
this process. He found in his paper mills that there was enough 
dextrin and other organic matter to make it worth while for him 
to estimate the heat value, and he found that it would be worth 
while to evaporate the solutions and use the residue fuel, and I 
understand that made a difference between a large loss of mil- 
lions of dollars and a very large net gain on the other side of 
the ledger. He calculated with the aid of such constance the 
amount of heat that was being wasted every day by letting this 
organic matter run away. I believe the residues contain sulphite 
that can be used over again—a remarkable, efficient and economi- 
cal process. 


One other word and then I will be glad to have you ask ques- 
tions. In my own experience with the industries, they are now 
establishing research laboratories in which they have not only 
chemists but physicists. 


What we would like would be a resolution by the Executive 
Committee recommending the project of your members to the 
firms and associations which are represented here. We are trying 
to raise $150,000. We have quite a large proportion of that, but 
we need still more, and we feel that the industries which are going 
to be benefited are the ones that ought to contribute to this work. 
As I stated, the trustees themselves are doing this as their contri- 
bution to the cause. 


ACTIVITY OF FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


The following talk was given by D. Clark Everest, of Madison, 
Wis., on the activity of the Forest Products Laboratory, November 
10, before the Executive Committee of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 


Dr. Baker has given me a few moments in which to present the 
statement of the activity of the Forest Products Laboratory, and 
‘why, in my mind, the American Paper and Pulp Association ought 
to endorse and support, both morally and financially, the work 
of the laboratory. 


First, I wish to present briefly the various subjects which have 
been studied at the laboratory, which I believe you will recognize 
as of benefit to us. _ The first work of general interest was the 
experfimental work on all classes of wood in the grinding process 
and the preparation of paper samples made from these various 
woods, together with the data relative to grinding and the com- 
ments as to the suitability of same for commercial purposes, This 
publication is only one of its kind, and has been quoted and used 
by practically every practical and technical man in dealing with 
ground wood problems since its publication. 


The study of uniform cooking methods and sulphite processes 
has been of great value. The utilization of cotton linters for the 


manufacture of pulp has been demonstrated successfully. 

Studies of the use of grasses, straw, and other crop plants have 
been made, and while no particular gain has been made by the ad- 
dition of. new paper making materials, it has demonstrated that 
some of them are not suited to the work and has shut off work 
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on certain materials which only meant waste of time on the part of 
many individuals. 

The reworking of old papers which have been previously treated 
with asphalt, paraffin and other materials has been studied and 
some progress made in the recovery of the saturating or coating 
materials. 

The recovery of by-products from soda and sulphate processes is 
being studied and promises good results, particularly on Southern 
woods. The determination of proper refractory materials for the 
lining of smelters in sulphate mills has been of great benefit to that 
branch of the industry. 

The study of aluminum sulphate substitute is of interest to every 
manufacturer. 

The study of fibre losses is also of interest to the entire industry. 
The substitution of niter-cake and salt-cake in the sulphates indus- 
try promises some relief for the craft manufacturer. Sulphite 
liquor utilization for various purposes and the use of hemlock 
bark for tanning are of utmost importance and good progress has 
been made in that work. 

Bleaching of sulphite and sulphate pulps and the proper prep- 
aration of both classes of pulp for bleaching are subjects under 
consideration and on the bleaching of sulphate particularly have 
yielded good results and benefit the trade. 

The laboratory personnel have continually urged the adoption of 
uniform pulp wood pure specifications and methods of measure- 
ment, and while this work is being carried on, I believe, by this 
Association, the laboratory is anxious to help in any way possible. 

Lumber mill waste utilization is also a thing which has been 
studied and one which, as time goes on, will be of increasing im- 
portance. 

These are but some of the problems attacked by the laboratory 
and there are many others which have proven of great benefit to 
those of us who have made use of the laboratory. 

The problem which has been most interesting to me has been 
the study of the deterioration of pulpwood and wood pulp and 
this is in my mind the greatest problem we have to face today. 
The study of this subject was begun on infected wood pulp but 
it soon became evident that the cause of the trouble was infected 
pulpwood, and this led us back to a condition which every one of 
us knew existed and which no one took much pains to check. For 
the amount of loss involved, I believe, less expenditure of gray mat- 
ter and money has been made to correct the deterioration in pulp- 
wood than any other item connected with the paper industry. This 
has been the case in the pulp industry, wood was stacked in short 
lengths in large piles, other wood piled on top of it before the 
old wood was exhausted; wood piled in wet places or in yards 
filled with decayed wood and bark—the yard foreman in most in- 
stances was the boss as to the handling and location of wood. 
There may have been exceptions, but the general condition in the 
industry was and is today as stated. I will guarantee that if the 
same conditions existed in any other part of the plant or yard as 
existed in the woodyard that every manufacturer would move 
heaven and earth to correct it, but as it is they go blissfully on 
in ignorance of the actual loss they sustain daily through the im- 
proper handling of pulpwood. 

When I realized what this thing meant, I took up with the 
laboratory the subject of an investigation of the causes of wood 
pulp decay and learned that their government appropriation was 
practically exhausted and for lack of funds they were unable 
to secure the services of the necessary pathologists and others to 
make this study. I also found that the study of various preventive 
methods would take possibly two or more years and long time 
tests must be made to determine the results of each particular 
treatment, I realized that some of us at least were losing a great 
many thousands of dollars annually and that if we were able to 
save six months’ time in the solution of the problems that it would 
save for us many times over any donations we might make for 
the purpose. 


It was absolutely an established fact that the governments were 
not available nor could they be provided for nearly a year, even if 
appropriated at the next session of Congress. There seemed to me 
to be but one thing to do and that to appeal to some of my friends 
in the industry for a donation to help out the situation and ac- 
cordingly I sent letters to those who I thought would be inter- 
ested. I was successful in raising $10,300 which has since been 
increased by $500 from another manufacturer who was in Madison 
and became interested in the work being done. 


In this canvass for funds I received considerable commendation 
and likewise considerable criticism, I met with some sarcastic 
remarks relative to self-appointed committees by persons who 
seemed to be more interested in commenting on the methods em- 
ployed than in investigating the benefit of the work for their own 
individual business. Also, several stated the government ought 
to do it. There was no argument about that but the govern- 
ment had not provided adequate funds and from my observation of 
the government as then conducted, the fact that it had failed in this 
one particular was not startling, neither was there any assurance 
that the government would ever rectify conditions, and I desired 
to get action before the organization at the laboratory was com- 
pletely broken up, as it bid fair to be at the time. 

Perhaps I was at fault in not taking the matter up with this As- 
sociation and working it out through official channels, but I will 
say frankly I never thought of it. The Association as such had 
not to my knowledge functioned in that way. I did have the mat- 
ter up with Mr. Sisson and we corresponded for some time rela- 
tive to matters but only in a personal way. 

The most gratifying feature about the whole thing is that we are 
getting results and that I think every one of the contributors to 
that fund would be willing to pay in a like amount again to carry 
on the work, knowing what is being accomplished. 

The loss from infected pulp is evident not only from the direct 
loss 'when the pulp is entirely ungt for use, but in the loss in 
quality and production from the use of partially infected pulp. 
The loss from decay of wood is not so evident especially if it is 
considered that in general wood is bought on a volume basis 
and the finished product is sold on a weight basis. 

Practical mill runs on grinding normal spruce wood held in the 
usual storage piles for about a year and a half showed a loss 
of over 300 pounds bone-dry pulp per cord of rossed wood in 
comparison with sound wood, Tests by the sulphite and sulphate 
processes gave similar results. That is a mild condition as badly 
infected wood showed a loss of over 300 pounds upon dry pulp per 
cord. 


This condition not only affects the mills making pulp but prac- 
tically every converter in the industry. 

This Association has endorsed a national forest policy which 
in its preamble states, “Wood is a basic material in our industry,” 
and “We can no more conceive of a state of society in this coun- 
try with ‘wood totally eliminated than we can of one in which 
iron has no part.” 


The last session of Congress did not provide funds for the lab- 
oratory and it is necessary, if they are to continue this work, to a 
conclusion, to have an additional $10,000. So far, the laboratory 
has spent an amount equal to that which we previously donated, 
but they cannot go further. The pulp and paper portion of their 
appropriation is exhausted. At the next session of Congress deal- 
ing with appropriations, members of the paper industry must see 
that adequate provision is. made, but in the meantime, I appeal to 
your committee to endorse this work and to undertake through 
your efficient secretary the raising of this fund, the results of 
which are so important to the industry. 

I hope this will be done and that it will not be necessary to ga 
outside of this Association for the handling of any matters which 
should be financed by the industry, 
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SECOND DAY’S SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The second day’s session of the conference was held promptly 
at 10-A. M., and attended by the largest gathering which was 
ever present at an opening meeting—a feature the more remark- 
able because of the fact there were no side attractions to draw 
those present. The general business situation and how it is to 
affect the paper and pulp industry was the magnet which brought 
the large attendance. The meeting was opened with an address 
by President George W. Sisson, Jr., who spoke of the large 
attendance, and complimented the members for the interest they 
had shown by their presence. 


Address of President Sisson 

George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, made the opening address as follows: 

“If any demonstration of the increasingly important and dignified 
position our great industry is assuming in the industrial activities 
of our country were needed; if any proof of the intelligent and 
sympathetic interest of our members in the cooperative study of 
the pressing problems of our own industry not only but those of 
all our nation were lacking, they might readily be found in this 
gathering of earnest, interested men who have come together to 
consider thoughtfully the larger needs that make for the welfare 
of our industry and of our entire country. Here, during this week 
of meetings and conferences, through interchange of views, where 
mind meets mind, where our ideas are clarified, there may come 
that settled conviction as to the right procedure so essential to wise 
and efficient action. 


A. P. & P. A. Proving Its Usefulness 

“It is a matter of congratulation that the American Paper and 
Pulp Association is now proving its usefulness as a practical 
working organization, rapidly extending its influence and earning 
the ever widening support e@f all phases of the paper industry. 
Prepared for particular service to the various branches of the in- 
dustry through its affiliated organizations, all of which are doing 
most effective work in their respective fields, work which the 
parent association is not equipped to do, and indeed should not 
do, it finds its greatest usefulness in seeking solutions of those 
common problems which touch every branch of the industry so 
vitally and many of which will receive particular attention today. 
There may be those who feel that the industry is becoming over- 
ganized, but the best answer to that would be a recital of the actual 
results in practical service rendered by these 18 organizations, 
each of which touches its particular branch of the industry so in- 
timately. We should not, however, confuse this type of service 
with that broader field of operations in which the American Paper 
and Pulp Association finds its proper sphere of activity. 

“Your officers and the executive committee, all of whom are in 
close touch with the work of the affiliated organizations, are now 
engaged in a careful study and analysis of these organizations in 
their relation to one another and to the industry in general, in the 
hope that-a constructive program for future activities of growing 
usefulness may be evolved, and one which will set an ideal toward 
which we can work over a series of years. We should not be 
simply opportunists in our association work, but should make a 
broad survey of present conditions and future possibilities that 
we may lay down some such broad plan of operation as will not 
only avoid duplication of effort and expenditure, but lead to tangi- 
ble results along the definite course we may map out. 

“The cumulative influence of these many organizations can only 
be concentrated and brought to bear effectively upon these com- 
mon problems through the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
During the past year we have had examples of this.very type of 
work, problems of Governmental relations, Federal taxation, in- 
come tax matters, raw material supplies, indeed the very survival 


of the industry in the United States have been before us as prob- 
lems on which we must bring to bear the best that is in us. 

“It is being very forcibly borne in upon me these past few months 
that the big job of the American Paper and Pulp Association is 
to see what can be done to perpetuate this industry in the United 
States, and it is my feeling that those who are too ready to give 
up the ship and-to say that the industry, particularly in the north- 
east, must be scrapped, and who are not ready to fight to keep the 
industry on its feet in this country, are not imbued with the true 
American spirit. There is no doubt that the great problem be- 
fore the industry in the United States today is its raw material 
supply, and that the study of this problem in all its phases, both 
as to temporary relief and guarantee of future supply furnishes 


the one big pressing job for the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation. 


Awakening to Critical Situation 

“It is no news to this audience that this country has but recently 
awakened to the actually critical situation facing the pulp and 
paper industry. This realization has come as somewhat of a shock 
to many and to the general public who have in the past paid little 
or no attention to the matter so long-as their needs were served. 
It. would doubtless be true to say that the alarm over the pulpwood 
situation, while well founded, has been somewhat over-done so far 
as its psychological effect on the wood and the pulp market is 
concerned. It is no time for either the industry or the public to 
lose their heads, but rather to make a careful and earnest survey 
of the situation and evolve from this study some policy that will, 
perhaps, not correct the trouble very soon, but through which the 
crisis can be tided over and an ultimate and permanent solution 
found within a reasonable length of time. Our industry touches 
so closely the daily lives of the people and reaches such a condi- 
tion of indispensability in our modern life that we must approach 
the problems touchings on raw material supply with a strong con- 
sideration for the public interest involved and with a determination 
that our efforts in the interest of the public must be so widely di- 
rected that no minor considerations or controversial attitude may 
interfere with a successful result. 

“It is with this thought in mind and in this spirit that the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, through its committee on 
forest conservation, has been considering this matter. I will not 
attempt to forestall the report which the committee will bring you 
today showing most laudable progress in not only evolving a pro- 
gram that promises to be effective, but in enlisting in such pro- 
gram the united support of many interests whose views in the past 
have been quite divergent. The discussions today will bring out 
the more prominent phases of this truly constructive program 
and it is my earnest belief that bills now in preparation covering its 
principal features will find approval at the hands of the National 
Congress and’ in State Legislatures. 

“While it has been pointed out that there are promising possi- 
bilities for pulp and paper developments with ample raw material 
within our national domain in regions like Alaska, our immediate 
problem is that of serving an already established industry and 
meeting the emergency in localities where we thoroughly believe 
steps can be taken to protect those industries and guarantee the 
continued existence of prosperous industrial centers which are the 
homes of busy and happy American citizens. It is to this problem, 
gentlemen, that we as citizens, as well as paper and pulp manu- 
facturers, must address ourselves. In our northeastern states 
where the industry is concentrated to a degree found in no other 
section and where the forests have been heavily over-cut for many 
years, there are, perhaps, more pressing reasons for some imme- 
diate or early form of relief if the industry is to continue. It is 
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certain that within this area the industry cannot operate at full 
capacity without the importation of a large percentage of its wood, 
and the condition of the forests demands immediate attention in 
the direction of our program of protection and reforestation, from 
which alone permanent relief can be expected. 


Pulpwood from Crown Lands 


“There has been much discussion regarding the prohibition by 
the Provinces of Canada of the export of unmanufactured pulp- 
wood cut from Crown lands. There has been too much readiness 
to argue the topic in public and in the press, where it will never 
be settled, and too little of amicable conference through properly 
authorized channels that might lead to a mutually satisfactory 
conclusion. Your association approved the passage of the Un- 
derwood Resolution which provided for the appointment of a com- 
mission to take up these matters with Canada, but, while passed 
by both houses of Congress it failed to receive the President’s 
approval. Whatever may be said as to the spirit in which this 
resolution was conceived and the object souglit to be secured, the 
fact remains that the great body of American paper manufacturers 
desire nothing but the fairest kind of reciprocal arrangement with 
Canada as to the interchange of raw materials needed on either 
side and which can be spared to some extent at least without 
actual damage to national interests. Approached in the spirit of 
both sides all our common economic problems will find a mutually 
satisfactory solution. 

It is of interest in this connection to note suggestions 
made by Col. Graves, former chief of, the United States 
Forest Service. He doubts ‘whether Canada has ever con- 
sidered or been given an opporginity to consider the economic 
problem in this country in its broadest aspects, with a view 
to working out plans with the United* States whereby each 
country would assist the other and both be greatly benefited.’ It 
is probable that the resources of Canada are not sufficient to sup- 
port indefinitely both the Canadian and the American industry, on 
the other hand he is ‘inclined to believe that the Canadian resources 
would permit of the export of a larger amount of material than 
at present, enough to allow a steady flow to our mills of a fixed 
quantity that they could count on indefinitely.’ In the present in- 
stance he believes ‘that a conference by representatives of the two 
countries should be held to consider the whole economic problem 
of both countries with a view of working out a plan of mutual 
assistance.’ He lists certain specific matters which the conference 
should consider and it is his earnest belief, in which I fully concur, 
‘that as a result of this conference a measure of relief could be 
granted by Canada without danger to her future interests.’ 


Organization of Woodlands Section 


“There is great interest manifest in the organization of the 
Woodlands section of our association which is: to be effected this 
week. There is no doubt of the need of such an active working 
organization as one factor in our campaign to insure our raw 
material supply. I urge upon every manufacturer with timber 
holdings, large or small, the desirability of working with and 
through this section, thereby giving and receiving all the help 
possible on the practical everyday problems that confront those 
who have charge of this vital part of our business. 


Taxation 

“Any prolonged excess taxation burden placed on the back of 
business is bound to affect our whole economic structure and to 
reach right down to the ‘high cost of living.’ The sooner we 
can have a fair practical ‘peace-time’ readjustment of our present 
system of taxation, the better it will be for our entire population. 
The present system of taxation discourages the expansion of in- 
dustry and the creation of new productive effort. It encourages 
extravagance and waste in industry. It offers no incentive for per- 
sonal saving and lessens the incentive for investment, thereby pro- 


moting personal waste and extravagance. Hurriedly constructed 
in war time, it is only too obviously not adapted to the very dif- 
ferent conditions of the post-war period. The need for radical re- 
vision along sound lines is urgent and imperative. 

“The most notable contribution to this study is that made by 
the enlarged Tax Committee of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, with which our tax committee has been in touch for some 
time, and the progress of whose study and findings is available to 
us through our membership in the National Industrial Conference 
Board. We will present to you today a résumé of the tentative 
report of this committee and believe it a most pertinent topic for 
our industry to consider and to which it can contribute its weight 
of influence in legislation. 

“I commend to our members a careful study of the reports is- 
sued and to be issued by the National Tax Committee and the 
critical reviews of the same, all of which can readily be secured 
through our association. The work that has been done under the 
auspices of the National Industrial Conference Board in this study 
of taxation problems is but another demonstration of its great 
capacity for service to industrial America. 

“In this case, as in all its research work, it exemplifies that im- 
partial scientific spirit in which the truth should always be sought 
in the field of industrial economics and in all those social and 
economic problems affecting industrial development and social well- 
being in our country. Such an attitude of fairness and justice, to- 
gether with the weight of the collective experience and representa- 
tive character of the board’s membership will enlist the proper 
consideration and co-operation of Governmental authorities when 
formulating industrial legislation and policies. Our own industry 
is benefiting with all other industries in this great service. I am 
glad to report that there has been an appreciable increase in the 
financial support of the board by the paper industry during the 
past few months. We are by no means contributing as much as 
our industry should fairly do and the number of subscribers from 
the paper industry, some twenty-five in all, should be quadrupled. 
I know of no activity which I can so confidently recommend. 


Income Tax Committee 

“T am fully convinced that the work of our Income Tax Commit- 
tee has been of great financial and educational value to the in- 
dustry. While the income tax questionnaire seemed at first a bur- 
den placed upon us by a too inquisitive Government, it eventually, 
under the wise direction of your committee, in co-operation with 
the fair and broad-minded attitude of the Government officials, 
worked out to the benefit of both the industry and the Govern- 
ment. I am very glad that we have with us today the men who 
have been most responsible for the successful handling of this one 
of our important Governmental relations, and they will give us a 
final résumé and report which will, I am sure, command your deep 
interest. 

Tariff Matters 

“More than a year ago, I urged that our industry should pre- 
pare itself for whatever might come in the way of tariff changes 
and urged as one of the activities a careful analysis and study of 
tariffs, past and present, and an accumulation of information as to 
the views of individual manufacturers and such other informa- 
tion as might seem necessary to an intelligent consideration of 
the subject. In the light of the recent election and the possibility 
of earlier attention to tariff matters by the National Congress, 
I now renew that suggestion and further suggest that our general 
Tariff Committee, which is composed of representatives of all 
branches of the industry, hold a conference in the very near future 
for the purpose of reconciling any conflicting views that may ap- 
pear, and map out a plan of procedure which will show a united 
front when the time comes to present our views to whatever 
body may have the matter in charge, whether the Tariff Commis- 
sion or Congressional Committees. 
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General Business Conditions 

“This conference affords a proper opportunity for careful survey 
and discussion of general business conditions, as well as the specific 
situation in which our industry finds itself. We all know that no 
industry can live unto itself alone and while it may temporarily 
seem to be outside any disturbing influence that affects the country 
generally, it will eventually be subject to and show the effect of 
the same economic, financial and psychological conditions. 

“We should remember that the general prosperity. of the coun- 
try rests always on the foundation of public security, public order 
and public satisfaction. We have won public security by the de- 
cisive defeat of those nations that threatened it and can now 
devote our energies undividedly to economic, social and industrial 
advance. We have now the consciousness that it is in our power 
to preserve order within our boundaries and enforce our laws 
and without these we cannot hope to be prosperous. The last 
fundamental, public satisfaction, may be even harder to achieve. 

“While we are thoroughly convinced that American business 
prosperity cannot be shaken, we should in all honesty welcome a 
general return among the people at large to a more normal man- 
ner of thinking, working and living. With less of individual and 
corporate extravagance and a resultant increase in thrift; with in- 
creased production in all lines; with an ever-increasing degree of 
understanding between all of the human agencies in industry and 
commerce; with a larger measure of confidence and feeling of mu- 
tual responsibility between management and worker, I can see the 
development of that feeling of ‘public satisfaction’ that is one 
of the greatest factors in public prosperity. 

“We are somewhat of a mercurial race and often pay too much 
attention to superficial conditions, losing sight of the sound and 
stable substructure which is the ultimate support of our national 
prosperity. From every point of view that substructure is capable 
of sustaining all reasonable burdens that our financial, industrial 
and economic life may at this time lay upon it. 

“With bumper crops now being harvested and the universe still 
demanding our products in quantities such as no country has ever 
before been asked to supply, we face a golden opportunity. We 
only need stability of thought and courage in expression, and our 
future will be greater than that of any nation in commerce and 
finance the world has ever known. 

“We have just gone through a great election. Whatever may 
have been our individual leaning, the judgment of a great people 
has been pronounced. 

“Let us now address the future under a united policy of peace, 
friendliness and good will to all peoples and nations of the world in 
the interchange of ideals and commodities, and, by example, show 
the virtues and advantages of honest labor, thrift and close attention 
to the upbuilding of all our economic values upon farms and 
fields, in forest and in mines, factories and industries, and in our 
commercial and banking activities; in equal fairness and justice to 
labor, invested capital and executive service, in a genuine com- 
munity of interest and unity of efforts; each for all, all for each, 
all together for the henor and prosperity of ‘America, the Land 
we Love,’ and also for the whole world.” 

And while doing this for the honor and prosperity of America 
let us not forget that a world that is in economic, political, social 
and industrial distress turns to us for performance and leadership. 
Our great service to the world can be rendered only as we set our 
own house in order and in the spirit of intelligent selfishness as well 
as good will prepare to lend a hand. By the adoption of such a 
programme here at home the United States can prepare for and 
gladly take up the challenge of the world to leadership for to 
such a call our duty and interest alike respond. 

Report of Tax Committee 

Following President Sisson’s address, reports of the following 

committees were given: 
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Tax committee, by Milton E. Marcuse, of the Bedford Pulp 
and Paper Company: 

“As has been stated in the programme the chairman was unavoid- 
ably absent in Europe, and could not attend the final meeting of 
the committee. Therefore, you will have to bear with me while 
I attempt to give you a feeble report of the great work that is 
trying to be accomplished by that great body. 

“Universal dissatisfaction with the existing tax laws compelled 
the thought of all thinking citizens of the United States toward 
suggestions as to proper revision. The first meeting that was held 
on this subject of national scope was held here on April 20 of 
last year, at which about a hundred organizations of business 
interests were represented. It was called by the American Petrol- 
eum Institute and the American Mining Congress, under the 
auspices of the National Industrial Conference Board, and in order 
to give you some idea of the force of any recommendation that 
might come from a committee organized by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, just let me remind you of the national 
importance of that body. It combines in its membership thirty- 
nine national business organizations, representatives of 50,000 man- 
ufacturers in the United States, employing between eight and ten 
million men and women, so that when it gives serious thought 
and study to any subject sufficient to suggest remedial legislation, 
the force that is behind any suggestion made must be felt. 

“In approaching the tax problem, they realized that it was too 
large a subject for the regular tax committee to give the proper 
report on. Therefore, they were empowered to enlarge the com- 
mittee from any source that they decided upon. They did not 
make the increase to the committee from any territorial or busi- 
ness subdivisions primarily, but to bring into the committee a 
thought that would be a composite of the entire business world, 
and while working out a suggestion of the tax solution to bring 
into force not only equity in revenue but also simplicity to ordi- 
narily paradoxical elements. 

“Now they have approached only the revenue end of this propo- 
sition. They recognized the principle of retrenchment as one 
that is a paramount question for consideration, but it is so large a 
subject that this committee could not give to it the proper study, 
and it is a subject that should be given the undivided attention 
of a very competent committee, but they took into consideration a 
point that has rarely been presented to Congress in the form in 
which they proposed to present it. It is entirely unselfish, it 
isn’t on the principle that iron and steel can stand taxation better 
than paper. They have gone at the proposition with the idea 
that the Government needs so much revenue, and they have 
suggested a method that up to the present moment seems best to 
them. I have said up to the present moment advisedly, because 
the findings are not complete. The subject is liable to changes 
from different angles, but they will recommend action that will 
provide ample legislation not only to meet the needs of the Gov- 
ernment for the next few years, but will take into consideration 
the floating and maturing obligations. 

“We have raised $5,400,000,000, and the committee has ap- 
proached the subject with the idea of continuing that amount of 
revenue: from the people. If any retrenchment would reduce the 
amount necessary that would be met by the same spirit. Now 
you have read the report of the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
where he says that the expenses of the Government will be approxi- 
mately a hundred billion dollars for the next few years. Therefore, 
it is a heroic task to raise the $5,400,000,000, and it is that spirit 
of patriotism that pervaded the American people since the great 
war that will help accomplish this task. 

“In June, 1919, we had a debt of approximately $26,500 000,000, 
which has been reduced about two billion and a half dollars to 
September 20. In June, 1919, it reached its peak. Of that amount, 
$3,700,000,000 approximately, was in floating debts in the shape 
of taxes and treasury certificates. That has been reduced by 
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income and conversion of supplies about a billion and a half, and 
the general debt of the country as represented by bonds of 
$24,000,000,000 has been reduced about a billion dollars. But 
that leaves a floating debt of two billion and a half, and that float- 
ing debt has frequent renewals and incidental annoyances that 
come up and affect the money markets and affect the financial 
ends of every business enterprise at every period of renewal. 
Threfore, it is to avoid the frequent occurrence of renewals that 
attempt is made to raise as much revenue as the committee has 
deemed fit to advise. 

“On January 1, 1923, we have maturing six hundred billions in 
war savings stamps, and May, 1923, four billion séven hundred 
millions in victory notes. It is a herculean task to undertake to 
refund these amounts, and it would be very much simplified if 
the floating debt by that time would be removed. That is the 
task they set out to accomplish. How they approached it is very 
clearly explained in the tentative report that they made. They 
had a meeting the 22d of October, at which they had a very 
large attendance, and which was addressed by the men who have 
given the subject the most profound though and whose opinions 
are most highly valued on the subject of economics. After this 
meeting, the tentative report was submitted to the committee, and 
they are now filing what may be a final report, but which may not 
be. They are in meeting this week in New York for that purpose. 
Therefore, there will be no widespread circulation of the tentative 
report as there will be of the more completed report. They attacked 
the subject first to correct the ill-advised, hastily constructed 
war-time taxation, and to bring into our laws such measures as 
would more justly and evenly spread the burden of the mainte- 
nance of the Government throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. First of all, there was a crying demand from every section 
of the country for the reasons set forth so well by the president 
for the repeal of the excess profits tax. That seems to be so 
universally recommended by almost every one and by both great 
parties in Congress, that it is forcing the conclusion that that tax 
should be changed. 

“Now, the excess profits tax produced one billion, three hundred 
million dollars, and they have to find a way of providing for that 
loss of revenue.. They have recommended first, repeal of the 
excess profits tax, which they have estimated as compared with 
the previous years as producing nine hundred millions this year. 
They recommend a limit of surtax on saved incomes to 20 per 
cent., so as to encourage the use of savings in enterprise, which 
will call for a reduction in the present revenue of two hundred 
and thirty millions. 

“They also make a recommendation that the net losses of 
previous or succeeding years could be and should be used to 
offset the profits reported which would affect the revenue to the 
extent of fifty million dollars, making a total net loss estimated 
at one billion, eighty million dollars. 

“There are forty-eight millions from the taxes on transportation 
that will come to the Government, due to the increased rates 
recently, so that reduces the next amount to one billion, thirty- 
four millions. 

“I am going to try to get over this as rapidly as possible. 

“Now, they have made several suggestions as to administrative 
changes, among others is the one I incidentally mentioned there, 
that losses of a previous or immediately succeeding year should 
be used in compiling the profits of the year reported. 

“Other changes that are suggested are that if you sell your 
property in exchange for other securities, that should not be 
accessible to taxation. That the capital stock tax should not 
be the result of two investigations on the part of the Commis- 
sioner of Revenue, who would assess the capital stock tax at 
the same time they assessed the income tax or profit tax. They 
do suggest that any investigations, inquisitorial investigations at 
least, be reduced to one. 
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“Now, to provide for this decreased income, they are suggest- 
ing that in lieu of an excess profit tax there should be a profit 
tax, a flat profit tax on all profits without any exceptions, not 
even the two thousand dollar exemption now offered to relieve 
lesser institutions, and that recommendation of 16 per cent. would 
provide five hundred and fifty millions. 


“They suggest the quadrupling of the stamp taxes, the present 
documentary taxes which would yield a hundred and thirty-four 
million dollars. They suggest the increase to three cents of the 
first-class postage stamp, the increase to 10 per cent. on cigarettes 
and an increase on tobacco that would yield eight millions, an 
increase on musical instruments to yield seventy million, and on 
cosmetics, etc., six millions and a half. Here is an entirely new 
tax, automobiles and trucks, special annual excise tax equivalent 
to 50 per cent. for each horsepower, one hundred million dollars. 
Now, these following four are also new suggestions, entirely new 
forms; Gasoline, one cent on a gallon, which would yield forty- 
five millions; two cents on a pound of sugar, two hundred millions; 
coffee, two cents, tea ten cents, which would yield ten millions; 
making a total of twelve hundred and ninety-three millions, and 
they have an alternative by increasing the normal tax on incomes, 
and surtax on income, from forty to fifty millions. 


“In these recommendations, they have not recommended the 
tax that has appealed to every man who has given cursory 
thought to the subject. Every man that was on that committee 
went hopefully into that meeting thinking that an entirely new tax 
could be assessed that would simplify everything and take the 
burden of taxation entirely off the shoulders of every one per se, 
by the recommendation of a tax on sales and turnovers. I can 
say confidently that the committee were practically unanimous 
in their. individual views that that was the proper subject for 
taxation. They left the subject after many meetings, devoting 
hours and days of their time to the study, recommending that 
no sales tax be assessed. 


“Now, they were not entirely unanimous on it.. I say not 
entirely unanimous; there were one or two voices in the whole 
organization that were unwilling to surrender some form of 
sales tax, but those that had reached their conviction had reached 
it most firmly, and they had brought into the discussion of the 
subject such men as Professor Adams, whom you all know, of 
Yale; Professor Seligman and Professor Hague of Columbia, and 
Professor Kemmerer of Princeton, Otto Kahn, and such men, 
who are authorities on the subject of taxation. All of them had 
good and substantial reasons for not levying such a tax. The 
tax on sales is being imposed in Canada, also in Germany and 
France. We ourselves are using it in the Philippines. It has 
been used in Mexico for a long time. It is not a new form of 
taxation. It has been used as the dernier resort in every country 
where it has been used. It has been tried in the various countries 
in the world from the time of the Egyptians, when we first 
started to assess taxes. It was used freely in the fime of the 
Romans, and brought up to date through all the countries of 
the world, even in America after 1776, when we were confronted 
by the necessity of adequate revenue for war indebtedness. It 
was given serious consideration and abandoned as unsound and 
economically unwise. This fact was brought out, that no country 
has ever adopted it that hasn’t abandoned it, and no country has 
ever adopted it, with the exception of Germany in 1919 and 
France in 1920, when they have once tried it and abandoned it. 
It has only been used again in those countries because all other 
methods of taxation have exhausted themselves. 


“Now, Mr. Guyon of Canada, recently made a speech, when 
he stated that that tax was not only not burdensome, but it was 
welcomed by the people and certainly by the Government, because 
it was yielding 20 per cent. more revenue than the Government 
experts had figured on. 
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“The experience of Germany and France is entirely too recent 
for them to express any opinion on the subject, and that of Ger- 
many is too little known to form our own opinions on. 


“The Canadian law has a list of-exemptions that will reach 
to the ceiling already, and with the authority to add to the list 
of exemptions whoever they see fit. One of the difficulties of the 
sales tax is its equality of distribution. Mr. Otto Kahn reac! e4 
finally the conclusion that he favored some form of sales tax 
such as on the final distribution; in other words, as the product 
passed to the manufacturer or consumer or to the final consumer 
from the retailer. To tax the living wage, which it would prac- 
tically accomplish, is socially unsound for the reasons that it 
would reduce the standard of living by increasing the cost of 
living among those people who spend substantially all they earn for 
their daily requirements and comforts. 


“Therefore, that principle was the basic principle on which it 
was rejected by the committee, The fact that it could or could 
not be passed along was another subject, that it would change 
our methods of business in a sellers’ market. You can pass any- 
thing along, but when it comes to a buyer’s market, would not 
the burden of it have to be borne by a very small class of part 
of our population ? 


“Here was another problem of its inequality of application. The 
man who made his own field from his own pig iron that he made 
himself had but one tax in his continuous manufacture from the 
ore bed to the finished product. Whereas, a man who bought ore 
or pig-iron or steel, or the different things that went into the 
manufacture, would have a series of taxes. 


“There was another feature objected to, and that was in com- 
petition with foreign business, where inequalities would arise 
again. So the committee, for these and several other reasons 
which will be presented to you in full in that final report, 
abandoned the thought of the sales tax as a proper medium of 
securing revenue. In opposition to them were great organiza- 
tions like the National Association of Business Men, that was 
represented by Mr. Rothschild, who had a great meeting in Salt 
Lake City in the early part of October, and they give good and 
substantial reasons why they should have such a tax. You know 
a questionnaire was sent by Winthrop & Company, to which they 
received 4,300 answers, 70 per cent. or more favorable to a turn- 
over tax. You know that one of the big insurance companies also 
sent a questionnaire throughout the whole country to the business 
men and men who have given profound thought to the subject, and 
they were overwhelmingly in favor of the sales tax. The National 
Association of Business Men want to raise every dollar of our 
taxation in that way. The business men’s national tax committee 
is a very large organization. Now, the other side of that thing 
was, of course, voiced by such men as the president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, who took the principle that taxing the ability to 
pay was wrong economically, that you ought to spread the burden 
of taxation to every citizen of the country, that we should not 
penalize savings, but expenses, and that enterprise needed to save 
capital and save earnings of the larger income, and they gave 
very good reasons. 


“I am just trying to give you both sides as they were presented, 
but I am very certain that the report that will come to you from 
the industrial conference board will be a recommendation that 
is bound to have itself felt.” 


REPORT ON FOREST CONSERVATION 

The Committee on Forest Conservation report was presented 
by Frank L. Moore as follows: 

“Since the presentation of its report entitled ‘The Next Steps 
in the Forestry Programme at the annual meeting of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, April 15, 1920, your committee has 
been busily engaged in carrying out the authorization given it, to 





do all it could upon its own initiative and in co-operation with 
other agences to secure the legislation outlined in that report, as 
being fundamental to a national forest policy, which shall even- 


tually provide an adequate timber supply for the people of the 
United States. 


“Your committee is very glad to report its efforts have resulted 
in a highly gratifying measure of success, and that on October 
15 it met in joint conference with representatives of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Association of Wood-Using 
Industries, the American Forestry Association, the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, at which the entire matter was discussed at length. 


“Unanimous agreement was reached on all essentials of a federal 
legislative programme in accord with our previous reports, and 
also substantially in accord with the recommendations made last 
June to the United States Senate by Chief Forester William B. 
Greeley. Colonel Greeley was at the conference by invitation and 
gave its conclusions his full approval on behalf of the United States 
Forest Service. It is eXpected that this preliminary agreement, 
through its full consideration of the public welfare, will receive the 
ratification of all the public and private agencies represented at the 
conference and also be acceptable to the majority of others inter- 
ested, including the forestry departments of the several States. 


“The primary provisions are two-fold—for a considerable 
extension of direct federal activity in forest ownership and produc- 
tion, and for the development with federal aid and encourage- 
ment of such systematic policies in the several forested States as, 
being consistent with local conditions, will bring about adequate 
forest protection and reproduction in the interest of these States 
and of the public at large. 


“Much of the responsibility for forest production lies with the 
States and private owners. To define that which lies with the 
Government and hence is properly for the consideration of Con- 
gress, the following legislation is proposed: 


“1. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture, after consulting 
appropriate local agencies, to approve an adequate policy for each 
State, covering the essentials of fire protection on timbered and 
restocking lands, reforestation of denuded lands, and, where and 
to the extent necessary, the cutting and removing of timber crops 
so as to promote continuous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor, and authorizing his co-operation in the work 
required, provided there is also satisfactory local compliance in 
State legislation or administrative practice. Chief, although not 
entire emphasis for the time being, is placed on fire prevention, as 
the most important single step, and not less than a million dollars 
should be annually available for such co-operation with the States. 

“2. A survey to obtain necessary information as to forest 
resources, forest production and forest requirements of the nation. 

“3. Provision for studies and experiments in forest reproduction 
methods, wood. utilization, timber tests, wood preservation, de- 
velopment of by-products and other steps to bring about the 
most effective use of the nation’s forest resources. 

“4. Provision for a study of forest taxation, to assist States 
in devising tax laws which will encourage the conservation and 
growing of timber. Investigation also of methods of insuring 
against forest losses by fire. 

“5. Provision for more rapid replanting of the vast areas of 
denuded lands within the national forests. 

“6. Appropriation of ten million dollars a year for five years 
for the purchase of lands which should be added to the National 
Forest system, whether or not on the headwaters of navigable 
streams as such purchases are now limited. 

“7. Authorizing acquisition of similar lands by exchange of 
land or timber when clearly in the public interest. 

“8. Authorizing the addition to National Forests of lands now 
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in other forms of government ownership but found chiefly suit- 
able for permanent forest production. 

“Some of these features of a complete Federal program will 
doubtless be covered in whole or in part by recommendations to 
Congress by the Secretary of Agriculture in connection with the 
agricultural appropriation bill. It was felt by the conference, 
however, that they should be presented to Congress in a com- 
prehensive measure, clearly setting forth the picture of an adequate 
national forest policy and proper Federal participation therein. 
By this means, with other efforts, the necessary private and state 
participation can best be shown and obtained. 

“The responsibility for the carrying out of a National Forest 
policy, aside from the administration of government-owned lands, 
rests upon the State authorities and private owners, since under 
our form of government the control of corporate and private 
activities is retained primarily by the States, and is not delegated 
to the Federal Government. 

“In order, therefore, to link up National, State and private ac- 
tivities in an effective programme, it is necessary that the States 
in which forest land constitutes any considerable factor shall 
establish essential requirements in protecting timbered and cut- 
over land from fire, in reforesting denuded lands, and, where 
and to the extent necessary, in the cutting and removing of timber 
crops by such methods as will promote continuous production of 
timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 

“With due regard for all interests concerned, based upon its 
own experience and study of the question, together with sugges- 
tions received from many prominent foresters, your committee 
believes that an adequate and effective State forest policy should 
include the following principles and provisions: 

“1. That all soil shall be made productive of the crop to 
which it is best adapted or for which there is the greatest public 
need. 


“2. That while agriculture and forestry are based upon soil 
production, the methods necessary in forestry and the time involved 
are so. different from those of agriculture that forestry demands an 
entirely different form of administration. 

“3. That State forest policies shall be initiated and carried 
out in co-operation with the National Government and with 
private owners wherever and to the fullest extent possible. 


“4. That State forest legislation shall establish general principles 
and procedure only and vest in a properly constituted and non- 
poltical body, acting through technically qualified representatives, 
the responsibility for the fixing of regulations and enforcing them. 


5. That the paramount and immediate consideration in any 
forest policy is the creation and maintenance of effective means 
for the prevention and control of fire on all forest lands of what- 
ever ownership, and that every owner of forest land shall be 
required to conduct operations thereon in such a manner as to 
avoid creating a fire menace to adjacent property. 

“6. That forest surveys, land classification, forest research and 
forest education shall be provided for. 

“7. That there shall be such changes and adjustments in pre- 
vailing systems of taxation as will enable all forest land to be 
equitably taxed thereunder, yet will not discourage the holding 
of private forest land for future crops without impairing local 
revenues. 

“8. That the State, upon request shall assist the private owner 
of forest lands to make them cuntinuously productive through 
the preparation of working plans, supplying of planting material 
and supervision of silvicultural operations free of charge or at 
cost. 

“9. That the State be empowered to take over at a fair valua- 
tion and administer as part of the system of public forests any 
land, which, after competent examination, is classified as suitable 


only for timber growth, in case the owner refuses to avail himself 
of the opportunities and assistance provided by the public to 
encourage forestry upon private lands. 


“10. That the acquisition of forest land by the State is essential 
to a sound forest policy. 

“11. That all State-owner forests shall be utilized for con- 
tinuous production, both for direct returns in forest products and 
indirect returns in soil protection, game and recreation. 


“12. That all State-owned forest property shall be capitalized 
upon the records of the administrative body so that all expenses 
in connection with the development thereof and returns there- 
from may be accounted for on a business basis to the people of 
the State who furnish the funds for the undertaking and enjoy its 
results. 


“Your committee submits the foregoing as the result of its work 
during the past six months and recommends that if the views 
here set forth meet with the approval of the members of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association the committee be authorized 
to proceed further in its efforts to bring about the enactment 
of National and State legislation of the character suggested.” 


REPORT ON INCOME TAX QUESTIONNAIRE 


The report of the Income Tax Questionnaire Commiitee was 
given by Frank H, Macpherson, of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Company, who said: 


“It has been deemed due to the paper industry that a final 
report should be made touching upon the work that has been done 
since the date of the Income Tax Questionnaire Committee’s last 
report, presented at the annual meeting of the association in 
New York, April 13, 1920; likewise, that a short historical state- 
ment should be prepared and submitted to the industry setting 
forth briefly the various steps taken by the committee through 
its entire work, to protect the interests of the industry generally. 


“For the benefit of a comparative few who have suggested that 
possibly if this committee had not been so ‘aggressive’ or had not 
gone so far in its efforts to collaborate with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue (Natural Resources Subdivision) that the industry might 
have been spared the time and expense which the preparation 
of the answers to the questionnaire have required, it is thought 
well at this point to state again, briefly, some outstanding facts 
concerning the attitude of the committee in the earlier stages of its 
existence. These facts have all been stated in previous reports, 
and have probably been overlooked by the few who have expressed 
these views. The facts are: 

“1, That the Treasury Department (Income Tax Section) 
came to the American Paper and Pulp Association in the first 
instance and indicated its intention of sending out a questionnaire 
and sought assistance. 

“2. That such draft questionnaire was submitted to the com- 
mittee by a representative of the Treasury Department the day 
following its appointment. 

“3. That the committee was unable to satisfy itself that there 
was any real necessity for such questionnaire, and it accordingly 
prepared a brief in opposition to the idea, which brief was by a 
sub-committee presented to the proper officials at Washington, and 
which brief set forth the opinion that the making up of the 
answers to such questionnaire would prove exceedingly burden- 
some and expensive to the industry. 

“4. That much of the information requested through the 
questionnaire as submitted was not germane to the expressed 
primary purpose of the document as understood by the committee. 

“5. That the pulp and paper industry should not be singled out 
and put to an expense of this sort, unless it were the intention 
to require like returns from all other industries. 

“6. That the members of the committee had not been able 
to establish in their own minds that such real necessity for the 
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proposed questionnaire existed as would warrant the expenditure 
of time and money required to carry it to its final conclusion. 

“The Treasury Department representatives made very plain to 
the sub-committee which attended at Washington that a question- 
naire was conceived to be necessary, and would be sent out in any 
event; that in order to properly audit the accounts of the years 
1912 to 1919, and subsequent years, certain information not in the 
possession of the Income Tax Division had to be obtained. 

“Under these circumstances, the committee felt in duty bound 
to acquiesce to the fullest extent in the request of the Treasury 
Department, that the industry should collaborate with it in order 
that a questionnaire might be prepared as simple in form as pos- 
sible, and yet one which would furnish to the greatest extent 
possible the information needed for use by the Income Tax 
Division. 

“As a result of such collaboration, the committee succeeded in 
having stricken from the questionnaire all questions relating to 
(a) cost of inventories, (b) operating costs, (c) that “associated 
business” should not be included in the list of producers, asked 
to fill out the questionnaire, and (d) in very materially simplifying 
the questionnaire as finally submitted, as compared to the original 
draft. 

“The eliminaion of the items ‘a’ and ‘b’ from the questionnaire 
meant an actual saving to the industry, in time and expense, of 
hundreds of thousands cf dollars, while the relieving of ‘associated 
business’ (which means waxing plants, paper box-making plants, 
food and other container plants, carton manufacturers, tag manu- 
facturers, paper bag manufacturers, paper towel and napkin man- 
ufacturers, envelope and papeterie manufacturers, paper dish man- 
ufacturers, tissue converters, toilet paper converters, furniture 
manufactuers (using paper), and the many other industries using 
paper as a basic product of manufacture, of the filling in of the 
questionnaire. While this latter was perhaps not a direct benefit 
to the producers of paper, it was, nevertheless, a very valuable 
service rendered to their many customers. 

“Following the issuance of the questionnaire (form T. P.), and 
of the report of the ‘Income Tax Questionnaire Committee’ in 
April, 1920, regional conferences were arranged for at various 
points centrally located, for discussion of the questionnaire, and 
of the primer, which had been prepared and sent out with the 
April report of the committee. Meetings were held at the follow- 
ing points and dates: Cleveland, Ohio, May 17-18; Middletown, 
Ohio, May 20-21; Kalamazoo, Mich., May 24-25; Appleton, Wis., 
May 27-28; Philadelphia Pa., June 1-2; Springfield, Mass., June 
3-4; Watertown, N. Y., June 7-8; Portland, Me., June 10-11. 

“The Bureau of Internal Revenue was represented at all of 
these meetings with the exception of the last, by the late Henry 
E. Surface, valuation engineer. The industry was represented at 
the Middletown, Kalamazoo and Appleton conferences by F. H. 
MacPherson, chairman of the committee; and at Philadelphia, 
Springfield, Watertown and Portland, by H. R. Weaver. These 
conferences were, for the most part, well attended by executives, 
accountants and auditors of the manufacturers in their respective 
localities. Very great interest was shown and innumerable ques- 
tions were asked and answered to the best ability of the Gov- 
ernment representative and the representatives of the industry. 
These meetings were a distinct value in setting at rest any feeling 
as to the necessity, or otherwise, of filling in the questionnaire 
which theretofore may have existed in the minds of some members 
of the industry. 

“At this point we should pause for a moment to record the 
great loss which came to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
likewise to the paper industry, in the death of Henry E. Surface, 
valuation engineer, of the Income Tax Section of the bureau. 
Mr. Surface had attended the conference at Watertown, N. Y., on 
June 7 and 8, and was on his way to Portland, Maine, on the 
night of June 8, as a passenger on one of the ill-fated trains 


which were in the accident on the New York Central at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on that night. The members of the Income Tax 
Questionnaire Committee who had come most in contact with 
the late Mr. Surface had formed a very high opinion of his 
ability, and of his fair-mindedness—he was willing to be shown 
and to change his views to accord with the opinions of others 
when he had satisfied himself as to the reasonableness of the 
position taken by those others. We all regret very much his 
untimely passing. 

“Advice has recently been received from the office of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that a successor to the late Mr, 
Surface has been named in Walter Robertson, of New York. We 
are advised that he has had many years’ experience in designing, 
constructing and reconstructing pulp and paper plants; he has 
appraised mills, including water powers, etc. His experience 
has, it is stated, been a decidedly broad one in this field, and the 
officers of the Bureau of Internal Revenue believe he. will be of 
great value in handling the work which is before him. 

“We are informed that blank questionnaires were mailed to 
956 taxpayers and that up to November 1, 281 completed question- 
naires had been returned; that extensions of time were granted 
rather liberally, and largely because the death of Mr. Surface 
made it necessary to postpone consideration of the questionnaires. 

“Following the sending out of the questionnaire in May last, it 
developed that the Eastern Paper Board Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, or some of its members, felt that the questionnaire was 
not properly applicable to the paper board mills, and request was 
made of the Bureau of Internal Revenue that such mills should 
be exempted from filling out the Form T-P. A conference was 
held in Washington, D. C., on July 21, when the objections of 
the paper board mills, or some of them, were set forth. The 
Government position was made plain to the protestants and its 
reasons given for including the box board mills in the inquiry. 
After some discussion, the officers representing the Income Tax 
Department expressed willingness to permit the protestants to 
formulate its own questionnaire, acting with some qualified 
member or members of the Treasury staff. Just how far this 
work has proceeded your committee is not advised. Since the 
tox board mills comprise a very large percentage of the taxpayers 
to whom Form T-P was sent, this will further account for the 
large number of unanswered questionnaires.” 

The various reports were further discussed by H. R. Weaver, of 
the International Paper Company; Carl B. Stevens, of the Federal 
Income Tax Bureau of Chicago; R. S. Kellog, of the News Print 
Service Bureau, and R. G. Elliott, of the National Credit Men’s 
Association. 

In Memory of War Heroes 


A solemn moment interrupted the morning session, when at 
exactly 11 o'clock, while the city’s whistles were blowing and 
the church bells ringing, President Sisson halted the proceedings 
and requested all to stand and face the east, ‘as a reverent tribute 
to the memory of those who had paid the supreme sacrifice that 
the world might be free. 


Suspends Schedules on Chip Board 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., November 10, 1920.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended from November 29 to March 29, 
1921, the operation of certain schedules appearing in Agent E. B. ° 
Boyd’s I. C. C. tariff No. A-1130. 

The suspended schedules provide for changes in commodity 
descriptions of chip-board and strawboard resulting in increased 
commodity rates on those commodities in straight or mixed car- 
loads between St. Louis and points in Illinois and points in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 
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The luncheon, in which jointed the members of the National 
Paper Trade Association, was held in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel and established another record for attendance, 
as being the largest in the forty-three years’ history of the asso- 
ciation. Seated at the head table were: 

Lewis C. Anderson, vice-president, W. G. Oglesby Paper Com- 
pany; George W. Olmsted, Butler Paper Company; Louis Bloch, 
vice-president and general manager, Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, member at large of executive committee, A. P. & P. A.; 
C. N. Bicknell, Union Paper and Twine Company, vice-president, 
National Paper Trade Association; W. J. Raybold, vice-president 
and treasurer, B. D. Rising Paper Company, executive committee, 
American Paper and Pulp Association; S. M. Felton president, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad; A. H. Nevius, vice-president and 
general manager, Miami Paper Company, Western vice-president, 
American Paper and Pulp Association; David R. Forgan, president, 
National City Bank of Chicago; George W. Sisson, Jr., president, 
Racquette River Paper Company, president, American Paper and 
Pulp Association; Ross P, Andrews, president and general manager, 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, president, National Paper Trade 
Association; Henry W. Stokes, president, York Haven Paper Com- 
pany; A. B. Daniels, president, L. L. Brown Paper Company, ex- 
president, American Paper and Puly Association; Ed. F, Herrlin- 
ger, Herrlinger & Company, vice-president, National Paper Trade 
Association; Frank L. Moore, president, Newton Falls Paper Com- 
pany, ex-president, American Paper and Pulp Association; O. A. 
Miller, president, Central Paper Company, ex-president, National 
Paper Trade Association; L. M. Alexander, president, Nekossa Ed- 
ward Paper Company; F. L. Stevens, president, Stevens and 
Thompson Paper Company, Eastern vice-president, American Paper 
and Pulp Association, 


President Sisson Opens Speaking 


After full justice had been given to an excellent menu, Presi- 
dent Sisson, as toastmaster, opened the speaking programme say- 
ing: 

“I count this a most auspicious occasion. I have felt elated 
heretofore on certain occasions in gatherings of this kind in the 
paper industry, but never in my recollection, and I think not in 
the recollection of that l:onored, oldest member of our body, Mr. 
Whiting (applause) have we seen in the forty-three years of the 
existence of this association such an occasion as this where, with- 
out the usual paraphernalia of a social banquet, we can see 500 
earnest, thoughtful men from all branches of the industry gathered 
together to consider carefully, calmly and sanely the conditions 
in their own business as well as those in the country and world 
at large. So I want to congratulate our industry that we have 
arrived in our organizations, that we have arrived in our attitude 
of mind to that point where we can see the necessity, the advis- 
ability and the real effect in our service to the country of getting 
together and comparing notes as we are doing here on this occa- 
sion today. 

“We are meeting also upon a memorial day, a day which has 
recollections to us of joy as well as sadness, a day which inspires 
us to attempt in our readjustment problems in times of peace an 
attitude that we think perhaps was not fully taken advantage of 
when that first armistice day occurred two years ago. 

“We are facing readjustment problems in this industry and in 
all industries, but we are facing those problems with open eyes 
and unafraid. Unafraid, why? Because we are meeting those 
problems with full knowledge of the conditions in our own industry 
as well as conditions in the country at large. We are going to 
reap in this readjustment the benefit of the knowledge we have 
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gained by the work we have been doing in the various branches 
of the paper industry, both in the manufacturing and in the mer- 
chandising end, and I want to congratulate the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, and I want to congratulate, Mr. President, 
the National Paper Trade Association for the fact that they are 
all working on sound, economic lines and intend to so guide their 
business as those lines and their findings will recommend to do. 

“We must challenge our emotions with our intellect, gentlemen, 
in any problem that comes before us. That will bear repetition— 
we must challenge our fears with definite knowledge of the situa- 
tions that come before us, and any one in his attitude toward 
national affairs or in his attitude toward his own business is actu- 
ated by mere impulse or emotion has not arrived at that position 
where I believe the paper industry has arrived in America. 

“We are in a sound position; we are not overextended in this 
industry financially; we are not overtaxed so far as inventories 
of stocks are concerned. We have escaped some of the detrimental 
influence that have affected other industries, and I can see nothing, 
with wise action on our part, to halt or to hinder the onward march 
of success and prosperity in this industry. 

“That is my thought and my message to you today, and it is 
based on the sound study of economics which has been your work 
during the past particularly three or four years. 

“In considering these things, our thoughts go at once to the 
financial necessities of all business. We must turn to the banker 
from time to time, and he has his proper place in all those things 
that have to do with modern business. We are interested to 
know what the leading bankers of this country think of the present 
situation, not only domestic but international, and it is indeed 
fortunate that we have with us today a man who by his standing 
in the banking community, by his experience and knowledge, is 
well fitted to address us on the matter of ‘Business Conditions and 
the Paper Manufacturer,’ and I have great pleasure in presenting 
to you David R. Forgan, president of the National City Bank of 
Chicago.” 

Mr. Forgan proved an interesting speaker and held the close 
attention of his audience during his analysis of the business situa- 
tion. 

Others who spoke interestingly on the subjects assigned to them 
were President S. M. Felton of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road, on “Manufacturers and Transportation”; H. A. Ley, presi- 
dent of the Life Extension Institution of New York, on “A Worth- 
while Industrial Activity,” and Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president of 
the Drexel Institute, on “Forestry Conservation.” 


Connecticut Cost Association Meets 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoke, Mass., November 15, 1920—The Connecticut Valley 
Branch of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry held its 
November meeting last Monday evening at the Hotel Nonotuck, 
preceded by a banquet. John A. Reilly, head of the Cost Depart- 
ment of the American Writing Paper Company and president of 
the association, presided and covers were laid for about 60. 

Cost men from most of the paper mills of the valley and sev- 
eral of the paper converting firms attended. The paper of the eve- 
ning was by Walter M. Kidder of New York City of the W. M. 
Kidder Company, cost and production engineers. Most of the 
papers of previous sessions had been of interest to the paper manu- 
facturers alone, but Mr. Kidder’s paper was a general one on the 
value of cost work and equally valuable to the paper converters. 
A lively discussion followed the paper and many questions were 
asked of Mr. Kidder. 
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WOODLANDS SECTION OF A. P. & P. A. FORMED 


On Friday what might be considered the big feature of the 
week’s conference, the organizing of the Woodlands Section of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, took place. 

The large attendence and the interest in the various papers read 
is a strong indication that this branch of the association will prove 
invaluable in the future development of the industry.. Each paper 
read showed the intelligent investigation its author had made of 
his subject. Following are the papers read: 

At the close of the meeting, a committee on organization, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Kellogg, who acted as temporary chairman, pre- 
sented the following names as members of the executive com- 
miftee: D. A. Crocker, chairman; C. W. Hurtubis, vice-chair- 


man; O. M. Porter, secretary-tredsurer; R. J. Patrick and R. S. 
Kellogg. The men were unanimously elected. The executive 
committee will begin its functions at once, and among other things 
will prepare a permanent set of articles, to define the purpose, 
scope and character of the section. Also, the committee will 
arrange the place for the next meeting. In the near future a 
joint meeting is to be held with the Woodlands Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, at some place “where true 
Canadian hospitality may be experienced by the United States 
visitors.” 

Canadian forest interests were well represented at the organi- 
zation meeting. 


COSTS IN WOODS OPERATIONS 


D. A. CrocKER, OF THE EASTERN Mr. Co., BANGor, ME. 


This paper has been announced in our programme as covering 
the subject of “Costs in Woods Operations.” I would like to add 
to that title the words, “From the Manager’s Point of View,” for 
it is wholly from that point of view that I shall approach my 
subject. I am not an expert cost accountant and hold no brief for 
any particular system. I do know what I consider essential records 
and in discussing these records will perhaps lay more or less em- 
phasis on the methods used in our own organization, not because 
I consider them perfect, but because they are the ones with which 
I am familiar. Perhaps another way of stating my subject would 
be as “Essential Cost Records for Woods Operations.” 


Cost Accounting Highly Developed 


In the pulp and paper industry as a whole I imagine that cost 
accounting methods have been as highly developed as in any line 
of business, and the fact that we have a cost Section of this as- 
sociation shows how important the leaders of the industry con- 
sider the subject. In spite of this fact, it has been my experience 
that the woods departments of the various companies, at least in 
my own locality, are to a large extent following cost keeping 
methods which, although they give a good picture in dollars and 
cents of what has happened, do not enable the manager to follow 
closely the progress of his operations during the season. 


Due to a Combination of Reasons 


This is probably due to a combination of reasons: 

(1) The seasonal nature of our operations in the Northeastern 
part of the United States has made many operators believe that 
they could not get cost figures in time for them to be of any cur- 
rent benefit. This is perhaps one reason that the Southern and 
Western lumber operators are, as a rule, ahead of the northeastern 
operators in this respect. 

(2) The influence of climatic variations such as a heavy rain or 
snow storm or an unusually mild winter is,so great as to make 
anything but very general averages seem valueless to some woods 
operators. 

(3) Added to the above we have the prejudice of the practical 
man of the general type of our woods superintendents and fore- 
men against any innovations. This is particularly true of inno- 
vations which to their mind do not produce pulpwood. The man- 
aget of a woods department has, therefore, had to overcome a 
considerable inertia before he could successfully install the cost 
records essential today. 

What is the essential information for the manager of the woods 
operations. Boiled down into a few words it is the current cost 
of his operations. In order, however, to get this information he 
must know what his supplies cost, not only at the point of pur- 


chase but when actually consumed. He must know what it costs 
to hire men and transport them to the camps. He must know 
what these men actually produce and what it costs to board them. 
He must know the proper charges per unit of time or production 
to make for horses and machinery, and the amount of his camp 
construction cost to be charged into the particular year’s opera- 
tions. These are only a few of the things which it is necessary 
for him to know in order that he may follow with some degree of 
accuracy the current cost of the operations, and in order to do 
this he must have some good accounting system, and some good 
men to run it. 


How Results Are Obtained 


I have tried to give some little idea of the current information 


which I think a woods manager should have. In order to explain 
one way of getting these results, I am going to tell a little about 
the system in use in our operations. 

Like the old time operators we start our season's account for 
an operation with an inventory of supplies and equipment left 
over from the previous year. In our country this inventory is 
taken on or about April 1 and we put the best men in our woods 
clerical force on to this. It is the final check on the past season’s 
costs and the base for all the next season’s costs, and is of the 
greatest importance. The addition to the April 1 inventory ac- 
count of all supplies and equipment purchased during the year and 
the subtraction from this total of the inventory amount of the 
next April 1 inventory shows the total amount of supplies and 
equipment used in a given season’s operation. 

Today the woods manager wants to know exactly what each 
camp is doing, not only as a whole but also in the various items. 
of work. ‘We get this result in our own system by carrying a 
sort of supplementary ledger which we know as a distribution 
ledger. All work in the woods is classified and symbolized. On 
our payrolls, supply reports, etc., that come in from the woods, 
all charges and credits are made to the various classes of work 
at the various camps, and entered in our distribution ledger under 
the proper account. 

Our contro] account shows a certain operation has cost two 
hundred thousand dollars. The distribution ledger shows how 
the two hundred thousand dollars was expended. The distribution 
ledger shows the cost pér cord of camps and other buildings, cost 
per cord of general expense, cost per cord of pulpwood cut, peeled 
and fitted, in the long log, cost per cord of pulpwood cut, peeled, 
fitted, sawed, swamped and piled at the stump, and the cost per 
cord of wood manufactured in a dozen different ways, showing 
separately the cost per cord of wood cut by monthly men and 
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wood cut by cord cutters, not only when the operation is com- 
pleted, but at the end of each week or month. 

Now we go one step farther. We not only know the cost per 
cord of the operation as a whole, but we know the cost per cord 
at each camp in the operation. 

Arriving at Cost of Meals 

We keep the cost of cord cutters’ wood. We pay them a fixed 
price per cord for cutting and charge them a fixed amount 
per day for board, but we are obliged to charge the same 
price for board as charged by other operators, and we feel that 
this rate of board is frequently established by some operator who 
does not know the actual cost of men’s board. In arriving at our 
cost of meals we include: 

First, cost of supplies plus freight delivered at the nearest rail- 
road point. 

Second, cost of toting supplies to the camp. 

Third, cost of handling supplies through 
charge also includes fire insurance. 

Fourth, cooks’ and cookees’ meals as well as their labor. There 
are two items we have not as yet included in our cost of meals 
that should be. They are, firewood used in cook room when it is 
hauled and manufactured by some person other than the cookee 
and the depreciation on cooking utensils, including cookstoves. 

We have a sheet in our distribution ledger that shows us the 
total loss or gain on meals served to cord cutters at the end of 
each month. This account is charged with the number of cord 
cutters’ meals at the actual cost from our meal reports and this 
same account is given credit for the amount we receive for meals 
from cord cutters. This amount is posted from our pay-rolls at 
the end of each month, and shows us the loss or gain per meal. 
Sometimes the loss on cord cutters’ meals will increase the cost 
of cord cutters’ wood from ten to twenty cents per cord. 

Distribution Ledger 

The distribution ledger is a loose leaf ledger each sheet repre- 
senting some class of work in some particular camp. For in- 
stance, we start building a camp, a name and symbol is given the 
camp. We head a sheet with this name and symbol, insert it in our 
distribution ledger, and as our reports are received from our op- 
eration, the charges are posted to this sheet. These charges are 
made up of man and horse labor from man and horse pay-rolls. 
Man meals from cook room meals reports, horse meals from 
hovel meal reports and material and supplies from our monthly 
supply reports. When the camp is completed the last item we 
have is a credit to the camp for material such as roofing left over 
and returned and tools used in building the camp are returned at 
their actual value, not at the price they were charged to the camp. 
By treating the charges and credit in this manner, the deprecia- 
tion on the tools goes into the cost of the camp. When the last 
posting has been made, this sheet in our distribution ledger shows 
us the total cost of the camp. 


Divided Into Eight Classes 

Our inventory of supplies and equipment is divided into eight 
classes, viz.: Camp supplies, hovel supplies, miscellaneous sup- 
plies, veterinary supplies, furnishings, wangun, tools and equip- 
ment and live stock. The following will give a general idea of the 
classification, although including only a few of the items in each 
instance : 

Camp supplies consist of all eatables going to the cook room. 

Hovel supplies consist of grain, hay, etc., going to the hovel. 

Miscellaneous supplies consist of horse shoes, nails, roofing, lum- 
ber, etc. 

Veterinary supplies consist of horse medicines and instruments. 

Furnishings consist of spreads, dishes, stoves, etc. 

Wangun consists of clothing and tobacco, etc., sold to our men. 

Tools and equipment consist of axes, spuds, saws, wagons, sleds, 
chains, saw machines, etc. 


storehouses; this 


Live stock consists of cows, hogs, hens and beef cattle. 

If all of these classes of supplies were treated as one, after we 
had figured the cost per cord of an operation it would not mean 
as much to us since we would have supplies, tools, equipment and 
any money we may have made on wangun sold to men, all in- 
cluded in one figure. With our classification we can, at a glance, 
put our finger on any hole. Then we go into the hole, make an 
analysis of this particular account and show why the cost is high, 
and can compare with other camps and other years’ records. One 
camp may show tools and equipment costing 25 cents per cord 
more than another camp, both camps having cut practically the 
same amount of wood. In such a case we analyze the accounts at 
both camps and find the reason for the extra cost. An analysis can 
be made of any of our accounts in a short time, and after we make 
this analysis, we really use it to plug the hole. 


The Cost of Costs 


[ imagine that a question may arise in the minds of some of you 
as to the cost of costs. I know of no way in which it can be ab- 
solutely settled, but I think that if you will follow me a minute, 
you will agree that the extra labor employed is not excessive. 

Nor an operation of from 20 to 40 thousand cords, you have to 
have the following men: 

At each camp a camp clerk and sealer. 

At each storehouse a storehouse man. 

A paymaster for each operation. 

A chief scaler for each operation. 

A chief clerk for each operation. 

How many of these men are you going to get along without in 
any event? Possibly the paymaster and three out of six of your 
scalers. If you don’t have a scaler on the job at every camp all 
the time you are in continual hot water with the piece workers 
and the scaler is very liable to make errors. We found that re- 
gardless of the current production records for costs it was found 
necessary to have a scaler at each camp to keep our crews satis- 
fied. If there he might as well work all day as part of the time. 
The camp clerk you must have in any event, and it simply means 
that he works 60 per cent of the time he would in any ordinary 
office, rather than about 30 per cent. The paymaster is really a 
combination bookkeeper, paymaster and assistant head clerk. He 
would be unnecessary with less detail to handle, but we believe the 
investment in his salary to be well worth while. 

The storehouse men we have at each of our storehouses are es- 
sential if we are to know how many supplies we have on hand at 
any time. They are proving their value particularly this season 
when supplies are dropping in cost, and we want to carry as small 
an inventory as possible, and yet keep our camps supplied with 
everything necessary. Probably the same number of men would 
be needed in any case, but we could get along with cheaper ones 
if we did not demand an accurately kept stock ledger and a cor- 
rect record of receipts and shipments. 

Concrete Advantages 

Some of the concrete advantages of a good cost accounting 
system are in the writer’s mind as follows: 

You get a sure and constant check on the performance of your 
superintendent and foremen and, most important of all, start them 
estimating costs intelligently. If the manager tells the superinten- 
dent that his wood is costing too much at a camp, but does not 
back up his statement with figures the superintendent probably 
thinks the manager doesn’t know what he is talking about. If, 
however, the manager can show the superintendent through cost 
figures that some item of his expense seems excessive, the super- 
intendent, if of the right type, can be gotten to use the pencil him- 
self and in such a case will either have to acknowledge his mistake 
or prove the manager wrong. In either case the desired result has 
been obtained. 

Our system makes the clerks keep their records accurately be- 
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cause they know that errors are caught within a week or two in- 
stead of at the end of the season. It helps them to keep track of 
their supplies so that we do not order too much or too little of any 
item. 

Our purchasing agent. would be lost without his reports from 
the clerks as to quantities on hand, probable consumption over 
any given period, and records of past years’ consumption per cord 
and per day, month or year to check the clerks’ estimates. 

The treasurer of the company must make up a budget of his 
cash requirements not only for a month or two in advance, but 
sometimes for two or three years in advance. How is he to do 
this accurately if he has not a good accounting system to fall 
back on? If we are cutting peeled wood we will want more money 
in the summer and he must know how much it should take per 
cord. If cutting only rough wood, another set of conditions 
arises. In recent times it has been necessary, because of unusual 
fluctuations in wages to have even better basic information than 
in the past. 


We want to make a price with a contractor. How are we to 


arrive at a figure which will be fair to him and not be excessive 
for us? Is his camp built or must he build one? How far is his 
wood from the landing? What is the stand per acre? What 
allowance will be made to him if wages increase during the season? 
You want to give him a fair trade, but how are you to know what 
is a fair trade if you have no good records? 

In what I have said to point this I have dealt particularly with the 
clerical end of the organization. Tied into this must be the work 
of your forester or forest engineer if you are to reap the full 
benefit of your system. He is the man who can give you the 
amounts to be cut from any suggested camp location, and can 
frequently locate the camps as well as the superintendent. He 
can estimate for you the mileage of roads to be built, the cost of 
dams and other stream improvements and the many other things 
that requires engineering experience. 

Without him you lose much of the benefit of the information your 
cost department gives you and close cooperation between the fores- 
ter, accountant and woods superintendent will yield the best results 
of all, 





WHY A WOODLANDS SECTION 


By A. L. Dawe, CANADIAN PuLp AND Paper ASSOCIATION. 


May I say at the outset that my knowledge of the woodlands 
problems is purely a superficial one through my connection with 
the Woodlands Section in a secretarial way, and what I may say 
is what I have gathered from them. 

In 1916, at one of our annual meetings, Carl Riordon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Riordon Company, and who has always been a leader 
in our industry, proposed the following resolution: 

“ReEsoLveD, That there should be promoted a new section in 
this association somewhat similar to the Technical Section to 
deal with the whole question of the production of wood for 
the making of pulp and paper.” 

On account of differences it was not found possible to organize 
that section until late in the fall of 1917, at which time a meeting 
was held in Montreal at which nearly all of the larger companies 
were represented. 

At this time Mr. Riordon outlined his views in bringing these 
men together. 

At that meeting were two of the gentlemen who are here, Mr. 
Recknagel and Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson gave his opinion on the necessity of the section in 
these words: 

“The cost of cutting is increasing. Lumbering operations 
now are back so far that the hauls are very long. We are 
using the same methods that were employed 25 and 50 years 
ago, and new machines, such as gasoline log haulers, cutting 
machines, etc., have not been introduced as they should have 
been if the ingenuity used in the mills had been applied to the 
woods end.” 

That bears out the statement that Mr. Kellogg just made. 
Wilson also said at that time: 

“We must use the material we have to the best advantage. 
This involves the lumbering and utilization of the wood that 
will not float. The forest is reverting to hardwoods where 
ever they will grow which will absolutely shut out and prevent 
the growth of a future supply of conifers unless we find means 
of getting the hardwoods out and using them so as to give 
the conifers a chance.” 


Legislation, Publicity and Education 
Mr. Recknagel at that time gave us a talk and outlined what he 
has to contend with in his connection with the Empire State For- 
est Products Association; how they found it necessary in the first 
place to make an inventory of the lands owned by their members; 


Mr. 


how it was necessary to make an inventory of developments show- 
ing the character of improvements, the annual consumption in 
raw material, the output of finished product, the number of men 
employed, water power developed and similar data. Mr. Recknagel 
stated at that time that the most pressing problem in the Adiron- 
dacks was the utilization of hard woods and that they had in- 
augurated a hard wood utilization study that is aiming to bring 
together suggestions for improvement in utilization and a study 
of wider markets for hard woods. 

Another topic on which Mr. Recknagel spoke at some length 
was the subject of legislation, publicity and education. To use 
his words: 

“Nine-tenths of the problem is to educate the public to a 
realization that lumbermen are not vandals, thieves, and 
pirates, but a necessary part of the economic machine. The old 
saying ‘Woodman spare that tree’ must give place to ‘Woodman 
use that tree’ and that the public must learn that forests do 
not improve by disuse any more than a man’s muscles grow 
stronger in idleness.” 

We have tried to keep all those sayings before us in carrying 
out the work of our Woodlands Section, because at the time we 
realized they were spoken by men who knew what they were 
talking about. 

Excellent Results Obtained 

Following this meeting we held our first general meeting in 
February of 1918, at which some very excellent papers were read 
by some of the woodland managers and some of the foresters con- 
nected with the companics of our association. We tried at that 
time to make the discussions general, because, gentlemen, you 
know that woodland managers are men who are used to doing 
things and not talking about them, and, consequently, at our 
meetings we found it always advisable to make them informal in 
character. 

Papers were also read on the use of tractors and other ma- 
chinery and it was felt that the first meeting was a very good 
start. 

We held another meeting in the fall of the same year which was 
much more widely attended and at which time the question of co- 
operation with the Government on investigations into destruction 
of trees by insects and fungus was taken up and the work of the 
Canadian Commission of Conservation was also discussed 
thoroughly. We appointed at that time special committees to look 
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into the matter of the utilization of hard woods and standing com- 
mittees on improvements and logging methods. 

We held in the fall of 1919 what we considered the best meet- 
ing we have held and that was held in the nurseries of the Quebec 
Government, and it was widely attended by the Government offi- 
cials and Government foresters and woodsmen from all over the 
country. We also at that time paid visits to some of the private 
nurseries, including those of the Laurentide Company. 


Splendid Reports 


That was followed by the Fourth Annual Meeting at the be- 
ginning of this year at which our committees on improvement 
conditions made very splendid reports. A series of very interest- 
ing papers, including one on the use of hydroplanes in protecting 
and surveying forests were read. 

In order to hold our members together we found it advisable 
to draw up a set of by-laws. I have a copy of them here and I 
might read some of the most important points. 

“The objects of the section shall be to stimulate interest in 
more economical and efficient methods of production and util- 
ization of raw materials for pulp, paper and lumber industries; 
and to provide means for the interchange of ideas amongst 
its members, and to encourage investigations of woodlands 
problems.” 

That is the object of the section. 


Membership 


We divided the membership into two classes: Members en- 
titled to vote, and associate members who are not entitled to vote. 
The qualifications for membership are: 

“Any person who occupies or has occupied an executive 
woodlands position in the pulp, paper and lumber industry; 
anyone occupying a subordinate position in the pulp and paper 
industry who has had a satisfactory technical education; any- 
one who, though not having had a technical education, has 
special qualifications and experience.” 

You will see the qualifications are quite broad. 
The qualifications for associate members are: 

“Any person who will support and assist the aims of the 
Woodlands Section, and who, by virtue of his qualifications, 
is likely to further the work of the section. These members 
may attend all official meetings of the section and have the 
right to take part in discussion.” 


The Matter of Dues 


Then we come to the matters of dues. We made our fees quite 
nominal, only three dollars a year, more to stimulate interest 


The question that I am supposed to speak about today is so big 
that it is very hard to know what to say and what to leave out. 

In regard to what Mr. Kellogg has just said, a very interesting 
fundamental proposition comes up and that is the conflict between 
the so-called practical man and the theoretical man. 


Practical Man and Theoretical Man 

Now there are two differences which distinguish these classes 
of men. In one case you have a man who has gotten everything 
that he knows practically by experience. In the other case you 
have a man who has had put into his head all the experience that 
it is possible to have obtained on the subject in a general way. 

It depends very greatly on the personality of these two classes 
of men just how they function, but other things being equal, the 
theoretical man can obtain rapidly the experience which the prac- 
tical man already has, and not only that, when he is face to face 
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among the woodsmen at the present time. Most of the expenses 
of the section is borne by the parent association. 

We have now some thirty-five members representing the larger 
companies; in fact, six members represent an area of 27,000 square 
miles, so while we are not large in numbers we are very large in 
area. 

The officers of the council consist of a chairman and a vice- 
chairman which are elected each year; a secretary-treasurer, who 
shall be the regular secretary of the association; three councillors 
who are to serve for one year, at the end of which time they are 
re-elected as follows: One to retire at the end of one year, one 
to retire at the end of two years, one to retire at the end of three 
years, and thereafter one to retire every year, and one to be elected 
in his place to serve for three years. The value of that is to pre- 
serve some continuity in the business. 

We are supposed to hold two meetings annually; additional meet- 
ings may be had on the call of the council. 

We have difficulties in our Woodlands Section the same as 
in our Technical Section, The man running the mills sometimes 
suspects the technical man is after his job and doesn’t always have 
confidence in him. We have in our Technical Section now 150 
members and I think we have representatives in every mill in Can- 
ada. At the present time I feel that there is great confidence be- 
tween the men in the mill and the technical men. I think the 
time has come when the mill men realize he has got something 
which can help them along. 

In connection with the Woodlands Section we have the woods 
manager, who is a man wealthy in experience, and we have the 
forester, who comes from college full of theory but without ex- 
perience, and our aim is to bring about a common platform in 
which these two types can meet together and use their knowledge 
and theory to mutual advantage. 


Should Cooperate with Canada 


Our problems in Canada are about the same as in the United 
States. I think it is highly desirable that we should try and work 
together just as much as possib‘e in our technical sections. 

In our Technical Section we have been very happy in having 
the entire cooperation of American organizations. This co- 
operation has enabled us to bring out what will eventually be one 
of the most complete text books of any industry that has yet been 
published, and I feel it is going to be of help to the industry. 

Mr. White, our general chairman, asked me to extend a very 
cordial invitation to any American members who would care to 
attend future meetings of our Woodlands Section. 


with new conditions and new circumstances, he is able to replace 
himself and utilize his knowledge better than the man of practical 
training. 

The schooled practical man, when he faces a new set of condi- 
tions which are not covered by his experience, very often in at- 
tempting to utilize his experience falls down on the problem placed 
before him. 

Fundamentally, there is not a difference between these two 
classes of men that we are often led to believe; they are much 
closer together than you would gather from many discussions 
which we have heard, but in discussing this while question of the 
future development of logging operations, I want to say a little 
bit about the fundamental principles. In my experience, the only 
way to tackle any problem is to get rid of all the non-essential 
features and get right down to bedrock, get right down to the 
essentials of the problems and then you are able to discuss it in- 
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telligently and in a way which is much more practical and much 
better than you could do otherwise. 


More or Less Psychological 


This whole question of the improvement of logging operations 
is more or less a psychological question, that is, it is a question of 
men’s minds and men’s way of thinking about things rather than 
any practical question of method or operations. 

For instance, the men who have been operating in the woods in 
the past are men who have, to a great extent, grown up in the 
woods and they have been more or less supposed to have some 
sort of occult faculty, some sort of super sense which particularly 
fitted them for the work in the woods. In my experience, that 
has not proved to be true, and the time has come when the op- 
erations in the woods must be placed on the same basis as opera- 
tions in the mill. Nobody would think today of running a big 
paper mill without trained chemists, without trained engineers, with- 
out trained cost accountants, etc., but up to this time we have not 
had -his class of men in the woods. We are only just beginning 
to realize that logging, after all, is a branch of engineering, that 
it requires a certain amount of technical education, a certain amount 
of technical training without which nobody today can be a success- 
ful logging operator. We have got to realize that fact, and with 
all due honor to the men who have blazed the trail in the past, 
who have gotten out our logs and who have kept our mills sup- 
plied with raw material, the day has come when we must change 
our methods and get more men with technical training in the 
woods. 

In the past the question has been to get out raw material at the 
lowest cost possible, regardless of anything else. The managers 
of the mills have said, “We wdnt so many thousand cords of wood 
a year,” and if logging costs went up the least little bit, there was 
immediately a holler and the man responsible for getting the ma- 
terial, the timber out of the woods and into the mill was hauled 
over the coals if his costs were a little more than in the past. 
Conditions under which labor has worked in the woods have been 
very difficult and we have come to realize today that the men whc 
work in the woods must have the same comforts and the same 
decent living conditions that the men who work in the mill have. 


Different Problems Now 


We have come to face a good many difficult problems and in 
the solving of these problems, we want the very best trained 
minds that we can get, but we have to do away with old-fashioned 
ideas, with old superstitions and with old fetishes; we have got to 
face these problems in the same way that we have faced engineer- 
ing and operating problems in our mills. 

The cost of labor, the increased cost of material, and the in- 
creased cost of equipment of all kinds require that we must pare 
the cost of our operations down just as much as we possibly can. 
There is only one way to approach these problems and that is a 
thorough, practical one; it is on the basis of experimentation. I 
have always believed that the only way to find out whether a thing 
was right or wrong—using those words in the sense of whether it 
is best or not—was to try it out and if, the average business man 
would spend as much time in trying new methods as he spends in 
trying to think up ways and trying to think up objections to new 
methods, we would be a great deal farther ahead. 

It is surprising to me, very often, how men who stand high in 
their industries, who have long experience, ‘when approached by a 
new idea very often immediately, without any particular knowledge 
or without any particular thought, begin to think up reasons why 
that particular idea cannot be put into practice. I have been accused 
personally of putting forward a great many crazy ideas, but I 
can say perfectly frankly that I have never put forward an idea 
yet which has not been carried through, and I think that any man 
who gets a new idea and will study the thing out carefully and 


examine his idea and himself thoroughly and then begin to talk 
about it, can very easily put it across. 


Faced with Rising Costs 


In our woods operations, as I say, we are faced with rising 
costs all along the line and we have made absolutely no progress 
so far as I know since we first began the logging in the old days. 
We are using the same methods of hauling and almost the same 
methods of cutting. We have to some extent, of course, substi- 
tuted the saw for the axe, There has been some effort in the 
East to use tractors in logging. Of course we have to leave out 
of this discussion the large timber operations in which machinery 
of all sorts has been used and where they are coming more and 
more to do away with hand labor. Of course the large size of 
their timber and the difficulties of getting it out makes such thing's 
imperative. 

In the previous years our labor costs have been so low that we 
have been able to use man power and horses to a very large ex- 
tent, but the day of that practice is almost past and what we need 
now in our woods operations is men who will think out new me- 
chanical methods for getting out the small amounts of timber per 
acre which stand in our Eastern forests and men who will develop 
these methods and put them into practical use so that we can cut 
down the expense of our logging operations. 


Continued Yield of Forest Lands 


Another thing which has come up today which is of the utmost 
importance is the question of the’ continued yield of our forest 
lands. In the language of a forester, we have got to come to a 
basis of sustained yield. We are not going to be able any longer 
to mine the timber from our forests as we have mined our coal 
and metals and oil. The forest is not and never was intended to 
be mined; it is a growing crep and it must be handled on entirely 
different lines than our mining operations. 


Need for Logging Laws 


In order to do this and do it practically, there have got to be 
some laws in logging enforced so that the forest after logging will 
be left in a condition where it can continue to produce trees. The 
time has gone by when we can go into the forest and cut down 
trees here and there and everywhere, burn up the forest by care- 
lessness; somebody carelessly igniting and sweeping away all our 
chances of future crop. We have got to leave the forest in a con- 
dition to give us another crop and not only another crop but a 
crop in the very shortest possible time. 

In order to do this, we have got to adopt some selective system 
of cutting. This, of course, will naturally raise the cost of our 
timber, but only temporarily, mind you. Once this system is 
established, the cost of logging instead of rising constantly as it 
does at the present time, will more or less average itself out over 
a series of years. To make this clear by an example, take a new 
tract of territory and follow out its history. Especially as we have 
logged in Eastern Canada, going into a new tract, a logging op- 
eration would comménce on a river or on a lake and all of the 
timber which could be gotten out easily and cheaply would be 
taken out the first year at a very low cost. The second year the 
operation would have to go back a little further with rising costs. 
The third, fourth and fifth years, it would be necessary to go 
further back, with the costs still rising. 

If the timber had been taken out back to the watershed the first 
year, the cost of that year’s operations would have been great, but 
all the timber from the river right back to the end of the opera- 
tion would have been brought out at once. The next year the 
same thing would have been done with costs approximately the 
same, so that while the cost would have been higher the first year, 
over a series of years your cost would have been uniform. 

Everybody knows that when you let a contract to a jobber er 
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contract to go into the woods, he is not going to care about your 
interests at all, he is going to take out the timber which it is easy 
for him to get out and which will net him the biggest profit, and 
this system of using contractors and jobbers has been the ruina- 
tion of more forest areas than anything else I know of. It was 
an easy way to get out the logs and a fairly cheap way to get out 
the logs, but when you consider the results in the long run, we are 
going to be a great many years in paying for that sort of logging 
cperation. 
Future of Logging Operations 

I would like to prophesy a little bit as to the future of logging 
cperations. From what I can see of the trend of affairs in the 
West and some of the things which are taking place in Scandi- 
navia, and when I think of what has been accomplished in the 
change of methods in our paper mills and in our great industries, 
I look forward to the time when our logging operations will be 
carried on much more by machinery than they are at the present 
time. I think we are just on the verge of having a mechanical 
saw which can be carried around easily from tree to tree and 
with which one or two men can do the work of a dozen. I think 
that it will only be a very short time until we will have a machine 
very much like the pneumatic or electric drill at the present day 
with which the branches can be taken off the trees and can be 
swamped much more economically than at the present time. I 
think that American ingenuity will very soon develop types of 
tractors or mechanical haulers which will enable us tc get our 
timber out to much better advantage and much cheaper than the 
present methods of skidding it out with horses. 

All of these things are perfectly feasible, they are certainly not 
out of the way and if we would get the best mechanical talent 
possible and put these problems up to men who have been trained 
in developing Various types of machines, we would soon have great 
advances. \ 

You all know that the forest today is a collection of good trees 
and trees which, up to the present time we have found no use for. 


To Log to'Best Advantage 


In order to log to the best advantage today, we have to cover 
very large areas to get a relatively small amount of timber and I 
feel sure that the practical men of today and the business men of 
today will very soon come to realize the futility of covering one 
or twelve square miles to get a small cut of timber and they will 
come to the opinion that was expressed in England at the Im- 
perial Conference this year by forty out of forty-five delegates 
that the day of natural reforestation is very rapidly nearing an 
end. 

This is a very broad statement but at the same time when you 
come to analyze the situation I think you will, after due con- 
sideration, more or less agree with me on this matter. You take 
large areas of timber and suppose you get from them all the 
way, on an average of from five to six cords to the acre as we 
do in Canada,—where we cut under certain Government diameter 
regulations—I believe you make runs as high as fifteen or twenty 
cords to the acre—you have got to take your men into the woods, 
take your provisions long distances and cver large areas in order 
to get out this five, ten or fifteen cords to the acre. When you 
stop to consider that after you have taken out that timber you 
have got to wait forty or fifty or sixty years for another crop 
which, so far as anybody knows at present will be but a very small 
fraction of the crop which you have taken out in your first cut, 
you have got to cover these huge areas to get the timber which 
you need, It would not seem economical or practical to you, and 
you will surely come to the idea which has been forced on the ex- 
perience of European countries, that if we are going to carry on 
our industries, the best way to get the timber is to get areas as 
near the mills as possible. Plant the areas with the very best 
possible stock you can get with the very largest amount per acre 


and then when your logging proposition comes along, look how 
the whole thing is going to be simplified! Instead of driving or 
hauling or railing your wood all the way from fifty to 200 miles, 
let us say, you are going to be able to go out within ten or twenty 
miles of your mill, put in your portable electric railway, utilize 
machinery which will cut your trees down just the way you cut 
your corn crop today and you are going to get instead of five, ten 
and fifteen cords per acre, forty or fifty cords. You will reduce 
your logging costs and simplify all of your operations. Instead of 
huge wood piles which we can see in some of our Northern coun- 
tries to carry us through the Winter with insurance and money 
tied up in them, we are going to take the wood right straight from 
the stump to the mill. We are going to utilize a tree the same 
day it was cut, perhaps, or the day after. 


The Ideal Method 


I know that a great many people will be skeptical and a great 
many people will think this is a crazy idea, but when you come to 
study the whole thing out carefully and to get right down to brass 
tacks in the matter, you are going to see that for the future this 
is going to be the ideal method. You can say, “Of course we 
won't live to see this; what business is it of ours to provide 
timber for the next generation”; you can make the same reply that 
has been made to me many times by managers of wood ladder de- 
partments, “What do I care about this, my job is to get wood as 
long as I am working for this company and when my successor 
comes along, let him face the problems that are created by the 
way I am plodding today.” 

I have even heard managers of companies talk in that way, but 
gentlemen, today we are coming to realize that we cannot shirk 
the responsibility of the next ten or fifteen or twenty-five or fifty 
years. 

The paper and pulp industry is, to a great extent, a stabilized 
industry which in all human probability ought to go on for genera- 
tions, The mills and the tremendous installations which we have 
today should not be scrapped in ten or fifteen or twenty-five years, 
they ought to go on functioning for several generations to come 
and people who own woodlands certainly have a responsibility to 
see that those woodlands are kept in productive condition. 


A Living, Growing Organism 

You have got to face the problem that your forest is a living, 
growing organism which if properly handled will yield to you 
the same amount of wood year in and year out just as long as 
you care to take care of it. Now once we realize that proposition 
and once that comes home to the practical men who are in charge 
of mills and woods operations, we are going to see the whole 
problem solved and solved very rapidly, and I have the greatest 
hope and the greatest faith that this is going to come about and 
come about very rapidly. 

I just want to say one word about this magnificent programme 
which the American Paper and Pulp Association have laid out 
for a national forest policy. I think it is wonderful that every 
one has been able to get together and agree to this policy, but 
there seems to me to be a little element of “Let George do it.” We 
are putting this thing up to the Government. We say the Gov- 
ernment must do this; the Government must appropriate money; 
the Government must enact legislation for forest protection, etc., 
but don’t you realize that we are never going to get anywhere un- 
less every man who own timbers, who is interested in the manage- 
ment of timber, does these things for himself first, and then the 
Government end of it will take care of itself. Unless we begin 
to do our own work; unless we have fire protection and re- 
forestation on our own lands, we are not going to get anywhere, 
and unless we take this matter to heart and practice what we are 
preaching to the Government and what we are preaching to the 
public, we are not going to get very far with our scheme, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INTEREST IN FORESTRY BY 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER 


By Frank L. Moore, or Newton FAtis Paper Company. 


I hardly know how you expected. me to handle this subject, 
“Development of Interest in Forestry by Manufacturers of Paper,” 
in connection with the organization of this Woodlands Section. 

I think our problems of forestry should be presented to all 
manufacturers of paper, whether or not they own woodlands, or 
whether or not they own their own pulp mills and sulphite mills. 
The man who buys his ground wood or sulphite or product of 
the forest is just as much interested in a permanent supply of 
wood as those of us who go into the woods and cut our timber and 
produce it into the raw material which might be our finished 
product. ¢ 

For a great many years I have talked to various groups of 
manufacturers when occasion has presented itself and tried to 
emphasize upon them the necessity of showing more interest in 
forestry and forest products than they have in the past. 


The Folly of Past Years 


In the State of New York they have closed up the forests to the 
public, and you can’t break a stick to build a camp fire without 
violating our State constitution. The newspaper publishers are 
interested in getting their paper at as low a price as they can, 
without any idea that that can only continue for the time being 
and that sooner or later our forests will be depleted unless some 
action is taken or something is done to make them reproductive. 
They are beginning to realize now the folly of the methods and 
plans which they have pursued in conducting this business in 
years gone by. I have not very much sympathy for them in a 
way. Their position reminds me a gocd deal of a story of a Jew 
that was carrying a pack around the country for a number of 
years and finally accumulated a thousand dollars, so he thought 
it was time to move into town and rent a store and invest his 
thousand dollars in a stock of goods, and settle down and do busi- 
ness as any other civilized man would like to do in his old age. 
After doing all this he conceived the idea that if he had $2,000 
fire insurance he could make another thousand much quicker 
than he had been able to accumulate his first, so he took out the 
insurance. One night they looked out across the street and his 
wife said, “Jacob, there is a fire over there in our store; you 
must go out and do something or they will think you set fire to it.” 
He ran out, threw up both hands and said: “My God, my God, 
strike me dead, I am a ruined man.” Just then a brick fell off 
the building and struck him on the head. After he regained con- 
sciousness, in the course of an hour or two, he said, “What’s the 
matter with you, God, can’t you take a joke?” These newspaper 
publishers have arrived, in the use of paper, in a position of that 
kind. 

Work for the Woodlands Section 


It is fitting, as Dr. Baker said in his opening remarks, that the 
American Paper and Pulp Association should have a Woodlands 
Section. I don’t believe, myself, in spreading out in too many sec- 
tions, or too many divisions or too many branches and overlapping 
one another, but there is work which a Woodlands Section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association could well carry on, educa- 
tional in its character, in studying the problems which confront 
us all. I do believe, however, that when it comes down to a ques- 
tion of policy of legislation in many of the larger and broader 
problems of forestry that it should function and work through the 
existing organizations which have been organized in states and have 
been active for a great many years and have come to be recognized 
in the various states as a power in forestry matters, 


This Woodlands Section, I presume, if it is organized, will be 
able to gather information undoubtedly in connection with our 
timber supply, our forest supply, the condition of our lands, 
whether they are suitable to reforestry, and all that. That is being 
done to ascertain extent in some states now by various State 
agencies and other organizations. It also may develop and be 
able to supply us with information such as our Madison laboratory 
is doing in regard to the yield of pulp from decayed wood or 
from deteriorated wood. Your Executive Committee heard a 
very earnest plea day before yesterday from Mr. Everest, who is 
representing Mr. Wolf in behalf of the Forest Products Laboratory 
in Wisconsin, in asking for money with which they could go ahead 
and carry on their work in investigating the wastage in our wood 
piles. Their experiments have shown that the yield in decayed 
wood in wood piles, where it has been left over in the spring and 
more piled on top again and is not cleaned up perhaps for one, 
two, or three years, is about 300 pounds pulp less per cord than 
it would have been if it had been used up when it was new. They 
have, through their own investigations, suggestions to make in 
which that shrinkage can be overcome; and the present high cost 
of producing wood, getting it to the mill, everything of that kind 
is something that is of interest to us all, and is a conservation 
which we all hope and want to practice when it can be brought be- 
fore us in a way so that we can readily understand and know 
exactly what it means to us individually. It is hard work in 
the meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Association to bring 
all these matters before them because they are all busy. They 
will listen for a while and then when some one has finished speak- 
ing one man says, “Well, I have got to see John Jones down 
stairs” (perhaps for different reasons now than a few years ago) 
and he goes down stairs to find Jones and another follows and 
so on and our meetings dwindle down until there are only a few 
left. 


Must Get Others Interested 


Mr. Kellogg has made excuses for the small attendance here, but 
I don’t think excuses are necessary because usually when any- 
thing of this kind starts, it starts with a few who are particu- 
larly interested and they must go out and tell others of the work 
which a section of this kind, if organized, is going to do. I think 
if the invitation had been extended possibly a little more than it 
was, we might have had more here today. Some thought (I 
know because they spoke to me) that it was simply for foresters 
or those who are particularly interested in’ woods or something 
cf that kind, not thinking that it. applied to each and every in- 
dividual who uses pulp or paper. 

Of course, we all know we can go back to the Pilgrims where 
they landed on Plymouth Rock and measure time from the be- 
ginning. It is but a few short years ago when they went into the 
forests and used the natural resources, the wonderful resources 
the country had at that time, but in doing it, they were obliged to, 
as we lIcok at it today, devastate forests and clear up lands, and as 
civilization has grown and population increased, they have gradu- 
ally gone back farther and farther into the woods until now it is 
a time of this country being able to maintain its natural resources, 


’ arid have its natural resources serve the public. 


Nature Must Be Assisted 


The fime ‘has arrived- where nature. must. be assisted by man, By 
that I mean that we must advocate a system, plan of legislation 
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which we outlined to you yesterday, whereby our forests can 
be made reproductive. Instead of closing up the forests, the de- 
-cayed trees and matured trees should be cut and give a revenue 
to the State and. be given up for the uses of the people of the 
State. 

It is absolutely foolish for the people of any State—New York 
State, we will say—to have to go to the Pacific Coast for shingles 
and to the Southern states for wood. It should be of interest: to 
this section to encourage the development of the growing of woods, 
make a study of the lands, of the farms lands that are not suitable 
for any purpose except growing trees, and see that those farm 
lands are planted so the farmer, when he wants to build a barn; can 
go out and cut his own wood. 


8,000,000 Cords Used Per Year 

As Mr. Kellogg stated to you, there are about eight million cords 
of pulp wood used in this country in a year, but you can travel 
day after day on a railrcad train and hardly see a stick of spruce 
or pulp wood growing. You have got to get way back in the 
wilds of the unbroken forests to see them. Those are conditions 
which are arising on account of the enormous increase in the 
consumption of paper. If you put eight million cords ina pile 
four feet wide and twelve feet high, it would reach once and a 
half aeross our continent. In a pile four feet high, it would ex- 
tend thirteen or fourteen thousand miles. Now, that on the aver- 
age yield per acre of wood, would mean 800,000 to a million acres 
cf timber cut over in a year. We all know that natural growth 
is not going to take care of anywhere near replacing the ton- 
sumption of wood that is being used for pulp and paper, to’ say 
nothing about the lumber industry and many other industries that 
are using wood. 

Another Cause for Devastation 

Another cause perhaps for the devastation of our forests has 
been the system of taxation. That is a problem that has been 
studied for many, many years by people interested in our forest 
lands. ; 

In New York State at the annual meetings of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Association for years we have had a student who has made 
a study of tax problems to talk to us. There should be a system 
cf taxation to encourage a man to keep his forests and cut con- 
servedly. Some day I think we will have a yield tax. That is 
what he have advocated, those of us who believe in the perpetua- 
tion of our forests. That would produce better returns and main- 
tain a forest better than anything else that has been suggested as 
yet. 

Depletion That Is Going on 

I have here a little pamphlet, a sheet of the American Forestry 
Association which I presume most of you have seen. I want to 
refer to a few things in here in showing the depletion that is going 
cn in regard to our forests and how long it estimates that the tim- 
ber in this country will last. We are consuming lumber three 
times as fast as we are growing it. It is predicted that in ten 
years the yellow pine of the South will be gone and within sever 
years 3,000 manufacturing plants there will go oat of existence. 
White pine in the Lake States is nearing exhaustion and they are 
paying $6,000,000 a year in freight bills to import lumber. 

The Board of Supervisors in every agricultural county should 
employ a forester to study the land conditions on the farms of the 
county and then report the lands that are only fit for growing 
trees, and have the farmers plant trees there and see that they grow 
to maturity. 

Fires destroy over $20,000,000 worth of timber every year and 
kills the reproduction of thousands of acres of forest lands. In- 
dications are that the supply of pulp wood timber will be exhausted 
in twenty years. In New York alone the supply will be gone in 
ten years. Ten years ago the United States produced enough for 
its entire news print and now it imports two-thirds of it. Only 
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one-third of the newspapers issued in 1919 were printed on the 
product of the American forests. 


A Matter of Education 


Now, to overcome some of the things that are confronting and 
have confronted us as to the causes of the depletion of our for- 
ests is the work which a section of this kind can do, if it is properly 
handled, and, as I said in the beginning, it is largely a matter of 
education. In order to remedy some of these troubles, one of the 
first things to have is a well-defined policy of reforestation. This 
should be studied and it is policy which your Forestry Committee 
will advocate and present to the states which are looking forward 
to legislation in forestry matters what we believe is a practical 
way in which to handle it. The trouble with many policies of this 
kirid and with our Conservation Committees is their political or- 
ganizations. I have criticized our committees in New York State 
many times because they are looking at the problems from a politi- 
cal standpoint rather than from the practical. They have not been 
willing to accept the views of practical men. I remember only a few 
years ago I was on a committee to study a bill that was prepared 
by the Camp Fire Club of America to be introduced in the State 
of New York. It was absolutely impractical. We killed it by 
simply asking questions of the committee of the Camp Fire Club 
that prepared it. They couldn’t answer the questions and they 
made up their minds the bill was not practical and that was the 
end of it. 


Talking . Unselfishly 


It has been hard work for some of us to make the people who 
are in a position to administer the affairs of our forest lands be- 
lieve we are talking to them unselfishly. I have wished many a 
time that I had what little I know about forests without having 
any interest in forests whatever, then possibly I might interest 
them and they would not think I had some ulterior motive in talk- 
ing to them. In our State, organizations down in the Adirondacks 
have controlled it largely and they go out broadcast and tell them 
that we are simply destroyers of forests and at the same time they, 
themselves, do nothing to help make our forests reproductive, or 
see that the lumbering operations are carried on in a way to per- 
petuate the forests or assist us in having our constitution amended 
so that the matured, dying and decayed crops can be utilized in the 
interest of the people of the State of New York. 

There should be a very defined policy of forest management, not 
only by the state but by the paper manufacturers and lumbermen. 
Of course, we all know if we are to have forests, the great thing 
to do is to keep the fires out. We have a very good system of fire 
prevention in New York state but we are looking all the while to 
improve it. If we could have improved it from the start it would 
have saved many, many thousands of dollars of timber. 

One of the things which I think a section of this kind can do 
is to show us where we can save many of the wastes of our wood 
today.. We all know that in a lumbering operation there is a great 
deal of waste. We have never thought of it because we have been 
able to use that part which we could use.and make a profit, but we 
can all remember when we used to go into the woods some fifteen, 
eighteen or twenty years ago, and cut the hemlock trees for the 
bark and leave the trees to rot on the ground. In fact, one of the 
first things I did wheg_I came with the company I am now with 
was to go up into our woods and pick up the logs of the trees 
they had cut ten and twelve years for the bark and put them into 
paper. Perhaps they didn’t make quite as good paper but the 
paper was sold and-I was conserving.our wood supply. 

Dr. Baker will outline the work in good shape and he will send 
you pamphlets and circulars which you.should read and. then give 
him your opinion and criticism, and I believe a great good will be 
done that will be a lasting benefit to our industry and to those 
who are to come after us in having forests left for them. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS MEET IN CHICAGO 






Fall Convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, November 12-13, the 
Most Largely Attended and Successful in the History of the Organization—Many Interesting and 


Helpful Papers are Read by Representative 


[BY OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, ] 

Cuicaco, November 12, 1920.—The Congress Hotel on Friday 
morning, November 12, was the scene of the largest gathering of 
paper mill superintendents ever held under one roof. It might be 
termed the greatest event in the history of papermaking. The 
occasion which called together the large number of individuals 
was the two days’ fall convention of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, and the response to the 
call for the meeting was significant of the keen interest now being 
taken in the production end of the industry. The registration for 
the superintendents started promptly at 9 A. M., and from that 
moment Secretary Massey and assistants were kept busy, as an 
elaborate programme for the two days’ session has been planned, 
which necessitated the schedule moving with clock-like precision. 

President Fred. C. Boyce called the superintendents together 
promptly at 10 o’clock, when they listened to an address of welcome 
from Edward A. Jones, Corporation Counsel of Chicago. acting 
on behalf of Mayor Thompson who, though listed to speak, was 
out of the city. President Boyce read the following address, which 
is interesting on account of its optimistic sentiment and his illum- 
ination of the benefits he has derived from the organization: 

Remarks by President Fred C. Boyce 

“After a year, we have again met at Chicago for our semi- 
annual meeting, and the growth of the organization has been very 
rapid since that time, consisting of five divisions, and before our 
next meeting we expect to have two divisions in Canada. All of 
the members are very enthusiastic over the organization, and the 
outlook is very bright for the future, and if we pursue the right 
lines it will become one of the most beneficial organizations in the 
paper trade, not only to its members, but to the mills as well. 
There are quite a few who are from Missouri and want to be 
shown, but I expect that in the near future they will see the light 
and will at least meet us half way, for we would like to work in 
the closest harmony with the balance of the associate members of 
the American Pulp & Paper Association. 

“We had a very successful meeting at Buffalo in June, but it 
was the first time that most of the Eastern members had a chance 
to meet with the national organization, and from the many words 
of commendation the officers had, every one was well pleased. 

“Now, regarding the outlook for business in the paper industry 
during the coming year, while I do not want to pose as a prophet 
or as the son of a prophet, there are certain underlying conditions 
in the paper industry which are very different from the underlying 
conditions prevailing in some other industries, and from these 
underlying conditions we perhaps may be able to draw a few 
conclusions that may not prove to be far from correct. 

“The recent election which resulted in the selection of Harding 
and Coolidge by an overwhelming majority and in the election of 
a Republican House and Senate with safe working majorities, has 
given a confidence to the business world in the United States that 
will be reflected in.all lines of industry, and in which the paper 
industry will share. I believe that even our Democratic friends 
(if there are any Democrats in the paper business), will agree with 
the statement that the business world has more confidence in the 
stability of business during the next four years, than they would 
have had if the result of the election had been different. 


Big Feature of the Convention—Optimistic Address by President Boyce. 


Men in the Industry—Annual Banquet Is a 


“The next year will be one of the years of reconstruction, and 
during that time we perhaps may see many changes in commodity 
prices in the different lines of industry, and possibly there may 
be some changes along these same lines in the paper industry, but 
on, account of the strong underlying conditions in our industry 
I think we may look forward with confidence to the year 1921. 

“There are no stocks of paper in the hands of the paper manu- 
facturers and the stocks of paper in the warehouses of the job- 
bers are probably smaller than ever before, and on account of the 
extreme scarcity of paper during the past year the ultimate con- 
sumer has not been able to acquire any considerable amount of 
stock. I think, therefore, we are safe in saying that the stocks 
of paper on hand today taken as a whole are lower than any time 
during the past several years. If this is the case, it means that 
as much. paper will have to be purchased from the mills next 
year as actually consumed, and the jobber and consumer cannot 
further reduce their stocks. 

“On account of but few mills having been built during the past 
five years, not sufficient to keep up with the normal decreased 
demand for paper, the ability of the mills today to produce is not 
sufficient to take care of the normal requirements. 

“There has been a little temporary lull in the buying movement 
of paper in sympathy with the slacking off of buying in other 
‘ines, but this will only mean stronger buying later on to replenish 
depleted stocks. My conclusion is that we may look forward to the 
coming year in the paper business with security and confidence. 

“The dream of years has been fulfilled. Paper has been made 
at one thousand feet successfully. On October 23 I thought I 
would visit the plant of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, 
located at Mosinee, Wisconsin, and, as Derb says, ‘It is some paper 
mill,’ organized some eight years ago by Karl Mathis, Neal Brown, 
B. F. MacMillan, Fowler Stone, G. D. Jones, Louis Dessert, M. C. 
Ewing and others, who represent all the different business inter- 
ests in and about Wausau. They have associated with them Ole 
Backe-Wiig as the practical man, who drew the plans, superin- 
tended the erection, and has been in active charge since as man- 
ager. Some three years ago Mr. Bache-Wiig, with Frank Mon- 
ahan, his paper mill superintendent, had a dream that they could 
make kraft paper at 1,000 feet a minute. They took Stewart 
Lansing, of the Bagley-Sewall Company, of Watertown, New 
York, and Mr. Millspaugh, the fellow who had the most confidence 
*‘n the speed proposition, into their confidence, and these four men 
designed a machine which they thought would run successfully 
1,000 feet a minute. I had heard of this, but did not take much 
stock in it. For the past six months I have been hearing of the 
sneed they were running—first 800, then 900 feet; so that was 
what took me to Mosinee on October 23, 1920, to see how they 
were getting along, as Frank was one of my old boys, and I 
was much interested in their success. He met me with a smile 
that only a successful man, and showed me the chart, which was 
registering about 1,002 feet at that time; and, say, was she run- 
ning? I should say she was—like a clock, and as smooth as a 

machine running 300 feet on 20 paper: so that is how the dream 
came true, and I felt it an honor that I was the first outsider who 
had witnessed this record in papermaking. I have the chart of 
this day’s run starting at 10: A. M. It shows from 10 A. M. to 
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1 P. M. 900 feet, and from 1 P. M. to 6 A. M., Sunday morning, 
1,000 feet, a continuous run of seventeen hours, and why should 
I not be highly pleased with this record, for when I walked into the 
machine room there was Frank Monahan, superintendent; William 
Voight, the boss machine tender; Rudolph Brosse, machine tender, 
all my boys ‘whom I had started in paper making, and it shows 
what men can do when they co-operate, from the manager all 
along the line to the lowest man on the machine. 

“The programme which the executive committee has prepared for 
you looks very promising from an educational standpoint, and 
I would like to impress upon you the importance of attending 
these meetings, and of asking all the questions you would like 
to ask, for this is what brings out the information of real value. 
If you have any problems you would like solved, notify the presi- 
dent or the secretary, and he will put you in touch with some one 
who will try to help you out. 

“The banquet and entertainment is something to look forward 
to, for our entertainment committee has informed me that it will 
be ’some time.’ Thank you. (Applause.) 

“What I have just said is supposed to be published, but I want 
to say in addition that I am mighty glad to see all of you fellows 
here today. I know that you are going to enjoy yourselves and 
have a good time. I think the members of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents’ organization have received a 
large amount of benefit from this organization since it has been 
started. I know, as far as I am concerned, and I get around a 
little, there is that spirit of friendliness that has never been in the 
paper trade before; certainly not among the superintendents. 
Only last week I had occasion to visit several different mills, and 
all the superintendents met me with a glad hand. Anything I 
wanted was mine, except one mill where I drifted in. Of course, 
naturally, they all start to talk about the superintendents’ organ- 
ization every time I go any place. 

That is what they spring on me. This fellow said he had never 
been to a meeting, and he didn’t know whether he wanted to go 
or not, for we were a pretty rough bunch, and the fellows had a 
good time sometimes. 

“Now, there are certain people in the paper trade, managers, 
presidents, superintendents, and all along the line who want to 
stand alone. That is a pretty poor way to stand from the way I 
look at conditions. We all have our problems. I have been in 
the paper game for thirty-five years, anyway. I think I know 
something about the paper business. I can say for the past two 
years, since this organization was started, that I have got more 
ideas, more new ideas, and have probably given out more ideas 
to other fellows, than I ever got before in the thirty-five years 
that I have been in the paper business. Now, we have all got 
something to learn, and the superintendent, the manager, or any- 
body else that wants to stand squarely alone is going backward, 
not forward. We can help each other solve our problems. We 
can work together and discuss the different phases of paper 
making, and we will all receive benefit from them. If you super- 
intendents will attend these meetings and listen to the discussions, 
you will go back home to your mill and it won’t be long before 
your company will commence to reap the benefit of your attending 
these meetings. 

“As has been stated in some of our meetings before, there are 
3,000 paper and pulp mill superintendents in the United States and 
Canada, and we want to get at least 90 per cent. of those men into 
our organization. There are one or two different localities where 
they have not got much use for us as yet. We have not tried to 
organize, simply people have come in of their own accord. We 
have had no paid officers. This organization is run by the execu- 
tive committee and the ‘secretary-treasurer, and the secretary- 
treasurer does all the work, but I think it is only a question of 
time when we are going to have the biggest organization in the 

paper trade. 


“Why, it is a funny thing when you get out. I belong to several 
different organizations, different lodges, the Rotary Club, and 
things like that, but I never saw anything quite equal to this 
crganization when you get out and talk to each other. It beats 
the lodges, and it beats everything else. They are just talking 
paper making all the time. 

“We had a meeting here in Chicago of the executive committee, 
probably a month or six weeks ago. Of course, we always ring 
in a little paper making on the side. One fellow says, ‘Well, we 
were offered some old paper at $36 for our next month’s supply.’ 
One of the other fellows said, ‘The old paper market is off. That 
is too much money.’ Now, they had not placed their order yet, 
and I do not think they ever did place the order, but they might 
have placed it if this member had not been there, and, of course, 
he got the tip. 

“While the superintendents are not connected with and do not 
have much to say about the financial affairs, or business part of 
the company, and they do not want to have in any way, that is 
not their line, they are in the manufacturing end of it; why, there 
are certain things when we meet here, and we come from different 
sections of the country—Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and. all 
around—to the executive committee meetings, we bring in a little 
news from our section of the country, and it is passed along the 
line. 

You get that first hand. I just wanted to make these addi- 
tional few remarks. Thank you.” 


Others Who Addressed the Convention 
Others who addressed the meeting and their subjects were Otto 
Kress, on “Study of Wood and Wood Pulp Infection”; Elbert G. 
Milham on “Scientific Control,” and F. C. Farnsworth on “Steam 
Condensation and Control.” 
A luncheon was given at 1 o’clock, and afterward the nearly 
two hundred present, including the ladies, were taken on an auto 
trip through the city and its wonderful park system. 


An Elaborate Banquet 

The large and elaborately decorated Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel was well filled when the members of the Superintendents 
Association opened their social festivities with their fall banquet. 
This event had been well advertised, and the list of speakers of 
such renown that, though disappointed by the failure of Judge 
K. M. Landis and Ring Lardner to appear as scheduled, those 
present unquestionably had a most enjoyable evening, as the 
quality of the speakers who were present held the interest of their 
audience until the curtain was rung down. 

President Boyce, after reading the programme for Saturday’s ses- 
sion, introduced W. H. Nisbit, of the W. H. Rankin Advertising 
Agency of Chicago, as the toastmaster. Mr. Nisbit won high 
favor by his dry wit and never failing purpose to keep things 
moving at a lively clip. The most surprised individual of the 
evening was John O’Connell, of the King Paper Company of Kal- 
amazoo, whom Mr. Nisbit introduced as the first speaker. Mr. 
O’Connell proved that the art of paper making was a more difficult 
task than that of being an extemporaneous speaker. Charles R. 
Davis, of the S. D. Warren Company, of Cumberland, Me., who 
had the distinction of having come the greatest distance to attend 
the sessions, gave an interesting talk on the benefits of association 
work, arid cheered his audience by stating “that the fundamentals 
back of the paper industry were too sound to have them seriously 
affected as other lines of industry by the present general busi- 
ness situation.” Mr, Nisbit in introducing the next speaker, Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, eulogized the latter and, giving an insight into his life’s 
history and devotion to his life’s work, which was news to his 
audience. Dr, Baker talked on forestry and its relations to the 
paper industry as well as the moral side of life. The earnest 
manner in which he handled his subject and the forcible way in 
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which he sent home each thought showed a love for the work 
in which he is engaged, which has earned for him the distinction 
of being one of the leading foresters of this continent. 

E. J. McCarthy, an official of the National Typothetz, a “master 
of the art of printing,” spoke on the relations of the printer to the 
mill superintendent, emphasizing on the necessity of always 
producing only the highest quality product. During the evening a 
musical program of exceptionally high character was rendered by 


the Oxford Quartette, the Meeker Sisters and Miss Ora Henke, 





ADDITIONAL NOTES ON PROGRESS IN STUDY OF WOOD 
AND WOOD PULP INFECTION AND DECAY’ 
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well-known Chicago artists. 

During the session Saturday morning, which was devoted entirely 
to reading of special papers, the question of the place for holding 
the next convention was discussed, and it was voted to have 
Secretary Massey confer with Secretary Keenan of the Technical 
Association with a view to having both associations hold a joint 
convention in June, 1921. 


By Orto Kress, 1n CHARGE, SECTION oF PULP AND Paper, AND C. J. HumMpPHREY, PATHOLOGIST. 


At the June meeting of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association the speaker had the opportunity of 
giving a brief talk on wood pulp infection and decay. Since that 
time considerable work has been done and the problem of the 
possible prevention of the loss of pulp through such infection and 
the curtailment of the spread of decay through the wood storage 
pile is of such importance that a short outline of the results ob- 
tained with a frank discussion and interchange of ideas may not 
be amiss. 

In discussing the results of this study it appears desirable to 
divide the work into two sections dealing respectively, with the 
pathological and chemical investigations. The pathological work 
includes a study of the various molds and wood-destroying fungi 
commonly found on pulp and pulp wood with the object of pre- 
venting deterioration of the pulp during storage and of reducing 
decay in wood in the storage yard by improved sanitation and 
minor changes in methods of handling. The chemical study in- 
cludes an investigation of the chemical changes involved during 
decay of the wood and wood pulps and a study of the losses in- 
volved in pulping infected wood in comparison with sound wood. 

Pathological Investigation 


The speaker in company with Mr. Humphrey visited during the 
past summer some eighteen of the cooperating mills in order to 
secure data relative to the present methods of storage of wod 
and wood pulp and to determine the extent of prevailing losses. 
The following remarks are taken directly from a previous report 
but in view of the tremendous importance of this problem and 
the losses sustained by the industry we feel that a restatement will 
not be out place. 

Losses from decay in the wood pile at many mills are staggering, 
the amount of deterioration depending on the method of piling, 
age of the wood, and sanitary condition of the yard. 

Broadly speaking, there are two general types of wood storage: 
(1) In the yard, either in ricks or in large conical piles; (2) 
water storage in which the wood is unloaded into the river. It is 
believed that with certain modifications yard storage is preferable. 
Water storage by complete submersion is theoretically ideal, as no 
decay can take place when wood is in a saturated condition; how- 
ever, under present commercial practices this condition does not 
hold, for a large part of the logs are floating, with the exposed 
portion often dried out sufficiently for decay to take place. In ad- 
dition to this the logs are often jammed or left exposed on the 
banks at low water; also, when unloaded from cars into the river 
high piles are built up extending out into the water and the 
greater portion of this wood is exposed under very favorable con- 
ditions for decay, particularly in a zone just above the water line. 

AS between ricking wood and dumping it from conveyors into 
large conical piles the consensus of opinion appears to be in favor 
of the ricks, provided these ricks are separated from each other 
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by continuous air passages at least 3 feet wide to allow for unin- 
terrupted circulation of air. 

In general, present wood storage conditions at the mills are de- 
plorable and too much emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity 
for reforming present practices. 

Many of the yards are practically littered with rotten or infected 
woody or bark debris which serves as a source of infection for new 
wood and hence should be removed and burned. A considerable 
number of yards are on low ground which should be filled with 
dirt, surfaced with cinders, to secure necessary drainage and keep 
down weeds and grass which impede the circulation of air around 
the base of the piles. 

Likewise good, sound foundations for ricked wood which are 
well off the ground are conspicuous for their absence. Not a 
single mill was properly equipped in this respect. Present practice 
consists either in piling directly upon the ground or on pulp logs 
laid lengthwise of the piles and often pressed deepiy into the soil. 

These conditions must be corrected before the mills can hope to 
control the decay problem. A summary of points to be observed 
as far as possible in modifying present practices is as follows: 

1. Ship pulp logs as soon as possible after cutting to avoid 
their lying in the wood where high moisture content and growing 
vegetation tend to cause infection and decay. 

2. Peel logs if possible, as this prevents borers from attack- 
ing the wood, and also hastens air drying, thus tending to pre- 
vent decay. 

3. Remove decaying wood from the yard to eliminate the source 
of infection for new wood. 

4. Drain and care for storage yards so as to reduce the soil 
moisture as far as possible; cut weeds to allow for better venti- 
lation. 

5. Fill in yard with cinders; this gives good drainage and keeps 
down weeds. 

6. On removal of a pile of wood, clean up bark and burn skids 
if they are badly infected. Under all circumstances infected skid 
logs should be removed. The yard should never be placed on 
ground filled in with barker waste. 

7. Do not rick wood directly on the ground. The best pro- 
cedure is to put in concrete piers supporting stringers, which have 
been given a pressure treatment with coal tar creosote, on which 
to pile the logs. Such stringers should not be brush treated but 
should be pressure treated and will last at least twenty years. In 
case it is not considered feasible to equip the yard with concrete 
piers the next best practice would be to use wood blocking pres- 
sure treated with creosote as supports for the stringers. In any 
case, the stringers should be at least 12 inches, and preferably 18 
inches, off the ground so as to allow for ample ventilation from 
the sides. 

8. Mark each log pile as it is received with date at which it 
was piled and if possible age of the wood. Use up wood in rota- 
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tion. If ground in the yard is available pile so that the full length 
of the pile is exposed to the prevailing wind. Never place two 
piles with less than a three or four foot space between the piles. 

9. Where timber is placed in conical piles by conveyors, a pos- 
sible remedy may be to keep the wood saturated with water by 
means of an overhead sprinkler system, delivering the minimum 
amount of water necessary to keep the surface of the pile wet. 
This is based on the fact that wood saturated with water will not 
rot because there is not sufficient air within the timber to allow 
the fungi to grow. Whether it is commercially possible to wet the 
piles down sufficiently and maintain them in this condition must, 
however, be demonstrated by actual test. If effective, the mills 
will have accomplished two objects, namely, protection against 
both fire and rot. It is our understanding that certain mills are 
now trying out this scheme mainly on the recommendation of Mr. 
F. J. Hoxie of the Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies of 
Boston. 

Fundamental laboratory studies are also under way to determine 
the moisture limits at which wood destroying fungi will rot the 
timber. The results of these tests will indicate just how wet the 
timber must be kept to check decay. 


Study of Infection and Deterioration of Ground Wood Pulp 
and Possible Means for Overcoming the Same 


When this investigation was undertaken it was understood that 
the study of the causes and possible prevention of infection and 
decay of ground wood pulp was of primary importance but from 
observation it appears to us that the prevention of further decay 
in pulp wood as received at the mill is of greater importance from 
a monetary consideraticn. While the mills are receiving and will 
continue to receive infected wood certain changes in storing, 
coupled with the use of the piles in rotation, will tend to minimize 
the loss from decay. 

Following out the first supposition the problem was _ then 
initially attacked along the lines of preventing the development of 
molds, bacteria and wood-destroying fungi in stored ground wood 
and sulphite pulp by the addition of antiseptics to the wet laps 
either on the wet machine or after removal from it. The method 
consists in applying the antiseptic solutions in the form of a fine 
spray by means of an ordinary garden sprayer working by com- 
pressed air. Altogether over 5,000 laps of ground wood pulp, ap- 
proximately 12 inches by 24 inches, and 1,000 laps of sulphite pulp 
have been thus treated with varying concentrations of 105 different 
chemicals of possible antiseptic value. 

After applying the spray, part of the laps were inoculated with 
a mixture of a large number of molds previously isolated from 
badly infected pulp, and the remainder with several species of 
wood-destroying fungi likewise secured from decayed pulp. The 
laps were then stored in close piles in a special shed in which both 
the temperature and atmospheric moisture are held at a point 
favorable for the development of the organisms. 

. Inspections are made every four to six months and the condi- 
ticn of the treated laps noted, as compared with untreated pulp 
stored in the same piles. 

’ Records are taken of the moisture content of both the treated 
and untreated laps, at the time of spraying, as well as the amount 
of antiseptic solution applied. 

At the present time the two oldest series of these tests have 
been running 13 and 14 months, respectively. Eleven of the an- 
tiseptics in the first series proved highly effective; only two were 
satisfactory in the second. 

Recently one of the cooperating mills sent to the Madison lab- 
oratory about three tons of rotten ground wood pulp which was 
used as a source of further infection for the treated laps which had 
stood up against previous tests. These laps have been inserted in 
a large pile of the decayed material and thus given as severe a 
test as it, is possible to devise. 


Through the courtesy of one of the cooperating mills we have 
also been enabled to spray about one and a half tons of ground 
wood pulp. Thirteen of the more promising of the antiseptics and 
five additional oils which may prove toxic, were used. The solu- 
tions were poured into a barrel above and back of the wet ma- 
chine. Copper pipes led from the bottom of the barrel to a pipe, 
perforated with small holes at regular intervals, which extended 
along the carrying roll and two inches above it. A felt strip was 
suspended from this pipe to the sheet of pulp. The perforations 
of the pipe were turned upwards about 15 degrees from the hori- 
zontal thus allowing the chemical to flow down the cloth onto 
the pulp. By regulating the flow of the chemical, measured 
amounts were put on definite amounts of the pulp. The sprayed 
laps together with an equal amount of unsprayed pulp from the 
same run were piled in a basement storage room under conditions 
favorable for its deterioration. Other pulp will be piled around it 
and the whole will be left for six months. Then it will be ex- 
amined to observe the efficiency of the antiseptics against infection. 

To date some 70 odd organisms have been isolated from pulp 
and when it is considered that the antiseptic must prevent the de- 
velopment of any of these different organisms, a better concep- 
tion is obtained of the difficulities encountered. Further, the cost 
of the treatment must be considered so as to avoid excessive cost 
per ton of pulp treated. The problem is also complicated by the 
high moisture content of the pulp as taken from the wet machine 
which is only one-third dry, thereby diluting each ton of dry pulp 
by two tons of water and reducing the concentration, and hence, 
the toxicity of the antiseptic. Further, some of the antiseptics 
which gave the best results are too poisonous and dangerous for 
mill use while others darken or discolor the pulp or injure its 
quality. 

Naturally, the treatment of pulp on the wet machine with even 
the cheapest antiseptics will add to the cost of the pulp. As pulp, 
however, must be stored over periods of low water the cost of 
such treatment must be looked upon as a necessary insurance. 
Naturally, pulp that will not be stored for a longer period, but 
will be used within two to three months, needs no protection ex- 
cept the taking of the necessary precautions to store it under 
sanitary conditions. 

The following remedies are suggested to prevent decay of wood 
pulp during storage: 

1. Proper rotation of the piles of pulp, storing if necessary in 
several smaller piles in order that the oldest pulp will be used up 
first. 

2. The use of antiseptics applied probably in the form of water 
solutions on the wet machine, provided that the laboratory trials 
develop a successful and fairly cheap method of treatment. 

3. Storage of pulp on concrete floors, avoiding contact of the 
pulp with the ground or with planks that may have become badly 
infected from previous pulp. Concrete floors should be provided 
with proper drainage and after complete removal of the pile 
should be hosed off, the drain capped, and the floor sprayed with 
an effective antiseptic as an additional precaution. 

4. Avoiding piling of fresh pulp on old pulp, as this spreads 
the disease in case the older pulp is infected. 

5. Removal of badly infected pulp, burning same if too badly 
decayed for use in paper making, also burning planks, skids and 
other infected debris in the neighborhood of the pulp pile. 

6. Keeping down weeds near the pile and filling the surround- 
ing area with cinders to assist in proper draining of the ground. 


Study of the Chemical Changes Involved During Infection and 
Decay of Wood and Wood Pulp 


Through he courtesy of the co-operating mills a number of 
shipments of infected spruce, hemlock, balsam and aspen. wood 
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and of infected pulps were received for chemical and pulping 
studies and for isolation of the typical organisms causing the decay. 

A brief consideration of the chemical changes involved in the 
decay of the four chief pulp woods, viz., spruce, balsam, hemlock, 
and aspen, throws addition light on the astounding losses sustained 
through the decay of wood and the further losses involved in the 
pulping of such infected woods. 

Complete analyses of sound and infected woods and of pulps 
made from these woods indicate quite clearly that wood does not 
break down to the extent that might be expected by a strictly 
selective action of the organisms either on the cellulose or the en- 
crusting material, but rather by a more uniform degradation 
of the wood. In cases of extreme decay, however, the cellulose 
breaks down to a larger extent than the encrusting material. 

Assume a unit volume of sound wood weighing 100 pounds bone 
dry becoming infected so that the wood now weighs only 80 
pounds bone dry. The volume through such decay has not 
changed but it must be remembered that pulp mills are purchasing 
wood on volume or cord basis and selling pulp and paper on a 
weight basis. A further loss in pulping now occurs either by the 
ground wood or chemical processes of pulping in the following 
way. Pulping trials on infected woods, figuring yields on the 
weight of bone dry wood pulped, gave us rather puzzling yields 
of 45 per cent which are equivalent to the yields obtained on a 
weight basis from sound wood. A large number of cooks thus 
made by both the soda and sulphite processes on a number of 
shipments of infected wood in all cases, with but one exception, 
gave yields on the weight basis of approximately 45 per cent, or 
the same as is obtained from sound spruce, balsam, hemlock, or 
aspen. The exception was that of very badly infected spruce 
which with a cellulose content of 41.99 per cent gave a pulp 
yield of 39.64 per cent crude pulp containing 1.19 per cent screen- 
ings. 

In table I is given the essential pulping data on some shipments 
of typical infected spruce wood. 


TABLE IL 


Sample 
Bleach required 
Wet. of wood 
percu. ft. — 

? oven dry basis 
B Cellulose 
X Cellulose 


Cook 
& Screened pulp 


xa Crude pulp 
a& Cellulose 
& L Cellulose 


Zz 


SOMUINS 
We 


% 
61.45 
37.68 
72.92 


46.90 27.75 
54.18 42.86 


41.99 18.97 


Infected spruce*.. 
Infected spruce... 
Infected spruce... 
Infected spruce... 
Infected spruce... 
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for cooks 6, 7, and 9 
were analyzed for cellulose content and for L, B, and X cellulose 


The screened unbleached pulps obtained 


content. The results of these determinations are shown in the 
following table: 

Pulp from Cook No. 
Slightly infected wood... 


Wood nearly sound 
Wood very badly rotted.. 


Cellulose 


% 
96.75 
95.73 
94.44 


L Cellulose BCellulose X Cellulose 
Ne % Te 


72.96 22.00 5.04 
75.83 17.85 6.32 
46.05 48.62 5.33 

The data indicates plainly that as the decay progresses the per- 
centage of cellulose decreases but far more indicative of the 
progress of the decay is the decrease in the amount of the X or 
stable cellulose, and the very decided increase in the percentage 
of the B or unstable cellulose. This is true both for the raw wood 
and for the pulps prepared from them. 

Papers made under similar machine conditions from pulps pre- 
pared under identical pulping conditions, from woods in various 
degrees of decay, show a decrease in the strength tests especially 
in the folding test which measures in part the tenacity and brit- 
tleness of the pulp. This is shown by a test of 364 double folds 


* The samples represent different shipments of infected white spruce ob- 
tained from different mills. Cooks 8 and 9 are duplicate determinations. 


for waterleaf paper made from cook No. 6 prepared from slightly 
infected wood, while waterleaf paper from cook No. 9 from very 
badly decayed wood made under similar conditions showed a 
strength of only 26 double folds. Aside from the decrease in 
strength chemical pulps made from infected wood are more dirty, 
tend in the case of pulps prepared from badly decayed woods, to 
hydrate ready and are decidedly darker colored. 

These apparent abnormally high yields of pulp can best be ex- 
plained by the breaking down of the encrusting materials through 
the mechanisms of decay into simpler compounds that can be 
readily removed by the cooking liquor without causing a decided 
degradation of the cellulose present in the wood. There is no 
question but that in the pulping of sound wood a percentage of 
the cellulose is broken into simpler compounds removed by the 
cooking chemical. 

If wood was bought on a weight basis then proper allowance 
would be made for the percentage decay, but this is not the case. 
For example, if a unit volume of wood weighs in a sound con- 
dition 100 pounds and after infection weighs but 80 pounds then 
assuming a 45 per cent yield there would be obtained yields of 45 
and 36 pounds of pulp or an actual loss of 9 pounds of pulp per 
unit volume of wood. Actual mill trials show that the cord of 
rossed spruce used weighs 2,400 pounds so that in the example 
given there would have been on the same basis of decay a loss of 
216 pounds of bone dry chemical pulp. 


The losses from a groundwood pulp standpoint are even more 
serious. A mill run on sound and infected spruce showed yield 
figures, on a weight basis, of 94.5 per cent and 78.5 per cent, re- 
spectively, and on a cord basis a yield of 390 pounds more pulp 
per cord of sound wood than was obtained per cord of infected 
wood. Aside from these actual losses there is a very decided fur- 
ther loss which, however, cannot be accurately estimated, from the 
decrease in quality of the stock made from infected wood. The 
difficulties encountered in using decayed pulp or pulp made from 
decayed wood are evidenced also by loss in production due to 
difficulty in drying the paper, increase in size consumption, and 
amount of longer and better fibred stock required to maintain 
the strength. Further, the infected pulp is always dirty, off color 
and decidedly brittle. 


Paper Making Tests on Badly Decayed Groundwood Pulp 

In a previous paper by Kress, Humphrey and Richards*, the 
authors described the results of a study of the infection of ground- 
wood pulp in the course of which paper machine runs were made 
on clean and infected pulp, and the resulting papers compared 
for strength, color, freeness from dirt, etc. In general, it was 
found that the infected groundwood of a condition similar to the 
shipment received at the laboratory, had the following draw- 
backs in comparison with clean pulp made from similar wood and 
under similar conditions: 

1. Decided decrease in fibre length, thus affecting the yield, 
felting quality of the stock, strength of the finished paper, and 
slowness of the stock. 

2. Too great freeness of infected pulp. While groundwood 
pulp is often considered too slow, the extreme freeness of the 
infected pulp would offer difficulty in carrying the necessary 
water on the paper machine and in securing a good formation 
in the finished paper. It should be remembered that only very 
badly infected pulp is too free. Pulp which is only partly in- 
fected is slower than sound stock but as the infection progreses 
the fibres break up more and the resulting stock becomes very 
much freer than sound groundwood. 


3. Infected pulp is very much darker, thereby dulling either 
white or colored sheets in which it is used. 


*The Paper Indusiry, October, 1919. 
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4. The yield of finished. paper based on the percentage of Cold Hot 1% 7.14% 
B e water water NaOH NaOH Cellu- 
groundwood used is decreased approximately 10 per cent. soluble soluble soluble soluble Lignin lose 
. . % % % % % % 
5. The 7 of af era is decidedly ed Sound groundwood gore Ons 111 10.13 18.28 31.00 60,00 
i - n ix months infectec 
a groundwood-sulphite furnish this, decrease in strength wou groundwood .......... 6.09 1106 46.30 62.80 35.30 43.45 


necessitate the use of a larger percentage of the more expensive 
sulphite pulp in the furnish. 

6. Infected pulp on the paper machine offers difficulty in stick- 
ing to the couch and press rolls and in excessive foaming. 

7. Infected pulp will require more sizing. 

8. Infected pulp will make a very dirty sheet. 

While sulphite pulp is normally not stored for a sufficient length 
of time to deteriorate there is no question that infection will oc- 
cur provided the pulp is stored under unfavorable conditions. 
Sulphite pulp, even though it is prepared from badly infected 
wood, is undoubtedly sterilized during the digestion of the wood 
but later during piling may become infected. 

Apparently, soda and sulphate pulps do not readily become in- 
fected and from correspondence with the mills we have not been 
able to secure an authentic sample of such infected pulps. Rag 
stock in a bleached half stock form is stored for long periods in 
drainers but infection of this is extremely rare. One authentic 
case of such infection, however, was brought to the attention 


Aside from the very large loss due to decrease in weight of the 
pulp, the large cold and hot water soluble content of the infected 
pulp would cause a further loss in conversion of the pulp to paper. 

Some interesting work is being done at the laboratory to de- 
termine the nature of the cleavage products produced during the 
decay of the pulp. The direct loss in weight is, no doubt, due 
to carbon dioxide, water, and possibly methane, which are the 
end products produced through such decay. It will be attempted 
to measure the quantity of these products from a unit weight 
of the infected pulp. 

When it is remembered that the pulp yield on Northern woods 
is directly proportional to the weight per cubic foot then the pur- 
chase of wood weighing either 28 or 24 pounds per cubic foot 
makes a decided difference in the weight of actual wood cooked 
per day. Further, infected wood is brittle, causing a large loss 
in chipping, as is shown by the following table: 


Loss in screening 


Kind of wood of %-in. chips 
4.43% 







es NO eo ca cveseensoebe ce cdassueendsens 
of the laboratory. Nearly sound white spruce.. 5.62% 
. . . . Infected white spruce........ 13.22% 
Time does not permit to go into details as to the results ob- Infected white spruce.............. a 15.60% 
Very badly infected white spruce........cccsccccvccevceccenrs 17.02% 


tained from the various pulping trials but the complete data will 
be published at a later date on completion of the study. 





It is also to be remembered that chips made from infected wood 


TABLE II—ANALYTICAL CONSTANTS OF SOUND AND INFECTED WHITE SPRUCE ON OVEN DRY WEIGHT AT 105°C. 









































Cold Hot 1% 7.14% Alpha Beta Gamma Methyl 

water water Ether NaOH NaOH Copper Cellu- elie cellu- cellu- Pen- pen- 

Kind of wcod Ash soluble soluble soluble soluble soluble number Lignin lose lose lose lose tosan tosan 
Sound spruce .......... 0.38 3.47 5.44 1.58 15.07 24.00 5.55 31.31 54.70 63.55 10.37 26.08 11.00 1.88 
Infected mill run spruce 0.75 5.54 9.75 1.39 39.92 49.28 17.48 35.21 46.90 27.75 61.45 10.80 9.45 2.66 
Badly infected spruce... 0.61 6.58 11.92 1.40 44.00 62.36 23.59 38.20 41.98 18.97 72.96 8.06 8.50 3.77 


In table II we have listed the more important chemical constants 
of three typical spruces, representing a sound wood, a partly in- 
fected wood typical of the wood ground daily by one of the large 
Wisconsin mills, and of the same kind as was used in our mill 
grinder run and, thirdly, a very badly infected spruce so badly 
rotted that it was not used by the mill for pulping purposes. 
Taking the extremes of the sound and infected wood we find 
such differences as 5.44 and 11.92 per cent hot water soluble ma- 
terial, 24.00 and 62.36 per cent strong NaOH soluble, and 54.70 
and 41.99 per cent total cellulose. Time does not permit us to 
discuss the significance of the analytical constants which have 
such decided bearing on the pulping characteristics of the wood 
and of the quality of pulp produced. The curves which I have 
drawn for presentation at this meeting show the relation of the 
more important chemical data obtained from a sound spruce and 
three spruces of varying infection, also the data on sulphite pulps 
made from these woods under similar pulping conditions. 

Triplicate samples of both ground wood and sulphite pulp have 
been inoculated with the various individual molds and wood de- 
stroyers isolated from samples of infected pulp shipped to the 
laboratory. The first set of these inoculated samples was opened 
after six months’ growth and the samples are now being analyzed. 
The two other sets of infected samples will be examined at two 
periods between now and June 1, 1921. In this way definite in- 
formation will be obtained as to the chemical changes involved 
during decay through the action of individual organisms. Some 
of these ground wood samples even after only six months’ test 
are very badly decayed, the worst showing an actual decrease in 
weight of 18.13 per cent. 

The following table gives a comparison of the original sound 
groundwood and the six months’ infected pulp: 






occupy the same volume space in the digester but will give de- 
cidedly lower yields of inferior pulp while consuming the same 
cooking liquor and steam. 

The paper industry must use wood not suitable for lumber, as 
the latter industry can afford to pay more for their raw material. 
This means that the pulp mills will purchase inferior wood that 
is only too often badly infected and unless the proper precau- 
tions are observed this infected wood will deteriorate very rapidly 
during storage. 


Northeastern Superintendents Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PorTLAND, Me., November 15, 1920.—The Northeastern Division 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents association 
met in Portland last Wednesday with a large attendance from all 
parts of New England. The session started in the morning at the 
S. D. Warren plant in Cumberland mills, luncheon being served and 
a business meeting and inspection of the factory following. 

There was a banquet at the Falmouth hotel in the evening, with 
several speeches, including remarks by Robert Wolf of New York, 
formerly of the Burgess Sulphite Company, Mr. Burgess of New 
York, Mr. Sutmeister, J. A. Warren and J. J Sullivan of the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, South Brewer. 

Those present included B. M. Petrie, H. H. Hackett, Fred 
Shirley, Fred Karles, Mr, Kane, E, H. Harding, Mr. Ingalls, Fred 
Hall, B. T. Larrabee, F. A. Verrill, A. M. Waterhouse, Edward 
Lincoln, N. R. Davis, L, P. Parkman, Mr. Libby of the E. I. 
DuPont Company, Boston, Mr. Lucas of the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany plant in Gardiner, Me., Carl True of the Forest Paper Com- 
pany, Yarmouth, Mr. Stanton, joseph A. Warren and Mr. Roberts 
of the DuPont Company. 
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The subject of properly drying paper is one that can be discus- 
sed with most any paper maker and he will agree that it is a prob- 
lem that has been of an experimental nature since the inception, 

When a paper machine is purchased, what is uppermost in the 
mind of the buyer is, “How many dryers will be required to dry 
the amount of paper that the mill has been designed for?” After 
careful thought on that subject the purchaser takes into consider- 
ation what others are doing. He is immediately confronted with a 
story of one paper maker having dried so many tons per day 
with so many dryers. The manufacturer that he discusses the 
matter with undoubtedly says, “No, it will be impossible to dry 
the volume of paper you want with the number of dryers you 
have selected.” So larger dryers and more of them are obtained. 


How Large an Engine Will Be Required? 


What is the next item? How large an engine will be required to 
drive that size paper machine? Undoubtedly it is correct to pur- 
chase an engine that will consume steam enough to just about dry 
the paper. That is, surely it is wrong to purchase an engine too 
small so that considerable live steam would have to be added to 
dry the paper. 

Now, when the machine is started, production from this mill is 
not up to standard. Why? Because the drying conditions or dry- 
ing capacity is not right and 50 per cent. of the mills could produce 
more paper if they had more drying capacity. That is, if the par- 
ticular machine that has been purchased dries the paper up to the 
original expectations or even dries more, then the other portion of 
the mill is immediately built up and made to correspond to the 
drying capacity. 

What I am trying to explain is that there seems to have been 
no definite drying capacity for the paper machine to go by. I say 
this for the reason that we have applied our system to paper ma- 
chines and increased the production 50 per cent. and we have 
speeded up fifty feet per minute in many instances. Why was this 
possible? And this explains definitely in my estimation that no 
definite capacity of the paper machine was ever to be had. 


No Definite Drying Standard 


Why is it that there was no definite drying standard? The 
answer is that no one until recently knew how to get a high velocity 
of steam through the dryers to absolutely extract all water and 
air. There have been many types of so-called extractors for ex- 
tracting the water out of the dryers but there seems to have been 
no definite plan for extracting the air which is a great factor, with 
the result that the paper industry has been working along more or 
less loose lines. They never had a definite known basis for cal- 
culating what the maximum drying capacity ‘was available. About 
three years ago I had been studying sugar mills, and oil refineries, 
brick yards, and laundries and other types of plants and had 
made a great success with these in improving their drying con- 
ditions. I finally decided to study the paper mill and the first 
paper mill I visited I asked the manager, “When do you get the 
best drying conditions regardless of how you use the steam or 
how you waste it? When do you get the best drying conditions?” 
He said, “When I open up my return header and blow it out into 
the room.” I then said, “Why not blow the steam through a big 
majority of the dryers on the dry end and then utilize that steam 
or blow it into the dryers on the wet end of your paper ma- 
chine?” 

Ideal Method of Extracting 
This idea struck him as being unique, and it has since proven 





*Read at the convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, Chicago, August 12-13, 1920. 
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to be the ideal method of extracting water and air from the dryers 
because each and every return pipe coming from the drdyers is not 
only blowing the water and air and a considerable portion of the 
steam with it with the result that a high circulation is set up in 
the dryer and every square inch in the dryer is providing 100 per 
cent. drying capacity. This method proved to be fine but it re- 
quired a great deal of experimental work in order to determine 
where to properly divide the dryers and it necessitated adopting 
a big steam separator between the dry end section and the wet end 
of the paper machine to separate the water as the steam was passed 
into the wet end. It also necessitated a method for forcing the 
steam through the wet end after the steam had been passed from 
the dry end into the wet end. It, of course, immediately occur- 
red to me that the only way to create a circulation of steam 
through these dryers was to force the steam through the dryers of 
the dry end and so that the steam would keep flowing through 
these dryers on the wet end. 


Results Produced 


What results did this arrangement produce? It produced a 
differential in pressure between the steam header and the return 
header and it necessitated our placing a steam control valve be- 
tween the wet end and the dry end of the paper machine so 
that if insufficient steam came through the dryers of the dry end 
that additional steam could be admitted to build up whatever pres- 
sure should be required on the wet end section. It was necessary 
to install a gauge board so that the paper maker could see exactly 
what pressures he had on the steam and return headers of the 
paper machine. 

The condenser that we use for condensing these vapors is a 
very simple machine, comprised of a small tank divided into two 
chambers. One of these chambers is always receiving the conden- 
sation and steam through the return header and the water is ap- 
plied through sprays which condense this steam. These chambers 
alternately fill and empty. That is, when one chamber is filling, 
the opposite chamber is discharging. 

I might explain that this machine works in one respect the 
same as any type of pump except to pump the condensation from 
one chamber that has been filled, hot steam is applied on the top 
of the hot condensate and forces it out to any point to use, prefer- 
ably to the Farnsworth Boiler Feeders of which I will explain the 
efficiency later. 


High Velocity of Steam Through Dryers 


This method as explained causes a high velocity of steam to 
flow through the dryers. In other words, the steam travels sev- 
eral hundred feet per minute and to these condenser sprays. The 
sprays in the condenser utilize the make-up water for your boilers. 
That is, it is better to put the make-up water for your boilers 
through these sprays and mix your water at this point which 
absorbs the steam than to mix it in your feed water heater. This 
process forces a high velocity through your paper machine and 
at the same time heats the water in the same general way your feed 
water does. 

Should Be No Sluggish Condition 


There is not any good reason why the temperatures in your 
paper machine should fluctuate one degree. In other words if 
the steam is traveling through your dryers at a certain pressure 
constantly there shoud be no fluctuation of temperatures or slug- 
gish conditions. What does the presence of air in dryers mean? 
For illustration take off the automatic air valve from your radi- 
ator, plug it up or apply a cock and when air is accumulated in the 
radiator in a few hours open up the cock and let the air out and 
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the radiator will heat up right away. The same thing applies in a 
paper machine. The air accumulates and will destroy the heating 
capacities. 

Why is live steam so often admitted to the paper machines in 
addition to the exhaust? It is to heat up the sluggish air and water 
that is in the bottom of the dryers. Why someone has not thought 
of forcing a circulation of steam through dryers by the simple 
method that we do it, is more than I can understand; because it is 
my experience (and I have visited over three hundred paper mills 
in this country and Canada) that the maximum production of 
paper in about 75 per cent. of the cases is gotten by the fact that 
they are blowing live steam right through their paper machine in 
order to get a circulation sacrificing their coal pile. But this is 
no time to sacrifice the coal pile today at the prices of coal and 
scarcity of coal. The conditions that are in this country and Can- 
ada are absolutely ridiculous and in some cases in my estimation 
should be called to the attention of the government to stop this 
great waste. I know of at least twenty-five mills today that are 
wasting over thirty tons per day each mill. Therefore you can 
easily understand that I mean big mills are wasteful just the same 
as the small mills. 


Production Increased 50 Per Cent 


We have installed our system in small mills where we have in- 
creased the production 50 per cent. and reduced the coal consump- 
tion almost 50 per cent. Think how ridiculous this is. Getting 
back to the subject of ideal drying conditions from the fact that 
we force a high velocity of steam through the dryers and divide 
the dryers to utilize this steam in the wet end, as explained hereto- 
fore, naturally the pressure is reduced as it is passed from the dry 
end into the wet end with the result that the temperature of the 
dryers on the wet end is slightly lower. This produces the ideal 
conditions that the paper makers were looking for. Drying paper 
is the same as any other product. I have equipped a number of 
drying plants of all kinds and I have found that to produce ideal 
drying conditions the temperature must be brought up gradually, 
and I am positive that paper must be dried in the same way. For 
illustration, the toweling mills need the hottest dryers at the wet 
end in order to cockle the paper, proving definitely that for ideal 
drying conditions the temperatures should be reversed with them. 
The low temperature at the wet end with a gradual increase to- 
wards the dry end. At some mills that we have equipped with our 
system, the paper has widened out two and a half inches, proving 
that the paper was being dried too dry at the wet end and causing 
it to cockle. To provide a high velocity of steam through the dry- 
ers gives better control of the temperatures. In other words, the 
slightest operation of the main control valve carrying the steam to 
the paper machine will provide either higher or lower temperatures, 
thus reducing the troubles of the paper maker. As stated before, 
all kinds of devices have been used to extract the water from the 
dryers of the paper machine. The principal method seems to be a 
vacuum pump, and I want to explain how ridiculous it is to adapt 
a vacuum pump to a return line expecting to suck a vacuum or 
pull a vacuum on a paper machine. First of all, you cannot have 
vacuum and a pressure in the same vessel. Second, the ordinary 
vacuum pump will not pump steam. Imagine a steam pipe full of 
steam and the piston of a pump pulling away from that. How 
quickly the steam would expand with this piston and as you know, 
steam expands many times, and if a stroke of a vacuum pump 
pulled a little steam it expands many times and if a stroke of a 
vacuum pump pulled a little steam it would only tend to reduce the 
pressure slightly and no appreciable amount of steam would have 
been pumped out. And think of it from another standpoint, that 
in order to suck a cubic foot of steam out of a line you would 
use a half a cubic foot of steam to pump it. Thousands of peo- 
ple have been fooled on a vacuum pump. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the vacuum systems have a large cold water line flowing into a 





suction of the pump. Why, to mix cold water with steam con- 
denses it, and to make ‘it possible for the pump to run which pulls 
the water out of the line that it has been applied to pump the 
steam from. 


Each Dryer Equipped with Small Trap 

A great many of the mills have equipped each dryer with a small 
trap and I have seen dryers with small traps carrying 70 pounds 
pressure and a vacuum pump on these traps. I want to point out 
the ridiculous feature of this arrangement. The pressure in this 
small trap would force the water out if 70 pounds were cdrried, 
and up through a pipe 140 feet high. In other words, it would 
force the water out of this small trap hundreds of times faster 
than a vacuum pump could pull it out. If one pound of steam was 
used on this trap it would force the water out many times faster 
than a vacuum pump ceuld pull it. Condensation must accumulate 
in this small trap to raise the float. When it does, the water 
would run out by gravity and surely a vacuum pump is not neces- 
sary to push this little water out because the slight vacuum that 
might be on this valve might retard this valve from opening as 
freely as it should. It is generally understood that if these small 
traps did not work properly then they opened up an adjustment or 
a small by-pass, and of course the dryers begin to heat up. Why? 
Because more is being blown away from the return line. In other 
words, open up the.three-quarters return pipe from the dryer, blow 
it out into the room and see how much hotter your dryer would 
be. This ideal condition is exactly what we provide for you. Each 
and every three-quarters pipe coming from the dryer is pulling 
steam just as hard as it can pull it and each and every dryer is 
just as hot as steam will make it. And it makes no difference 
whether buckets or syphons are used, It may be said that you 
have certain evacuators for forcing the water out of your dryers. 
What good are evacuators when it comes to getting the air out 
of your dryers? And air is just as important a factor as the 
water. I -will illustrate in a simple manner how water retards 
your drying capacity. One inch or more of water in your dryers 
and the velocity of your dryers will carry this over at least 25 per 
cent of your dryer. If you are heating your house with water it 
requires 50 per cent. more radiation. Therefore your dryers cov- 
ered with water are just 50 per cent. efficient. And if 25 per cent. 
of your dryer is covered with water then 12%4 per cent. of your 
drying capacity is gone. 


Great Loss from Water 


There is also another great loss from water in your dryers. It 
is easily figured that if you have a few inches of water in each 
of your dryers that you would have tons of extra weight in your 
dryers. Extra weight means that you have an unnecessary load 
for your engine to carry. Therefore, if water and air prevail in 
your dryers naturally you are required to carry a greater back 
pressure or a greater pressure of steam in your dryers to dry 
your paper with the result that very often your engine is overloaded 
and necessitates a larger engine or slowing down your paper 
machine which of course slows down your production, It is easily 
understood that if our Forced Steam Circulation System was used 
that the high velocity of steam through the dryers forcing out 
this unnecessary water would dry the paper with less back pres- 
sure on your engines, 

We have equipped over sixty paper machines on which we have 
reduced the back pressure anywhere from 10 per cent. to 90 per 
cent., in the majority of cases over 50 per cent. One mill was 
carrying thirty pounds back pressure on its engine and was about 
to buy a new engine when our system was installed and they are 
drying more and better paper with seven pounds and now have 
ample engine capacity and did not have to purchase another larger 
engine. 

I will now explain why it is wrong to drain your main return 
header of the paper machine with steam traps. As explained be- 
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fore, an enormous amount of steam will travel through the three- 
fourths return pipes of each dryer. The steam is turned into the 
paper machine, each dryer is filled and steam passes out of the 
dryers into the return header and the same steam pressure that is 
on the steam header is on each dryer and is on the main return 
header. If the finest type of gauge board was used no difference in 
pressure would be found between the steam and return header and 
if a gauge was provided on the top of a steam trap the steam 
pressure would be found the same still. -What results does this 
produce? It is understood that when paper is passing over dryers 
that the dryers on the wet end are consuming more than twice as 
much steam as the dryers on the dry end with the result that the 
dryers on the dry end pass the steam through their syphons or 
buckets and out into the main return header and fill this main re- 
turn header up to the same pressure on the wet end as is on the 
dry end and as the dryers are condensing more steam on the wet 
end, hence they are retarded from discharging the condensation 
freely. Furthermore, if a bucket is used and the same pressure is 
on the return header as the steam header, the water can only flow 
from these buckets by gravity, and if syphon pipes are used how 
is the water going to flow from the dryer out into the return header 
when the return header has the same pressure as the steam 
header? It will not flow out until the dryer has filled up half full 
of water’ and begins to flow out into the return header by gravity 
which starts the syphon and then the dryer will empty com- 
pletely. 


Machine Test to Prove Conclusions 


There is nothing to indicate that 50 per cent. of the dryers of 
the paper machine would not be filling up to the centers at the 
same time, and to prove these conclusions I have tested a paper 
machine and found the condensate coming from the paper machine 
at the rate of twenty barrels per hour and at other times at the rate 


of four barrels per hour. Most paper machines have the same 
condition—slugs of water at times and not much at other times, 
while as, a matter of fact the condensation should be coming from 
the paper machine constantly and even at all times. It does flow 
constantly when our system is used. With our system, control by 
thermostat from any one particular dryer is absolutely unnecessary. 
The main control valve can be controlled by a main steam header 
because the temperature in most steam headers is identical with the 
temperature in the dryers, as the steam is flowing through the 
dryers at such a high velocity that there could be no difference in 
temperatures. 


Value of Conserving Heat Units 


I will not explain the value of conserving the heat units that 
come from condensation of a paper machine or blast fan coil or any 
other machine where heat is produced. The temperature of the 
condensate is within a degree or two of the temperature of the 
steam at the given pressure, For further illustration, if five 
pounds of steam were carried on your paper machine the tem- 
perature would be about 220 degrees; if ten pounds, 235 degrees; 
if twenty pounds, over 260 degrees. And for board machines 
where 30 or 40 pounds and up to 50 pounds are carried, the tem- 
peratures range from 250 degrees to 300 degrees. It is absolutely 
wrong to allow these high temperatures of water or condensa- 
tion to be cooled down to 200 degrees so that the common pump 
can handle it. In other words, thousands of pounds of water com- 
ing from the paper machine are available at a high temperature. 
Why not hold it at that. high temperature and put it into the 
boilers? The Farnsworth Closed Loop Boiler Feeding System is 
a very simple method for holding the condensate under a pressure 
and feeding it directly into the boilers, and a simple explanatien is 
as follows: 


Condensation Drops Out of Headers 
Our condensation pump, either Simplex or Duplex, is located 


under your paper machine on the floor or at the lowest point so that 
the condensation drops immediately out of the headers and flows 
into our tank. As the tank is filled with condensation this con- 
densation is equalized with the return header. Thus it is under 
the same pressure and if a thermometer was inserted in the side 
of our tank it would be found that the condensation in the tank 
was within one or two degrees of the temperature of the steam in 
the paper machines, When this tank is filled with condensation it 
automatically opens a small high-pressure steam valve which ad- 
mits high pressure steam into the tank and forces the water out of 
this tank and up into another tank up over the boilers which is 
known as our Simplex or Duplex Boiler Feeder. This condensa- 
tion is held under a pressure from the time it leaves the lower tank 
until the time it reaches the upper tank. And as one chamber fills 
up and is emptying the other chamber is always equalized with 
the return line receiving the condensation from the lower tank 
under pressure and a high tempertaure, As the receiving chamber 
fills and the delivery chamber empties the tank automatically 
changes the boiler pressure steam to the top of the full chamber and 
forces this water into the boiler at the high temperature or prac- 
tically the same temperature as when it left the paper machine. 


From a Fuel Saving Standpoint 

What this means from a fuel saving standpoint. For illustra- 
tion, if you were using 10 pounds pressure on your paper ma- 
chine the water would be coming from your paper machine at a 
temperature of 235 degrees and.if 1,000 horsepower of condensa- 
tion was coming back, 33,000 pounds of hot condensate would 
be coming into our tanks at a temperature of 235 degrees. If by 
your old method you were pumping the water into your boilers 
at 200 degrees we would have increased your temperatures 35 de- 
grees in every pound, or in 24 hours you would pump into your 
boilers 792,000 pounds and we saved 35 heat units in every pound, 
so you would, therefore, save 27,720,000 heats units in 24 hours. 
It is easily determined what value these heat units would have 
to you as there are only so many heat units in a pound of coal, 
and in the average plant 50 per cent of these go up the flue, or 
down the ash pit in the form of poor coal, heavy ashes, or high 
flue gas temperatures. Furthermore, with our system this water 
would be put into the boiler with 90 per cent less steam than the 
boiler feed pump uses on the average. Boiler feed pumps are big 
steam users, using from three to ten per cent of the total output 
of steam from your boilers. 


Vacuum Pumps Eliminated 


If vacuum pumps are used, our system eliminates them, thus 
of course eliminating the steam that is used by them. I might 
say that I really believe that 90 per cent of the feed water heaters 
are cooling devices rather than feed water heaters, because the 
temperature of the condensate coming from the paper machine 
or heating system is several degrees hotter than the feed water 
heater could make it before it enters the feed water heater. In 
other words, the feed water heater is only a space for the re- 
evaporation of the high tempertaure condensate—a place for it 
to flash into steam. And, of course, the open hot-well or the open 
receiving tank is in my estimation a very great waste and should 
be eliminated from the plant. It is a ridiculous waste. Thousands 
upon thousands of plants have high temperature condensation 
running into the hot-well or receiving tank, or feed water heater, 
and great volumes of cold water put in there in order to cool this 
high temperature condensate down sufficient for the pump to 
handle it with the result that the heater is overflowing into the 
sewer, wasting valuable condensate which is so much better for 
the boilers and substituting the raw water from the river, and 
furthermore the heater is usually vented to the atmosphere and 
to keep the vents from letting steam go out the roof more water 
is forced into the feed water heater to cool this down. While 
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with our system of pumping the hot water with tanks which is 
to apply the steam on top of the water instead of behind the 
piston, it makes no difference how hot the water is, in fact, the 
hotter the better. We, therefore, are able to conserve the heat 
units in the exhaust that are so often: going to the roof, because 
the engineer or owner does not have the knowledge to conserve 
those heat units. In fact, his type of pump will not pump the 
water hot and thus millions upon’ millions of heat units are lost 
up the flue or down the sewer. f 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion, we have equipped about seventy paper machines 
and have equipped the largest mills in the world, in England, 
Canada, and the United States, and we feel that in every mill 
we have given results that are producing a dollar each year for 
the dollar invested in our apparatus and in many mills as much as 
five dollars per annum for every dollar invested, or’ anywhere 


from one hundred to five hundred per cent interest on the invest- 
ment per annum. Therefore, we feel that we have the evidence 
to prove that we can produce the results that we have described 
heretofore and we have an excellent organization of engineers to 
assist and to help analyze the conditions in each and every mill, 
and every mill presents a different condition. Our systems are 
installed ‘under .the supervision of our erecting engineer and no 
responsibility for the success of our installation falls upon the 
purchaser until we have produced results. Our contracts are 
drawn giving the purchaser the privilege of returning our appara- 
tus if we do not produce results as claimed for them. Each and 
every one of our machines are built extra heavy and tested to 300 
pounds pressure before leaving our works, and we have recently 
developed our machines to the highest standard of perfection. 
Evety machine is built with the best of their respective metals, 
and therefore the maintenance of our machines is very, very 


nominal indeed. 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROL IN THE PAPER MILLS" 


By E. G. Mitnam, CHemicat Encrineer, Bryant Paper Company, KALAMAZOO 


If I were a practical mill superintendent, who had been making 
good paper for years, and I accidentally got into a meeting where 
someone or other was slated to speak on “Scientific Control,” do 
you know what I would do? I’d just get right up and walk out 
before I got dangerous. There are probably no two words which 
have been so abused, misused and overused as “Scientific” and 
“Efficiency.” 
blamed for seeing red every time these words are mentioned in 
connection with the operation of his mill. However, if we keep cool 
long enough to consult our old friend; the late Mr. Webster, we 
find that “Scientific” really means nothing more nor less than 
exact. According to this definition, then, every last superintendent 
here is, to a cértain extent, scientific. He couldn’t hope to be a 
superintendent if he wasn’t. The word “exact,” however, is a 
relative term and it is right here that the good superintendent 
shines. He is able, by reason of his abundant supply of common 
sense, to distinguish between reasonable exactness and pin-headed 
foolishness. Unfortunately, the same compliment cannot be paid 
to many persons in the paper’industry who do very much talking 

and very little acting, on the subject of scientic control and 
efficiency. 

Now that we have arrived at a mutual understanding as to the 
meaning of. the title, it might be safe to state that the object. of 
this paper is to point out, briefly, a few places where a little more 
exactness could be used to good advantage in many mills, The 
points may be logically divided under two more or less closely 
related headings; namely—control of raw materials, both direct 
and indirect; and control of the manufacturing processes. These 
taken together, result in the control of the properties of the fin- 
ished product.. The first point mentioned above is of most vital 
importance to the superintendent, although it very often receives 
far too small a proportion of his attention. 


Control of Raw Materials 


The raw materials which at present offer the superintendent the 
greatest opportunities. for the application of more exactness are 
pulp, fillers, chemicals and colors, size, twine, felts, wires and belt- 
ing. These will be discussed separately in the order, named. 


Pulp 


The matter of exactness in the purchase of pulp should be of 


*Read at the annual convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
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Consequently, no live mill superintendent can be 


interest to every superintendent who cannot answer the following 
questions to his own satisfaction. The questions are: 

What weight of air dry pulp do you actually receive every time 
you pay for a ton of air dry pulp? 

How does the average strength of your. pulp compare with the 
average strength of other pulps on the market? 

How does your pulp compare with others with respect. to cleanli- 
ness, color, and general uniformity ?’ 

How do the beating requirements of your pulps compare with 
others? 

These are extremely vital questions. In fact, the writer knows 
of one mill which saved over $10,000 in actual cash in three months 
by paying careful attention to the air dry content of the pulp 
which it received. He knows of.another mill which claims to save 
as much as $400 on a single car of pulp by paying attention to 
such details as dirt, strength, and color. If applying scientific 
control to pulp pays cash prizes in these mills, there is absolutely 
no reason under heaven why it should not pay similar prizes in 
your mill, if you are a buyer of pulp. In addition to this, it will 
be obvious to every one of you that the direct cash reward is only 
a very small proportion of the total saving which will result from 
keeping a more exact check on all pulps purchased. 


Fillers 

There are few materials more interesting than the mineral 
fillers. Like most substances which are dug out of the ground, 
they appear in great variety with respect to both quality and price. 
As a result of this fact, a. superintendent can save his company 
dollars and save himself trouble by seeing to it that a careful 
check is kept on the moisture, color, dirt, and grit of each car of 
filler received. In addition to this, he can save the company any 
amount of money by being on the job at contract. time and seeing 
to it that the purchasing department buys. the type of filler which 
is best adapted to the grade of paper which he is making. 


Chemicals and Colors 

The chemicals and colors have been pretty thoroughly standard- 
ized by manufacturers during recent years and consequently, there 
is comparatively little to be gained by paying any attention to 
them beyond the occasional analyses to check their ‘purity. Lime, 
however, offers an exception to this rule. Although its manufac- 
ture has been more or. less standardized, it is rarely, if ever, sold 
tq papermakers on its analysis. As a result, the papermaker, 
when buying lime, seldom. knows whether he is getting 100 per 
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cent calcium oxide or 50 per cent calcium oxide and 50 per cent 
magnesium oxide. This is a matter of ‘great importance because 
magnesium oxide, owing to its extreme: insolubility, is absolute 
deadwood, so far as the papermaker is concerned. It might also 
be said in this connection that as the calcium limestones become 
scarcer and scarcer, there will be an ever increasing tendency on 
the part of lime producers to ship the papermakers low calcium, 
high magnesia limes. 

There is still another point regarding lime which might be of 
interest to those of you who use relatively smal] quantities of it 
(two or three cars a year). As you all know, lime becomes air 
slaked when stored for any length of time, and in this condition, 
is worth very little so far as the papermaker is concerned. In 
addition to this, the barrels, or other containers, in which the lime 
is stored suffer tremendously during the slaking process, with the 
result that the handling of the air slaked lime becomes a mighty 
disagreeable and costly proposition. This disadvantage can be 
overcome by using ready slaked lime in place of burned lime. This 
material comes in sealed paper bags and does not deteriorate ap- 
preciably if stored in a dry place. Although one hundred pounds 
of ready slaked lime will only do the work of seventy-six pounds 
of fresh burned lime, this loss, under average circumstances, is 
more than compensated for by the saving on the original cost, 
freight rate, cooperage, and losses in storage. The writer has met 
with considerable success in the use of ready slaked lime and can 
recommend it. 


Size 
There is probably no material which offers more opportunities 
for hocus-pocus than does size. This is due largely to the fact 
that the action of the various sizing materials is not well under- 
stood by anyone. Naturally, the superintendent cannot be ex- 
pected to solve the sizing riddle all by himself. However, he can 
co-operate to the utmost with the beater man, machine man, tech- 


nical man, and purchasing agent in an effort to obtain a more 
complete knowledge of the size requirements in his mill. The 
opportunities for saving money on the sizing process are practically 
unlimited, as is shown by the success of a certain engineering 
firm which you all know, and which takes as its sole profit a small 
percentage of the total savings which it is able to effect in the 
sizing processes of various mills throughout the country. 
Twine 

Twine is an indirect raw material which is used more or less 
generally in all paper mills.. It would hardly seem possible that 
a superintendent could save his company any money by paying 
attention to such a small item as twine. However, the writer 
knows of one mill which is now saving from $1,500 to $2,000 a 
year on twine alone, simply because it took the time and trouble 
to find out the kind of twine best fitted to its needs. Of course, 
$2,000 a year isn’t much in a paper mill, but no one can deny that 
it’s worth saving. 

Felts, Wires and Belting 

The indirect raw materials, felts, wires and belting are ex- 
tremely interesting and very important, as all superintendents 
know. At the present time, there are practically unlimited op- 
portunities in most mills for the introduction of more exactness 
into the selection of these materials. Indeed, there is an oppor- 
tunity for more exactness in your mill if you cannot answer ques- 
tions like the following about your felts and wires and your more 
important belts. The questions are: 

How many days was it on? 

How many days was it run? 

What was the cost per day? 

What was the cost per pound of paper made? 

How much time was spent repairing it? 

What troubles, if any developed during its run? 

In what way did it finally fail? 

It will be perfectly obvious to every one of you how information 


such as the above can be turned ‘into. dollars, However, let me 
give you’ an actual illustration from the X Paper Company. This 
company had: been using “Y” brand dryer felts with good success 
for several years. In due time a super-salesman from the “Z” 
company came along, and with a masterful and very plausible sales 
talk, convinced the purchasing agent that the “X” company was 
losing a small fortune every day it avoided using “Z” brand dryer 
felts, which “cost more but were worth it.” The result, of course, 
was that the purchasing agent ordered several of the “Z” brand 
felts without consulting anyone. Shortly afterward, the boss ma- 
chine tender’s troubles commenced. The felts, in operation, got 
heavy and soggy and gave no end of trouble by stretching. How- 
ever, like the game sport that he was, he laid his troubles to the 
war conditions and remained silent. After several months, when 
many valuable dollars had been lost, he had a change of heart 
and complained to the superintendent about the felts. That in- 
dividual was very much surprised indeed, since he didn’t know 
that the brand of felts had ever been changed. Perhaps the above 
story is rather unusual; however, it illustrates the point that it 
pays to introduce more exactness into the selection of raw ma- 
terials. 


Control of ‘Manufacturing Processes 

Obviously, the first step in the exact control of the manufac- 
turing processes is exactness in the selection of raw materials. It 
is the height of foolishness to attempt to obtain one without the 
other. Although this phase of the subject is extremely important 
and very interesting, there is only time here for a few suggestions 
which the writer thinks are very much worth while. These sug- 
gestions may well be put in the form of questions such as the 
following: 

1. How many pounds of soda ash and bleach are actually used 
per 1,000 pounds of any given grade of old papers or rags? 

2. How many pounds of size and alum are used per 100 pounds 
of any given grade of paper? How does this compare with the 
practice of a year ago? Two years ago? 

3. What is the actual ratio between old papers, rags, sulphite 
and soda pulp in the furnish for any given grade of paper? 

4. What is the actual weight of fillers used for beater and what 
is the retention? 

5. At what concentration is the stock run in the beaters? 

6. What is the maximum variation in concentration between 
different beaters? 

7. What is the relation between power consumption and con- 
centration of stock in the beater? 

8. How accurate is the temperature control on the dryers? 

9. What is the average moisture content of the paper at the 
reel ? 

10. How can you expect to get a uniform product, not to 
mention uniform costs, without knowing at least most of the above 
factors? 

The methods by which the answers to the above questions may 
be found are details which can best ‘be left to the ingenuity of the 
superintendent. The most important thing being that the’ superin- 
tendent come to realize the value of increased exactness in his 
manufacturing processes. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it, may be safely said that there is still much 
to. be, desired in the way of greater exactness in the operation of 
most paper mills. And, if this: paper has brought this one point 
forcibly home to you, the writer will feel that his effort has not 
been in vain. Further than this, it is the earnest hope of the 
writer that this organization will be a potential factor in the 
bringing of the superintendents to.a fuller realization of the im- 
portance of science and scientific control in order that the manu- 
facture of paper, our chosen life work, may take and keep its 
rightful high place among the industrial enterprises of the world. 
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WILKINITE, A NEW LOADING MATERIAL” 


By Srwney D. WeLts, ENGINEER IN Forest Propucts 


Somewhat over a year ago, the Forest Products Laboratory 
came into the possession of a highly colloidal clay through the 
courtesy of C. R. McKee, of the United States Glue Company, and 
the possibility of using the material for loading in the manufacture 
of book paper naturally suggested itself. The material came to 
us under the name of jelly rock, but on tracing its’ source, it was 
found that it is known in trade under the name of Wilkinite, and 
it occurs in certain parts of the inter-mountain region of the 
United States in beds, between layers of marine shales. These 
deposits as exposed by development show in places large amounts 
of sand-free material sufficient in extent to be of considerable 
interest to the paper industry. Other deposits, however, are thin, 
sandy, and of little value. 

Complete physical and chemical analysis of the material were 
available in the records of the laboratory of the Owyhee Chemical 
Products Company, operators of the deposits described, and for 
comparative purposes physical tests were made under the same 
conditions and by the same chemist on the English China play 
used at the Forest Products Laboratory. 

The English China clay lost 12.57 per cent volatile matter, 
moisture and combined water; 5.5 per cent being the loss in drying 
at 110° C. for 24 hours. The average analysis of Wilkinite, as 
obtained from the records of the producers, the Owyhee Chemical 
Products Company, follows: 

Per 


The physical analyses were made using the “Beaker Method” 
described in “Principles of Agricultural Analysis” by Harvey W. 
Wiley. They are given below on two average samples of Wilkinite 
and a sample of the English China clay: 
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It is evident on comparison that while the Wilkinite contains 
more coarse material than the English China clay; the latter con- 
tains very much more material of medium coarseness and less 
“clay.” The coarser material would probably be removed in the 
riffler on the way to the paper machine, but the medium coarse 
material could not be handled so easily. 

Settling tests on Wilkinite and the English China clay ‘made 
by the laboratory to determine the ability of these materials to 
remain in suspension gave very interesting indications. All suspen- 
sions containing four or more pounds of Wilkinite per 100 pounds 
of water showed no indications of settling after standing for 
periods up to 24 hours, when observations were discontinued. 
Clay suspensions up to 20 pounds per 100 pounds of water settled 
out relatively fast; the concentration mentioned showing 13 per 
cent clear water at the end of one hour and 37 per cent at the 
end of five hours. The following mixtures of clay and Wilkinite 
were tried and found to show no clear water throughout the test: 


* Read at the annual convention of the. American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association, Chicago, Nov. 12-13, 1920. 


English China Clay Wilkinite 


Pounds) 
2 


Water 
(Pounds) 
100 
10 5 100 
8 7 ‘100 


(Pounds) ( 
8 


The first mixture, however, showed 7% per cent of sediment 
at the end of five hours. The other two showed complete sus- 
pension. 

The viscosities of the Wilkinite suspensions increased only about 
20 per cent by increasing the Wilkinite from two to eight pounds 
per hundred, but on raising the concentration from eight pounds 
to ten pounds it jumped 50 per cent. The viscosity of the clay 
suspensions up to twenty pounds per hundred were practically 
constant, and the same as for the two-pound Wilkinite suspension. 
The first of the Wilkinite-Clay suspensions also had the same 
viscosity; the second had the same viscosity as the six-pound 
Wilkinite suspension, and the third the viscosity of the eight- 
pound Wilkinite suspension. 

Briefly, the above tests indicated that Wilkinite suspensions as 
low as four pounds per hundred will remain in complete suspen- 
sion through long periods, and that they also have the power to 
hold in suspension English China clay in amounts up to at least 
twice the amount of Wilkinite present. The viscosities of the 
Wilkinite-English China clay suspensions are practically the same 
as with the Wilkinite alone, and in amounts up to eight pounds 
of Wilkinite per hundred pounds of water are not sufficiently 
great to seriously interfere with pumping. 

The significance of these tests are that with the use of Wilkinite 
alone or in combination with other loading materials, the indica- 
tions are that it would be possible to install central mixing plants 
and pipe the suspensions to the beaters without any danger of 
sedimentation or clogging the pipe lines or valves, and with the 
assurance that the concentration of the mixture would remain 
uniform. 

Semi-Commercial Paper Trials 

The laboratory paper-making trials were made on the experi- 
mental 16” Foudrinier paper machine, using as nearly identical 
conditions of beating and on the machine as was possible. The 
furnishes used in each run are given in Table I, and are the 
same for each run of each series, with the exception of the kind 
of loading material used. 
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The relatively high amounts of alum used were necessary on 
account of the excessive hardness of the local water and low 
consistency of stock in the stuff chest. 

While the total amount of English China clay or Wilkinite 
were the same, the proportion of Wilkinite in the loading in the 
four runs of Series I were as follows: 

Run 1, 100 per cent English China clay; Run 2, 90 per cent 
English China clay, 10 per cent Wilkinite; Run 3, 80 per: cent 
English China clay, 20 per cent Wilkinite; Run 4, 100 per cent 
Wilkinite. In Series II, two runs were made, using '00 per cent 
English China clay, and 90 per cent English China clay and 10 
per cent Wilkinite. The Wilkinite was received in dry form and 
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ground rather fine, and was mixed with water into a thick jelly 
containing 7% pounds of Wilkinite per hundred pounds of mixture. 


On charging the beater, the Wilkinite was added in jelly form 
while the English China clay was added in dry form. The beater 
charges were added in the following order: Pulp, loading 
material, sizing material, alum. The total time in the beater for 
each run was one hour, with the roll never down more than 
light brush. A Jordan was used lightly on the stock as it passed 
to the paper machine, and all the adjustment of parts in connection 
with the runs were as nearly identical as possible. 

Ash determinations were made on samples of the paper 
obtained from each run and retentions were made using the follow- 
ing formula based on weights per 100 pounds of furnished. 


Retention = Weight of clay in paper 
Weight of clay added. 


Weight of clay in paper = 
(Per cent ash of paper * 100 — Ash in Pulp and Size) 





(1.00 — loss of clay on ignition) 
The retentions obtained in each run, together with the factors 
entering into the computation of the same are given in Table II: 


Table II 
£3 sh > +. 
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Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. % 
A 1 9.48 5.11 1.44 3.67 3.95 41.7 
A 2 9.45 5.99 1.43 4.56 4.90 51.9 
A 3 9.41 6.46 1.42 5.04 5.43 57.7 ° 
A 4 9.06 7.96 1.40 6.56 7.06 77.9 
B 1 20.80 7.90 1.40 6.50 6.99 33.6 
B a 20.73 9.91 1.36 8.55 9.19 44.3 





* Ash in pulp, rosin and size found to be 1.5 per cent in similar furnishes 
with no loading. Proportion of ash from pulp, rosin and size in above runs 








computed using the following formulae where x = proportion of pulp stock 
in paper. 
Per cent ash in paper = 1.5 x + (1 — x) 93 
93 — per cent ash in paper 
z=o— ——————— 
91.5 
Ash from pulp, rosin and alum = 1.5 x 


The retentions indicated for each run show a remarkable increase 
with increased amounts of Wilkinite varying from 41.7 per cent 
in Series A, Run 1, the 100 per cent China Clay run, to 77.9 per 
cent in Series A, Run 4, the 100 Wilkinite run. The relation of 
retention to the proportion of China Clay and Wilkinite are shown 
graphically in Figure 1, Series A and B. 

The increase in retention caused by the presence of Wilkinite 
was here very striking. It was probably due to the highly 
colloidal nature of the Wilkinite, which serves to hold the English 
China clay in suspension throughout the stock as it ran on to the 
wire and, as the sheet forms, the loading was more evenly dis- 
tributed. The slowing effect caused by the Wilkinite was very 
evident on the wire, and the wire mark was diminished on 
account of the better distribution of the loading material. While 
the color of the sheets in which Wilkinite and China clay were 
used together was not noticeably affected, the paper from Run 
No. 4, in which 100 per cent Wilkinite was used, was noticeably 
duller. Readings on the Ives Tint Photometer indicated the paper 
from Series A, Run 1, as 83 per cent white, as compared with a 
standard magnesia block, while paper from Run No. 4 of the same 
series was 77 per cent white. It is probable that in papers where 
a high degree of white are required, the effect of the Wilkinite 
might prove objectionable. For the majority of book and magazine 
papers, however, the influence of the Wilkinite on shade could 
readily be corrected. 
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Bryant Paper Co. Trials* 

The results of the semi-commercial trials on Wilkinite gave 
indications of such interest that the Bryant Paper Company of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., consented to make a trial of the material on 
one of their paper machines, and the writer was invited to witness 
the same. 

Three trials were made in which Wilkinite formed part of the 
loading material and the proportions were varied as follows: 


Table III 
= 2 
‘oe s a e 
é Poe | ae as = 
So an “= 
z 583s, 86S 2 Se 3 
Ss Ory Y ‘a ws = 
a 23352 as 2 Be 3 
° ~~ 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
fs cosica 500 1.9 19.6 il 13 
So a ccbvagernenaate 500 1.9 19.6 104 26 
SP REE Reh PER Si 500 1.9 19.6 91 39 
Standard Furnish...... 500 1.9 19.6 130 ° 


The paper chosen for the runs was 25 X 38 — 40 Ibs. English 
finish run at 250 feet per minute, using an 80-mesh Fourdrinier 
wire. 

Four beater charges were made in Run No. 1; three beater 
charges in Run No. 2, and two beater charges in Run No. 3. The 
beater chest was pumped down to less than ten pounds of dry 
stock before the first beater of each run was dumped, and all the 
stock of the run was dumped and run into the machine chest before 
any of the regular stock was dumped. The same procedure was 
observed in pumping from the beater chest to the machine chest. 

The Wilkinite runs were run over the machine without stopping 
the machine and, with the possible exception of a slight showing 
of the stock on the wire, no difference could be detected. The 
paper in Run 1 was very slightly off color, but the defect was 
remedied in the subsequent runs by using slightly more ultra- 
marine. The finish of the paper in the Wilkinite runs, however, 
was much better and the wire mark less pronounced. Even a 
novice could detect the difference in feel between the Wilkinite 
runs and the China Clay runs, the former being much more velvety. 
Samples of paper from each run were tested for ash, as well as 
samples taken from the machine chest, with the exception of 
Run 1, in which the loading in the furnish is computed from the 
beater charge. The samples from the machine chest are used 
on account of the difficulty of knowing exactly the amount of 
stock used where it is added in slush form. In Run I, the oppor- 
tunity to take a sample was lost, and since four beater charges 
were used, it is felt that any variations of individual beater 
charges were to a considerable extent equalized. 

Table No. IV gives the ash obtained from samples of stock 
taken from the machine chest and from the paper obtained in 
the respective runs. The figures for the furnish in Run 1, how- 
ever, are computed from the furnish used. In making the com- 
putations for the above and the other columns, derived by com- 
putation, for all the runs the following data were used, obtained 
by testing the materials involved. All ash and loss on incinera- 
tion figures are based on bone dry weights. 


Ash in reclaimed paper stock and pulp as furnished........... 4.5 per cent 
Loss on incineration, Wilkinite-clay mixture.................. 11.3 per cent 
ME GUNN OT) bancdccccncbdiccguasiessedsvedevccceacssc 12.0 per cent 
Moisture in air dry pulp and paper stock. ...............0.005 10.0 per cent 
3 Table IV 
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% % % % % % % 
Sb en tmacoepecs 21.6 3.6 18.0 16.4 3.9 12.5 69.5 
D *eaveccenseutes 22.20 3.55 18.65 17.7 3.8 13.9 74.5 
@ eva eeeeneet tas 21.70 3.6 18.1 17.8 3.8 14.0 77.3 
Standard Furnish 21.20 3.6 17.6 17.3 3.8 13.5 76.7 
* Trials made under the supervision of Mr, E. G. Milham, chemist, Bryant 
Paper Company, with the co-operation of Mr. A. G. Van Eman, chemist, 


Owyhee Chemical Products Company, and Dr. Eugene Friedman, Williams 
Commission Company, distributors. 
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The retention of loading material ‘obtained in the runs in which 
Wilkinite was used with English China clay show a consistent 


increase with increasing proportions of Wilkinite. The relation . 


between ‘the retention obtained and the proportion of Wilkinite 
used is shown graphically by the curve for the Bryant Paper Com- 
pany, series in Figure I. The retention for the Standard Finish 
76.7 per cent is higher than that obtained for run No. 1 or run 
No. 2, and does not fall on the typical curve. This apparent 
inconsistency can not be explained by assuming an error in 
sampling or ash determinations, since three samples were taken 
several hours apart, and one was taken one month later, yet all 
four indicated the same high retention. The only explanation 
that suggests itself is the fact that the standard runs were made 
using the regular mill procedure in which the English China clay 
was piped to the beaters in suspension from the large mill clay- 
mixing tanks. In the Wilkinite runs, the loading mixture was 
supplied from a small mixing tank in the beater room, used for 
experimental purposes in order to interfere with production as 
little as possible. The clay in the regular mill procedure was 
mixed at least a day ahead of the time when it was needed in 
' the beaters, while the Wilkinite-clay mixtures were made up only 
a few hours before use, thereby giving the mill mixture the 
advantage of a much greater period for complete mixing. In the 
making of colloidal solutions, it is recognized that prolonged 
stirring has an important influence on the permanence of an 
emulsion, and while it was felt at the time that the difference 
would not have such a marked effect on the results, the retention 
determinations seem to indicate otherwise. Mill runs in which 
the. Wilkinite-clay mixtures were run through the regular clay 
mixing system would be desirable to determine this point, and 
it is hoped that opportunity for the same may be obtained at 
some future date, when conditions are such that production will 
not be jeopardized. 

In conclusion, we may safely say that the following indications 
were plainly manifest in the commercial scale trials described 
above : 

1. Wilkinite used in amounts up to 30 per cent of the total 
loading material, the remainder being English China clay, yields 
a paper with superior finish, appearance and feel. 

2. Wilkinite used in amounts indicated above does not affect 
the color of white paper more than can be corrected with small 
amounts of blue coloring agents. 

3. In the runs, using Wilkinite with English China clay, the 
greater the proportion of Wilkinite the greater the retention. 

4. Wilkinite causes a slowing of the stock on the wire, with 
obvious benefit to the formation and distribution of the loading 
material and reduction of wire mark. 
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These. advantages, together with the ability of Wilkinite to 
remain in suspension and hold other loading materials in suspen- 
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sion, suggest a considerable field for the use of this material in 
the paper industry. 


SOME FEATURES OF BOX BOARD MANUFACTURE® 


By JosepH H. Siater, FoRMERLY OF THE 


The paper box board mill, and by that designation we mean all 
mills making board, whether for paper boxes or for wall board, 
may be said to be one of the efforts of modern business to turn 
a large amount of the fibrous waste material of civilization into 
the largest possible amount of useful material in the shortest 
space of time and with the least expenditure of labor and capital. 

In doing this it is an agency of great benefit, adding mightily 
to our business resources, bringing comfort and convenience 
into our lives, and assuming a position of economic importance 
not easy to describe adequately. 

Even the least thoughtful observer must be constantly impressed 
with the enormous waste of paper and of wood not suitable for 
lumber and other fibrous material that has gone, and in a lesser 
measure, is still going on around us. When we consider that our 


*Read at the ccnvention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association. Chicago, November 12-13, 1920. 


IronsipEs Boarp Corp., NorwicH, Conn. 


forests are disappearing by hundreds of acres daily, that great 
quantities of the wood therefrom is converted into pulp and paper, 
which merely serves to present the history of the world for one 
brief day, as in the case of newspapers, and for a little longer 
period in magazines and periodicals, and is then cast aside as 
waste material and too often destroyed in large quantities, it is 
at once evident that an extremely serious waste of some of our 
most valuable resources is going on, both directly and indirectly. 

This is a matter of grave concern to our government and to 
thoughtful men everywhere. 

Paper board provides a light, clean and most satisfactory means 
of protecting and shipping practically every article of clothing 
we wear. New uses are being found for it daily, and in addition 
to furnishing a first-class material for containers and interior walls 
in our homes, it is made into beautiful floor coverings that are 
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equal in appearance to linoleums. Board made from old paper 
and some new pulp, when subjected to certain simple chemical 
treatment, is capable of being molded into almost any shape, and 
made to resemble fine, grained woods, and thus is desirable for a 
great variety of uses. 


Special Department of Paper Making 

The marvelous increase in the use of paper board in the past 
few years has really brought about a special department of paper 
making, with its own peculiar problems as distinguished from the 
manufacture of other grades. 

The board mills are usually situated in the proximity of the 
large centers of population, for the reason that freight costs may 
thus be greatly reduced on the large amount of waste paper the 
board mills consume, and which is, of course, most readily obtain- 
able near the cities. This is a very important item as it is always 
desirable to have the maximum carload weight in each car, not 
always an easy matter unless the paper is very well baled. From 
the fact that the product of the board mills is almost invariably 
used in the large consuming or manufacturing centers, it is desir- 
able to have the board mills adjacent thereto, that they may make 
-the board, fashion it into the various types of containers, have it 
colored, printed, assembled and laid down ready for delivery 
to the customer. Thus a greater profit is obtainable, less waste 
is made, labor in handling is reduced to the minimum, and the cost 
of freight movement is brought to the lowest figure possible. 
The mill is also in closest touch with its product until it is com- 
pleted, and thus in a position to quickly rectify any unfavorable 
or unsatisfactory conditions. 


Wisdom of Having Box Department 


It seems certain that ultimately the majority of the mills will 
see the wisdom of making their product, folding and corrugated 
boxes and also containers into boxes complete in the mill plant. 

It is a growing belief that shipping containers is absolutely a 
a direct mill business. The conversion of paper stock to board, 
then to boxes, eliminates one freight charge and several handlings, 
and reduces materially the cost of converting into shipping boxes. 


Power an Important Factor 


Power is an important factor in a board mill, but not so im- 
portant as in some other types of mills making paper. The only 
exception we would make to this statement is in the case of a mill 
making test board or roofing paper, where an abundance of power 
is certainly very necessary. Steam is the favorite power, for the 
reason that it is most easily available where board mills are usually 
located, and other factors of more importance usually dictate the 
location. 

But steam power is desirable, more particularly because very 
large quantities of hot water are needed in reducing old papers to 
pulp. Also in drying paper board an abundance of steam is a 
prime requisite. 

With the increase and extension of board mills and their con- 
stantly increasing production the matter of beating, or more prop- 
erly speaking, of disintegrating the old papers used in such vast 
quantities, has assumed very great importance. To break up this 
stock properly and economically, and to prepare it to run satis- 
factorily on the machine in the face of all the constantly varying 
obstacles to be encountered, is a problem which I think we can 
safely say has not yet been solved satisfactorily. If it were merely 
a case of beating up old newspapers, magazines, or clean and 
thoroughly sorted paper, we might feel that some of the prevailing 
methods had reached a very satisfactory stage. But in dealing 
with the enormous tonnage of unsorted paper which is collected 
and shipped to the mills, and which it appears the mills must ac- 
cept, to a large extent, on account of the many difficulties of 
gathering, sorting and shipping, we have to conclude that much 
yet remains to be done. 





New Beating Apparatus 

And right here, gentlemen, I want to say that after preparing 
this article and coming to Chicago I had the extreme pleasure of 
visiting the Chicago Mill and Lumber Company’s mill, and dis- 
covered, to my very great surprise, that they had a beater appa- 
ratus out there which it seems to me is very much better than 
anything I have ever seen, and I have seen practically all of them. 
They have a beater out there with a new device which has been 
arranged for, rather similar to the Bird extractor, and on one 
beater of large dimensions with two rolls and two of these ex- 
tractors, they were providing pulp enough to keep a machine run- 
ning making five tons an hour. 

Certainly a very wonderful performance, and I only wish that 
everybody who is connected with the board business might have 
an opportunity to see it. 


Methods of Continuous Beating 


In this connection it might be well for purposes of discussion to 
review several of the various methods of continuous beating and 
consider their merits and demerits. 

Let us assume that in all cases hot water is used in beater or 
pulper and we believe it is important to use an ample quantity of 
water at a temperature of not less than 120 degrees F. or a tem- 
perature as much higher as it is economical to use. 

Then we have the different types of mechanism attached to the 
beater roll curb. With these several types and their modifica- 
tions, of which there are a number, we assume you are all familiar. 
These curb devices work fairly well, but are very limited in appli- 
cation for large outputs and are subject to véxatious failure when 
the stock is stringy or contains a quantity of rags. It is also true that 
as these devices do not eliminate the foreign material, the beater 
soon becomes clogged, making it necessary to stop, dump and clean 
the beater, with a consequent loss of time, which occurs much more 
often than is desirable or economical. 

The same objection holds true in the use of the perforated back- 
fall, which, by the way, may be used in conjunction with the 
several different heater roll curb devices for separating fibres that 
have been disintegrated. 


Process of Defibering 


The process of defibering in a large, heavily constructed special 
pulper, with a beater roll of large dimensions and heavy wide 
beater bar filling, followed by a coarse screening provided to allow 
the good fibre to pass on to pulp thickeners, while the foreign 
material such as metal, bone, rags, strings, glass, leather, etc., is 
raked off, has much merit, and aside from its rather large initial 
cost of installation, and some minor difficulties not yet overcome, 
seems to be one of the most promising methods recently tried out. 
However, we must not overlook the exceedingly fine results at- 
tained by the use of the so-called Bird extractor. Were the stock 
always decently clean we might possibly not need to look further 
for a fairly satisfactory device. 

These various methods all have for their object, of course, the 
quick and economical reduction of old papers to the original fibre, 
a positive necessity in a large board mill. Practice, however, has 
shown that frequently very grave faults and disappointing results 
follow their use. Unless the stock is conveyed to an ordinary 
beater after being disintegrated, and subjected to a light “brush- 
ing“ before being “Jordaned” the board made will not always be 
well bonded, because the fibre is not well “hydrated,” and the dif- 
ferent layers as made on the cylinder molds, will show a marked 
tendency to separate. 

It will “blow” in being manufactured, or run into so-called 
railroad wrinkles. 

These faults clearly point back to a lack of uniform fibre, or 
long fibre, or improperly disintegrated fibre, which at once sug- 
gests a rather too hasty preparation. 
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The numerous faults of nearly all the pulping methods in usé, 
brings us to a consideration of-a method of fibre preparation 
which does give most excellent results, but has the disadvantage 
of high initial cost, and a rather too limited application when 
dealing with large tonnages, and is,.of course, today considered 
antiquated. 

I refer to the use of large rotary boilers into which the old 
papers are dumped just as received from the dealers. The ro- 
taries are then closed and the paper steamed, or, if you please, 
boiled, for a very short time, after which it is pumped to a screen- 
ing and thickening system. This method softens the paper so 
that it readily separates from all foreign material in being screened. 
It goes to the full extent in hydrating the fibres and brings ‘them 
back to the condition they were in when first used to make paper. 
The fuel consumption in this method of preparation is probably 
not any greater than it would be in reducing the fibre by strictly 
mechanical means and with the aid of very hot water. 

Paper fibre prepared in this way, spite of the fact that it has been 
heated, is inclined to be “slow” on the cylinders, and thus limits 
speed somewhat. This is doubtless due to the very thorough sepa- 
- ration of all the materials from which the paper was originally 
made, which causes a closely formed sheet free from lumps to be 
made on the cylinders. Further, this means the formation of a 
dense board, strong, with good bending qualities, smooth. and 
firm. Desirable features these, but obtained rather too expen- 
sively. For this reason it seems that some pulping engine or 
better method of treating old papers with an abundance of very 
hot water combined with a violent mechanical thrashing of the 
beater contents, followed by a constant extraction of the reduced 
stock to be passed over coarse screens, or a riffler treatment, be- 
fore being thickened and subjected to the refining engine or Jor- 
dan, seems at this time the most logical, and from the standpoint 
of both quality and economical production, the most promising 
and altogether satisfactory method. 


Yet it must be confessed that no complete arrangement of this 
kind which has proven even approximately satisfactory, is in use. 

We feel this is a department of board mill manufacture with an 
important unsolved problem, pressing for solution. 


Improvements in Drying Board 

The constant striving towards larger tonnage per inch of width 
on board machines, coupled with maintenance of quality, has led 
and is still leading, towards many changes and improvements, not 
the least significant of which has been the great attention centered 
on drying board. 

Many mills are adding dryers in large numbers to their machines, 
and adopting the most improved methods for the circulation of 
steam throughout the dryers, also providing for the extraction of 
water from the dryers in a manner that is unquestionable and 
thoroughly dependable. Fortunately great advances have been 
made within the past few years in the building of apparatus for 
the removal of the water of rapid condensation, so that now the 
board machine dryers may be kept clear of condensation water and 
a perfect steam circulation assured. 

This, together with the Sturtevant apparatus for blowing hot air 
between the dryers, and at points where the steam vapor arises 
most thickly, brings about a condition. of the air which wonder- 
fully improves and increases the drying capacity on any given 
number of dryers. 

Experience further proves that these improved features dry the 
heavy sheets of board throughout their entire thickness, thus pre- 
venting surface drying and wavy board, so troublesome to the 
box manufacturer and costly and vexatious to the board manu- 
facturer. 

Keeping Board Accurate to Caliper 

We might dwell for a moment on the difficulty of keeping box 
board accurate to caliper. At a previous meeting there was de- 
scribed apparatus for instantaneously recording change in_ caliper, 


but, of course, after a machine-tender has the stuff-gate set; and 
the calendars arranged for a given caliper, we can hardly expect — 
he will be successful in changing the stuff as often as may be 
necessary. At times, in fact, he may have to change it so fre- 
quently. as to defeat his own, purpose. Therefore, after having 
stuff-chests large enough and kept well filled with stock properly 
agitated, the further equipment of the machine with an automatic 
stuff regulator will secure astonishingly close caliperation. How- 
ever, again care must be taken to see that the stock is fairly free 
from such foreign material as metal, string, wood, etc,,,and this 
brings us back to the beating problem, the cause of three-fourths 
of the trouble on a board machine. 


Other Important Features 


Time forbids that we should discuss at length the many import- 
ant mechanical features of the board mills and board machines, as, 
for instance, the recent tendency to adopt the centrifugal screen 
and consequent displacement of the flat diaphragm screen. 

The absolute necessity of keeping cylinder wires and felts clean 
with proper shower pipes is obvious and is being improved. 

The great attention that is being given to increasing the length 
of service of the felts, particularly the cylinder felts by equip- 
ping the cylinder molds with ball bearings, by increasing the di- 
ameter of the cylinder molds, and also by the installation of help- 
ing mechanism to drive the primary or baby press rolls. We 
might dwell for a moment on the difficulty of keeping box board 
accurate to caliper. At a previous meeting there was described 
apparatus for instantaneously recording change in caliper, but, 
of course, after a machine tender has the stuff-gate set, and the 
calendars arranged for a given caliper, we can hardly expect he 


‘will be successful in changing the stuff as often as may be neces- 


sary. At times, in fact, he may have to change it so frequently 
as to defeat his own purpose. Therefore, after having stuff- 
chests large enough and kept well filled with stock properly agi- 
tated, the further equipment of the machine with an automatic 
stuff regulator will secure astonishingly close caliperation. How- 
ever, again care must be taken to see the stock is fairly free from 
such foreign material as metal, string, wood, etc., and this brings 
us back to the beating problem, the cause of three-fourths of the 
trouble in a board machine. 

We have:no accurate means of knowing just what strain is put 
upon a felt in turning the cylinders, especially when the suction 
is on, nor do we know much about the strain of pulling the sev- 
eral primary rolls, but it is undoubtedly much greater than any 
form of woolen fabric should be called upon to sustain. 

The high cost of felts, the lamentable loss of time in changing 
them, analagous to but much more serious than changing a Four- 
drinier wire, the rapid wear of the felts causing very frequent 
trouble from felt impression on the better grades of box board, 
all call for improvement. 

I believe it is not improbable that we shall have before long 
a driving mechanism that will revolve and keep in perfect syn- 
chronism all the cylinders, primary rolls, and other important 
rolls of the wet.end of a cylinder machine. For the scientific 
spirit has entered this branch of the paper industry, and the pro- 
gressive American manufacturer is not content with anything but 
the best. 

The broken down mill turned on to board as a last resort is 
rapidly being relegated to the past, an awful example of what 
has been, while clean, well kept, economical, orderly mills, equip- 
ped with splendid machinery, adequate for making a reliable, de- 
pendable and artistic product, are taking their place. This means 
pleasant surroundings for employee, the cultivation of a fine spirit 
of cooperation with the management and success for employee 
and owners in the coming days of keen competition. Thus the 
paper board and box industry may pass to still greater usefulness, 
in conserving our timber supply and transferring waste into in- 
numerable forms of value. 
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A STANDARD CONTAINER BOARD* 


By Cuartes E, Raney, Mip-West Box Co. 


The manufacture of test liners for corrugated or solid fibre 
containers is a very broad subject to deal with. This is especially 
true on account of these liners being made from fibrous materials 
gathered from all parts of the country. These materials are dis- 
integrated and reformed into a sheet of paper to withstand so 
many pounds pressure to the square inch before bursting. I do 
not believe there is a superintendent present who has made test 
liners who has not experienced trouble in securing a uniform 
pop test, which is the most exacting standard for liners. I have 
so far failed to find any two mills using exactly the same burnish 
or formula for making test liners and do not believe any two 
mills can, for the reason stated above. The bulk of material used 
in making liners is gathered together by paper stock dealers all 
over the country; therefore, how is it possible for the mills to 
make a standard test liner? You will most likely find each mill 
has a standard of its own. I have often heard it said of mills 
- with their own box factories: “Oh, well, they can run anything 
and get away with it because they use the board themselves.” I 
will have to take issue with this remark. In the majority of cases 
you will find that mills with box factories are more exacting 
in their standards than those without. 


No Standard Paper Stock 

One bug-a-boo to the mill making test liners is the paper stock, 
so-called manilas or fibre papers. There is no standard paper 
stock source to draw from, and some of these fibre papers have 
been converted into paper several times previous. 

Neither is there a standard graft pulp, although there are a 
number of good pulps produced from pine, fir, hemlock, spruce, 
etc., that are more or less uniform. Because of being made from 
one grade of wood, pulp is the most standard material used in 
making test liners and is the material upon which the superin- 
tendent pins most of his faith to secure the proper bursting 
strength. Most of you gentlemen get reports now and then from 
your foreman that the test is going down, and if, upon examina- 
tion, you find the stock (fibres) of insufficient length, you will 
probably tell the foreman to have Bill add a few hundred pounds 
more of Kraft in the next beater down and have Jim slow the 
machine down until the Kraft gets around. 

As to the stock used in the balance of the sheet, each super- 
intendent usually has his own ideas. Mixed papers, box factory 
waste, old Kraft screenings and news are used in the liner 
beaters, according to the individual idea of the superintendent 
of the mill. : 

In the Mid-west box factories we have never found that a 
sheet containing Kraft screenings was satisfactory after having 
been made into boxes, on account of the large unrefined particles 
of wood left in the sheet. These particles are not resilient and 
when seasoned in the combined board, cause the liner to break 
on the scores of the boxes and the finish to rough up easily if 
the box is stored where it can absorb moisture. 


How Standard Test Liners Are Secured 

I believe I have covered the principal grades of materials used 
in the making of test liners and will now try to outline how we 
in the Mid-west endeavor to secure standard test liners in our own 
mills. Please bear in mind that I am dealing with .016—85 per 
cent and 100 per cent test waterproofed liners, as we run these 
grades exclusively. 

The quality of the finished product is wholly dependent on the 
character of the stock used and the manner in which it is manip- 
ulated in the beaters, jordans and on the paper machine, and the 


*Read at the convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Chicago, November 12-13, 1920. 


liner can be no better than the quality of fibres put into it. We 
use but three grades of materials in making our liners, namely, 
manila papers, Kraft pulp and our own box factory waste. 

On the manila papers we have an arrangement with a paper 
stock company whereby endeavors are made to obtain an extra 
good grade of manilas. Notwithstanding the extra care used 
in sorting of these manilas, it is still impossible to secure an 
absolutely uniform grading and some bales will contain stronger 
fibre papers than others, for reasons stated before. 

As to the Kraft pulp, we have used but one particular kind 
for the past several years, and this only after a long series of 
experiments with ditferent pulps. 

We find box factory waste to be an excellent material to use 
in the filler of the sheet because it is sorted before it is baled 
in our own plants; the test stock being shipped to our own mills 
and the straw to the straw mills. In this way we secure a uni- 
form grading, and this box factory waste, having been disintegrated 
before, beats up very quickly into short fibres, which help ma- 
terially in closing up the pore of the sheet. 

This covers the grade of the stock we use, and after the formula 
is established, it is given to the beater engineer and weigher 
on each tour. The weigher allots the exact weight of each grade 
to the individual beaters and the beaters are filled as quickly as 
possible, the Kraft being furnished first and the manilas last in 
the liner beaters in the order named. The beater roll is then 
lowered to within a half inch of the bed plate, allowing the fibres 
to be drawn out and not injured in the early beating stage. Size, 
starch, color and alum are then added in the order mentioned, 
sufficient time being allowed to lapse between the furnishings 
of these ingredients to allow them to become thoroughly satu- 
rated in the stock. The beater of stock is then tested with litmus 
paper to make sure that enough alum has been furnished to get 
the stock on the acid side. The roll has been left running in the 
position mentioned above until ten minutes before the beater is 
dumped, when it is lowered on to the plate. 

This process accomplished, the stock passes through the jordans 
on a very hard brush and onto the screens which must be kept 
in first-class condition on this grade of board to eliminate par- 
ticles of any foreign matter which may have gotten into the stock. 
If these particles were to get into the finished sheet, they would 
cause weak spots in the sheet and a low Mullen test. 

I will not attempt further to describe the operations of our 
paper mill other than to try to get a close formed sheet and use a 
rather open bottom felt to allow for quick drainage and a 
medium close top felt, running the sheet straight through the 
second and third press to help improve the finish on the liner 
side. On the dryers we use a temperature control to regulate 
the drying, also the moisture content of the sheet, Mid-west 
corrugators making the best board from a sheet averaging seven 
per cent of moisture. This is a vital point with liner board mills, 
for if you are buying pulp on a dry basis, it will contain approxi- 
mately ten per cent moisture and you will have an unaccounted 
for shrinkage of three per cent, in addition to any shrinkage 
you may have from other causes. 


The Human Element 


You, gentlemen, will all agree that the human element has a 
great deal to do with the manipulating of the stock from the 
time it is placed in the beaters until it is wound on the reels, 
and even the Mullen tester can be manipulated to suit the opera- 
tor. For these reasons, we have in the Mid-West plants a travel- 
ing corps of inspectors, who have been schooled in the various 
standards of both test liners and box making. These inspectors 
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stay at-one plant for two weeks and are then movedon to“atiother 
plant. In the mills we have one inspector on each tour and it is 
their duty to,make the graph chart which I have here. You, will 
note this chart’ covers twelve operating hours and shows: the 
Mullen «test, weight per thousand, square feet, caliper, ; tensile 
strength with the grain, tensile strength across the grain, moisture 


content, waterproofing, number, width, weight, ‘grade and the \num- - 


ber of lineal feet in each roll. You will note there are three 


graph legends used, the red denoting the front side of the sheet, 
black the center and blue the back. 


The inspector is the only person allowed to tear samples from 
the winding rolls, and samples are tested every fifteen minutes, 
getting the Mullen test, caliper and tensile strength, the weight 
per thousand square feet, moisture content and waterproofing 
being obtained from ‘the end of each roll change. 


Variations in Strength 


I call your particular attention to the large variation in strength | 


shown between the grain with the sheet and crosswise. You will 
. note that the fibre with the grain shows one hundred per cent 
stronger. In most all box tests you will find the cross grain 


score has been the weakest part of the box, and in my. opinion 
this is one thing the mills should work upon—that is, to get a 
more even distribution of fibres crosswise of the sheet,:. 


I presume you have all had the experience of the’ “Boss” calling 
your attention to the fact that the last run of container board 
did not stand up under. the moisture test, and that .the butter 
cartons were not water-proofed as they should be, and the customer 
was complaining. Then your only comeback was, you used the same 
formula as before and it ought to be all right, or further, you say, 
“T used a little extra size and alum to make it still better than the 
last run,” but you are sorry to find out that all your 7 efforts 
did not help you any, and you get the blame. 
Ascertaining Where the Trouble Is" 

Again, if you are experiencing trouble trying to water-proof con- 
tainer liner ~with a furnish of kraft pulp, and you.find you are 
unable to get just the water-proofing you would like, you wonder 
just where the trouble can be. 

Again, supposing your steam was low in the bdiler’ room, ‘with 
coal going into the fire that looked like black diamonds, and’ you 
knew your boilers and operation were one hundred per cent, and 
still you were having low steam, right there is where the chemist 
would come in mighty handy. It would be pretty easy if you 
could call in your chemist to find out whether the size and alum. 
were up to specifications, also whether any foreign matter was 
left in the Kraft pulp that would kill your sizing. And then also 
as to the coal; he could tell you just how many heat units were 
in the coal, and how much ash and foreign matter were in the 
coal that you are trying to use. 

Often you find your felts are filled up in an unusually short 
time, and your chemist could inform you whether you were. using 
enough alum to precipitate your’ size.- ; 


Poor Results in the Beaters. 


“You figure.as closely as_possible the amount ‘of “stock tod inch 


beater, then you give: your beater foreman your ‘formula for size 
and alum; if you use a 1,500 beater, you may have ten per cent 
to twenty per cent stock in this beater, and still you are using 
the same amount of size and alum. 


T WRand: af the-convention ‘ot the: Asserieha er 
tendents’ Association, Chicago, November 12-13, 1920. 
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“Variation in’ Mullen Test ~ 


You will also note the variation in Mullen tests, which seem to 
be impossible to overcome. , In running 100 test, the inspector's 
,dead line is set at 100, and a record made on tests for the front, 
-centér and back. every fifteen minutes until the roll is wound to 
correct diameter. This might include six tests for each part 
‘of the machine, dependiag upon the speed ‘of the machine. These 
tests are then averaged, and if any of the three averages are 


_under 100, the sheet is graded into 85 liner, and if the average 







THE CHEMIST IN A BOARD MILL" 


By Jack PristEr, WaALDonF Paper Propucrs Co., St. Pau, MINN, 


‘ 


is under 85, it.is graded as plain Chip. A sample sheet 12 x 12 
is kept ‘from each roll and the record on each sample sheet with 
the inspector's grading: is sent to the office of the chief inspector, 
where they are filed for reference against any complaint. A roll 
label is-also made out and placed on every roll, giving the order, 
number, - size, weight, lineal feet and weight per thousand square 
feet; and a rubber stamp approval with the 7 grade and in- 
spector’s name. 

You might think that once in a while a ea testing 99 could 
be safely passed as 100 test without reducing the test of the com- 
bined board. No doubt you are right, but ‘you affect your stand- 
ard just that much, and the moral effect upon your employes 
in your broken standards will in the end have a bad effect, and 
may ruin a reputation for quality which it may have taken years 
to build .up. 


You can not vary the size and alum, but you can show your 
beater foreman how important it is to keep his beater furnish, in 
which sizing is used, as uniform as possible to get the best results. 

There are times when you could use less size and alum, as some 
grades of stock’ are water-proofed easier than others. It is’ an 
easy matter for the chemist to take a little water from your wet-end 
and inform you as to your conditions, whether the fibers are water- 


. proofed, or whether your water-proofing is going to the sewer. 


. The Oil Question 


Now, take the oil question. You are only using what you think 
is-best, but the facts are not; there. The lubricating end of a paper 


‘mill is a large, and important problem, and needs the proper oil 


and. grease. . 


Also consider the wale entering your boilers. This is very 
important. . “Are you using the proper compound, and is the steam 
entering your dryers carrying too much cylinder oil over? We can 
get along, discover these things, remedy them to a certain extent, 
but we cannot get to the bottom of them like a chemist can. 


Some of you probably have had experience in matching colors in 


-- a board that you want fairly well sized. You find the board does 


not take the color at the calender stack, in other words, you would 
like to have the color penetrate into the liner a little more to get 
the proper shade. 

Value of the Chemist 


Again, a chemist can help in showing you how to reduce your 
sizing, and. later, if necessary, the sizing could be cut down in the 


‘beater. room. 


We all know of a few tricks in this business but it is usually a 
trick that the other fellow tried and which worked all right. But: 


. it is ‘ndt-as good as knowing exactly what the chemicals you are 


" using will actually do. 


There are a good many small mills making chip board, that 
would have no use for a chemist, but it is the coming thing in the 
larger mills. We have a chemist at the Waldorf mill and find » we 
would not-want-to~be without him now. ~~~ 
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BAGLEY 


Stands for 


QUALITY! 
EFFICIENCY! 
PROGRESS! 
RELIABILITY! 


In that the QUALITY of our manufactures insures greater EFFI- 


CIENCY in the output of your manufactures and establishes a 
record of PROGRESS and RELIABILITY for both of us. 


We have for immediate shipment 
Two 12” x 12” TRIPLEX STUFF PUMPS, the famous “Bagley Throb- 
bers,” for pumping from 40 to 70 tons of paper daily. 


Also 


One 8” x 16” DUPLEX STUFF PUMP for pumping from 20 to 30 tons 
of paper daily. 


We have in stock 


All sizes of Fan and High Efficiency Centrifugal pumps from 4” 
to 12” and carry a large supply of Quick Opening Removable Top 
Slide Lever Gate Valves in stock from 3” to 12” for immediate 
shipment. 


We now manufacture 


HARMON SCREENS admitted to be the best flat and inclined 
screen on the market. The Harmon inclined screen is the only 
inclined screen and we own the exclusive patents. 


We are builders of FOURDRINIER, CYLINDER, HARPER FOUR- 
DRINIER and YANKEE PAPER MACHINES. 


THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL COMPANY 


Watertown, New York, U. S. A. 
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NEW STANDARDS FOR MIXED WASTE PAPER" 


By Tuomas F, Heserty, Scommr & Autt Paper Co., York, Pa. 


During the several years of the late war the great lesson of 
conservation, especially necessities, was impressed very forcibly 
upon all of us. The paper manufacturer felt the sting of the 
shortage of raw material very severely. The demand for wood, 
rags and waste paper went beyond the available supply. We 
simply bid against each other until prices were forced up to an 
unreasonable amount and quality was a secondary consideration. 
This was especially true in regard to waste paper stock. The 
pulp mills were doing everything possible to force their plants to 
their utmost capacity. The only quick and sure relief was a strong 
campaign for a strict conservation of waste paper and rags. This, 
as you know, was done with good results. It was very gratifying 
to know how the news, book, and in fact all the mills making A-1l 
high grade papers are today using a larger percentage of waste 

paper with practically no decrease in the quality of their product. 

New Grades of Paper Created 

We, as board manufacturers, are, of course, more interested in 
the lower grades of waste paper, generally specified as common 
or mixed paper. All the consumers of this product were called 
upon, not only to furnish an increased amount of the then com- 
monly known chip board, bogus or bag wrap, but it was necessary 
that we develop something better out of this same raw material. 
This was accomplished with abiding results by some alterations 
and installation of new equipment, new methods of beating, proper 
assortment of raw material and various combinations of furnish. 
New grades of paper, frankly speaking, were created. These new 
grades are here to stay, and will be improved upon continually to 
meet the requirements of the ultimate consumers. 


Unclean Paper Stock 


The excess amount of foreign material in paper stock, especially 
during the last two years, has been very detrimental in turning out 
a more perfect sheet of paper. We, of course, do not expect mixed 
paper to be as clean.as book, ledger or shaving stock, but we have 
a right to get what we order and pay for. We do not specify on 
our orders for stock, 75 per cent paper and 25 per cent moisture, 
wood, iron, tin, rags and strings, and the packer is, therefore, not 
justified in including same in his shipments. It seems always to 
have been the general practice of including as much of this ma- 
terial with the paper stock, as the various mills would stand for 
without severe and ccnstant complaint. In order to clean this 
stock and make it fit for proper use, the manufacturers are put 
to great inconvenience and expense. Various means for sorting 
and dusting were installed, and new methods of dissolving, beat- 
ing and washing are being used with fairly good results, How- 
ever, when these various kinds cf foreign materials have been 
compressed with the paper, and especially when the bales become 
damp and wet, it is quite a large proposition to remove it satis- 
factorily. 

It would be a comparatively easy matter and at much less ex- 
pense if this assorting were properly done by the packer. There 
is no reason why this should not be done. Why should we not 
receive the same treatment and care in the filling of our orders, 
as that given to the purchasers of the higher grades of stock. I 
realize that the mixed papers are gathered from all points and 
probably the majority of it under adverse conditions. Nevertheless 
the paper is all loose originally, and is being baled by someone. 
He is the man who can most efficiently and advantageously do the 
sorting and bale nothing but paper. 
sorting and compressing nothing but paper will be a very small 
item in comparison with the present expense at the paper mill. 


*Read at the convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Chicago, November 12-13, 1920. 


The extra expense in gathering, 


Strings and Rags Should Not Be Included 


Strings and rags are a perfectly good raw material for certain 
grades of paper, but are a serious detriment when mixed with 
paper stock, If they are cut and beaten with the paper stock, the 
fibres of the paper are destroyed. By using the continuous beating 
system, you are able to beat off the rags and strings separately. 
Although if they are properly beaten, they should not be dropped 
into the chest with the paper pulp as the formation of your sheet 
will change immediately, causing objectionable spots and making 
the sheet soft. Your paper is bound to vary as to pointage, weight, 
general appearance and stiffness. Small particles of ground metals, 
which adhere to the rags, will show up on your sheet, even 
though you have passed the stock through quite a settling process. 
The presence of quite a quantity of parchment, pitch coated and 
insulated papers has also been a serious hindrance. The appear- 
ance of grease and large quantity of black, tar and water-proofing, 
spots on your finished paper are very objectionable, and are the 
cause of numerous complaints. When waste papers are used in 
large quantities, it is hard to detect this objectionable stock, as 
most of it is made in a duplex sheet. It takes but a small quantity 
per beater to cause a great deal of trouble. The meshes of your 
wires are quickly closed with this material, causing numerous 
light spots and an ununiform pick up. 


Need for Putting Up Waste Paper Clean 

All the mills, I believe, have been active in trying to devise effi- 
cient and economical methods for cleaning mixed paper. Several 
systems are in use today which are giving good service. It is up 
to us as individuals, or as an association, to impress upon all 
packers the necessity of putting up their waste paper clean, free 
from all the aforesaid foreign material, raise the standard of this 
grade of packing, thereby greatly assisting to conserve this stock 
for better grades of paper in the future. Stock that is badly 
soiled, damp and which contains foreign material should be specified 
as such when sold. 


To Make Sensitized Photo Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Dayton, Ohio, November 15, 1920.—Sensitized photographic 
paper will be one of the chief products of the Dayton Photo 
Products Company, organized here recently and capitalized at 
$3,200,000. 

The company owns an invention which includes a convertible 
motion picture camera for home use, capable of taking, printing 
and projecting motion pictures by reflection with a non-com- 
bustible film. A special feature of the production of the machine 
is the sensitized photographic paper which will be manufactured 
at the company’s plant, located in Edgemont. 

The company has taken over the various buildings of the 
Recording & Computing Machines Company, which during the 
war turned out munitions for Russia and the allied countries of 
the world. These buildings cover many acres in extent and will be 
sufficient for all time. 

Behind the project are Will I. Ohmer, of this city, who has 
been in the recording and computing machines business; Howard 
F. Wurlitzer, president of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, of 
Cincinnati; F. W. Hochstetter, the inventor, formerly of New York, 
more recently of Dayton; Arthur H. Lammers, president of the 
Lammers Engraving Company, Cincinnati and Dayton; H. N. 
Kiehle, H. J. Linkert, of Dayton, and others. 

A force of ten thousand men and women will be employed and 


‘already the plant is being placed in operation. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER BOX BOARD* 


By Henry Bert, or THE Downtnc Box Co. 


As I amt not ‘now actively engaged in. the manufacture of box 
board in afly manner, shape or form,’I therefore feel at liberty to 
make my expressions more openly than most'‘any other superin- 
tendent would be in a position to do. 

The past two years in your line of business have been very pros- 
perous, but the conditions that prevail at the present time are 
pointing in the direction of an equilibrium. Therefore, you can 
expect to go into competition against one another, and I believe 
that in some cases the competition is going to be very keen; but 
there is one line of our industry that has no competition, and that 
is the manufacture of high-grade container board. 


In the past two years most anything could be sold in the line 
of box board. It did not make any difference what the caliper was, 
or how the count would run. It did not make any difference 
whether it was too wet or too dry. Box board was so scarce 
that is was commonly known around the mills that the box fac- 
tories were getting anything to make a box out of. This in a 
great many cases was true. The expression around the mills went 
on: “It does not make any difference what it is; they have got the 
paper.” 

The box factories have taken it, after having assumed the burden 
for the past two years; but as the conditions are today, it is a 
question of quality that is going to talk; and from what I have 
seen, I want to warn some of you as to what you are making, and 
what you contend you are making. 

The first warning I will give is to the man who is claiming to 
make 100 test board. In connection with this question I am going 
to say that there have been quite a number of mill owners who 
have asked me in the last six months how much coal it takes to 
produce a ton of board. A great many mill owners have been mis- 
led in the last two years as to the amount of coal that should be 
required to manufacture a ton of board. 

The people representing the power end of the industry have 
confined their statements to the word “power.” This does not 
give us any information in the manufacture of box board today. 
It is a simple question as to how much coal it takes to manufac- 
ture a ton of board. 

I will give you figures now that are accurate, insofar as making 

500 tons of 100 test 016 jute is concerned. Count 105 sheets 
26 x 38. Average count, 10434. It requires 2,700 pounds of coal 
for 2,000 pounds of board, but one thing you must distinctly 
understand is that the test on this board—I mean the minimum 
test—was 100, and in lots of cases there were times that this board 
would test to 130 and in cases to 140, but I am speaking of the 
minimum 100 test board. It will require these 2,700 pounds of 
coal. . 
I know that there have been some superintendents who have 
been very much embarrassed the last two years on this particular 
question, as some superintendents will say they make a ton of 
board with 1,800 pounds of coal. I do not doubt that information, 
as far as the quality of the board would go. If you are using 
1,800 pounds of coal to make a ton of board, any well-informed 
paper maker or board man will know that the quality of board is 
in comparison to the pounds of coal consumed. 

There is another thing we know, that the modern box board 
mill is not based on the power proposition. It is a.heat unit propo- 
sition. The power that may be consumed by the beater or the 
Jordan does not enlighten us or give us anything to figure on. 

As a matter of fact, you may develop 60 horsepower on your 


* Read at the convention of the American ge and Paper Mill . Superin- 
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Jordan to ‘get a certain fineness and a certain test, and without 
any change in the formula that might -bé apparent to the human 
eye, the test will so change that you will probably be able to cut 
down to 50 horsepower; or, vice versa, you may have to use 75 
to 80 horsepower. I have not seen anybody yet who has been 
able to make any box board or in fact any other paper by rule. 
Conditions are changing almost every hour of the day, and it is 
there where the skill is displayed which the modern paper maker 
possesses, to keep conditions, or to be able to conform to the con- 
ditions as they change from time to time. 

As far as the amount of coal per ton of board is concerned, I 
know mills that have made a ton of board with 1,200 pounds of 
coal. I know mills that have made 100 test board with one ton 
of coal, but the difference in the cost in the stock would permit 
them to use at least three tons of coal per ton of board, if the 
extra cost in the stock was applied to the cost of coal. 

Therefore, it is an equilibrium in getting the 100 test board, and 
if you will investigate it carefully, you will find that when you 
get the formula that requires about 2,700 pounds of coal to make 
a ton of 100 test jute board, you have got the cheapest stock 
furnished and the minimum amount of coal to make it with. 

Of course, you change this and use more strong stock to keep 
your cost of coal down, but this is not making the money. You 
are saving one ounce of coal, and are wasting one pound of stock 
to accomplish the saving in coal. 

The ordinary box board mills today will consume more exhaust 
than is developed in the engine room ordinarily, but during the 
months of June, July, August and September, if you happen to 
be running 100 test board, you will have a small surplus of ex- 
haustion going out to the atmosphere. The other eight months 
in the year this is all consumed in heating throughout the build- 
ing, and as I have contended before, in some of the articles which 
some of you have seen, it has come to a place where the 
power and the box board mills—I mean the modern mil!s—must 
be handled with modern methods. 

The power is a by-product; and, therefore, if you can develop 
1,500 horsepower, and you can consume all the exhaust for drying 
and heating your water for the beaters, which will come from 
your engine» and pumps, you are simply using that method of 
condensing the water for your beaters. 

The heat unit is necessary for heating the water for the beaters 
and drying the paper on the machine, and assuming that you are 
developing 1,500 horsepower, and it becomes necessary to use 1,600 
horsepower, the additional 100 horsepower will permit you to 
carry a higher back pressure, and will dry that much more paper. 

Of course, all mills cannot conform to that idea, as some use 
a certain amount of: electrical power, and are therefore. forced to 
use more live steam to dry their paper and heat the water for 
the beaters. 

In this particular 500-ton run, I have told you we consumed 
2,700 pounds of coal to produce these 2,000 pounds of 100 test 
board. That is the average of one week’s run, which made 500 
tons during the week. The coal that was used on Sunday was 
figured in against this 2,000 pounds of jute board, which makes 
the average 2,700 pounds of coal for 2,000 pounds of jute board. 

One day in particular it required 3,100 pounds of coal to pro- 
duce these 2,000 pounds of) 100 test board, and one day shows a 
test of 2,250 pounds of coal for 2,000 pounds of jute board. The 
formula that was used on this particular run of board was started 
out on Monday morning, and there were no changes made, as the 
different grades of stock that were used in this run were as even 
as could be secured anywhere. 
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The sulphate and sulphite was used of one grade. The manila 
Papers were all of one pack, or in other words packed by one 
man and run very uniform. The mixed papers were also of a 
uniform grade, so you can see what a vast difference there is in 
the conditions of making the 100 test board, as comparing one 
thing with another. 

You must bring your superintendents and mill owners to realize 
that 100 test jute .016 thick, is getting into a fairly high-grade or 
good grade of board, and it requires a certain amount of energy 
to produce it. Do not let them get it into their heads hat be- 
cause someone has told them that they can make a ton of board 
with 1,800 pounds of coal, that this board is 100 test jute. It is 
the deceptive things that mill owners are hearing, that are em- 
barrassing the superintendents. 

{ was in a mill a short while ago. They were running 85 test 
016 jute board. The superintendent of the mill asked me to look 
in his boiler room. He stated that they were wasting considerable 
coal, and that they were installing a type “E’” stoker to over- 
come this waste. He used hand-firing boilers. He was making 
‘2,000 pounds of 85 test jute with 2,100 pounds of coal. I have my 
doubts as to the waste that he felt he was having. I am sure 
when their test is completed, which they have just started to make, 
he will find his waste of coal is not as much as he had anticipated; 
as I know that if he is getting 2,000 pounds of 85 test jute with 
2,100 pounds of coal, he is not very far away from what the modern 
mills are doing. 

Of course, chip board for set up box work, folding box work, 
can be made with a much smaller amount of coal per ton than 
the jute board or the chip board which is used in the manufac- 
ture of fiber and corrugated shipping cases. 

Owing to the high price of stock at this time—and it does not 
look as if we would get a great deal of relief for some time to 
come, with reference to sulphite and sulphate—it is therefore to 
your advantage to use the cheap furnish and the cheap stock, and 
burn a little more coal. You will be money ahead at the end of 
the year if you try this out. 

Data on Shrinkage 

I am going to give you a little data on the count and caliper of 
board and the shrinkage pertaining to a particular run of board. 
There seems to be an opinion among some box board makers 
that there is a great deal of value in fiber box cuttings and cor- 
rugated cuttings, when used in the manufacture of jute board. 

From my observation, I think it is about the most expensive 
stock that can be used. I am going to give you the dope as I 
have found it. When you buy 2,000 pounds of fiber box cuttings, 
this board will run 60, 80 and 100 points in the thickness. Your 
average moisture that these box-cuttings carry is 12 per cent, as 
against the 5 and 6 per cent which you will find in your mixed 
paper. You have about a 6 per cent loss there in moisture alone, 
in weight. The amount of silica of soda figures about 7 per cent, 
which is soluble in water. You therefore have a shrinkage of 13 
per cent in your stock before you have got to the beaters. You 
still have about a 7 per cent shrinkage in the manufacture of the 
board. If you go over this matter very carefully, you will find, 
if you are using all box cuttings, and make a run of chip board 
and use box cuttings exclusively, that you are using about 2,600 
pounds of stock to get 2,000 pounds of finished board. This is 
the loss that you will get before you get it into board, but after 
you get it into the dry end of the machine, you will find that if 
you give it, say, a No. 3 finish as against a No. 3 finish of chip 
board, your count is running about 4 per cent heavier on the 
caliper and finish than the board will that is made from ordinary 
mixed papers. 

You take the money you invest in box cuttings, and invest it 
in some good raw stock, and you get more benefit from the same 
amount of money than you do out of box cuttings. If you have to 
stand about a 20 per cent loss in shrinkage of the stock, and then 


have to allow about a 4 per cent count, or 4 per cent of your 
run to make up the count, you surely are not getting far in the 
way of making money by using box cuttings. 

The Box Cutting Situation 

Look into this box cutting situation very carefully. I have used 
it in every manner, shape and form that I can think of, and I 
have come to the conclusion that if it is going to mix with the 
mixed papers, on a continued run of chip board, you can use 
about 20 per cent of box cuttings, and then your average shrink- 
age would not be so large. The only thing that can be said in 
their favor is that they are clean. 

One very big affliction to the box cuttings is in using them in 
connection with container board. In making .016 jute, the silicate 
of soda is injurious to the sizing of the board. Some chemists 
claim that there is no difference, but I found that on investigating 
the thing and talking with the other board men, there is a vast 
difference in the sizing of board, and as a matter of fact you 
cannot make a thoroughly waterproof board when silicate of soda 
is used in connection with sizing. 

In going into the details of this, we find that the chemists cannot 
answer a great many questions that are advanced to them, nor can 
they prove them out with figures. I have worked on this sizing 
proposition and waterproof quality for as much as a year at a 
time, and this I will say, that when you want to get an absolutely 
waterproof sheet of board, you have got to make the sizing 
yourself. 

To Get Good Sized Board 


I will give you a few of the conditions which must exist when 
you want to get good-sized board. When you put your sizing 
in your beater and your stock does not float to a certain extent, 
you want to get good sized board. When you put your sizing 
excess, or in other words, sufficient alkali. This in turn requires 
a larger amount of alum to be used. It is the most expensive 
way of making a waterproof board, but when the waterproof 
board is really required, this is what you have got to use to get it. 

As I have stated in starting this article, we are coming into 
competition with one another again, and the only man who will 
not have competition is the man who makes this superior grade 
of board. 


Watervleit Paper Co. Increases Stock 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KataMAzoo, Mich., November 15, 1920.—At a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Watervleit Paper Company, held Wed- 
nesday, November 10, at the Park-American hotel, it was voted 
to increase the present capital stock from $410,000 to $820,000 by 
the declaration of a 100 per cent stock dividend. The surplus 
considerably exceeded the new stock issue voted and the action of 
the stockholders was conservative. 

Under the presidency of W. M. Loveland, the Watervleit Paper 
Company, has enjoyed marked success and prosperity. At the time 
that Mr. Loveland resigned as secretary of the Kalamazoo Paper 
Company to take the management of the Watervleit, the latter 
concern was in a bad way, having lost money steadily for years. 
The stockholders at that time voted to turn in $200,000 of the out- 
standing capital. It proved a very wise move, for the stock im- 
mediately advanced in price and the mill began to return big 
profits. From considerably less than par, the stock has jumped 
to over 35, with none offered at that price. Since the announce- 
ment that the capital has been doubled $20 a share has been offered 
for the new stock with no sellers. 

The Watervleit operates a one machine mill, with coating plant 
adjoining. The buildings as they now stand are capable of housing 
another machine and complete auxiliary equipment. With an ad- 
justment in the prices for machinery, one of the first moves made 
by this concern will be to double the capacity. It is expected this 
will be done during the year 1921. 
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MANUF ACTURING BOX BOARD’ 


BY LuyTy Murrxy, Sure THe AUGLAIZE Box Boarp: ‘Co. 


It is quite true that we are all worthins under various conditions 
and manufacturing various grades of board. Due to this we all 
have different ideas in securing the best results, more or less. 


Should Use Best Judgment 

My idea of securing the best results is that we must take every- 
thing into consideration and use our best judgment. We all have 
our weak. points in different ways and the quicker we get busy 
and reinforce this point or points, the better results we will secure. 
We all know the different grades of raw material required to make 
the various grades of board, especially the grades that we are 
experienced on. The big question is, how is the best way to 
prepare the stock for the machine? 

As some of us are beating our stock the old fashion way, some 
using continuous beating systems and some cooking and brushing, 
I feel safe in stating that they are all good methods, but T would 
recommend the continuous beating method or the cooking method 
for pulping old papers for any kind of board or paper, as you have 
a better change to get the grit, bolts, concrete and other foreign 
materials out of the stock before it gets to the Jordan. 

I have heard experienced men state that stock could not be 
properly beaten for high test container board with a continuous 
beating system, but some of us are doing it and in time others 
will. We want slow stock free from dirt and grit for test con- 
tainer board. Slow stock is not short stock; it is stock well brushed 
or, in other words, beaten but not cut. In some cases the beater 
roll is let down on the bed plate to cut up the strings and rags, 
in this case the stock is chopped instead of being properly brushed, 


therefore, the stock is not properly prepared for test board. We. 


superintendents should know how the stock should be treated for 
the kind of board we are making as that is one of the most impor- 
tant things we should give attention. 


Beaterman Sometimes Inexperienced 

In some cases some of our beatermen do not know how the 
stock should be treated; in this case we should teach them or 
have them taught. We write our beater formulas, but we do not 
say anything about beating the stock. Our beater rolls should be 
kept in good shape; to do this we must not try to wear the bars 
down to the wood before filling or chipping it, if-we do our stock 
will travel slow and will require more time in the beater. We have 
not been able to get the stock to travel too fast in the beater. The 
faster it travels, the quicker it is prepared for the Jordans. 

We all know what a Jordan is for and we know that it must be 
chipped or filed when the bars wear down or it will take a lot 
of excess power to drive it. For an example: if the shell bars 
are soft and wear down to the wood before the plug bars do 
the stock will pass through the opening between the bars in the 
plug, and the shell being smooth causes a friction; furthermore, 
if the stock is not properly Jordaned then the result is that the 
machine-tender will either screw the plug in or or ask the beater- 
man to do it. 

Who Shall Handle the Jordans? 

The question has been asked, who shall handle the Jordans, 
the machine-tender or beaterman? In most cases I would prefer 
having the beaterman handle the Jordans for different reasons. 
First the beaterman starts to make the stock and he should be 
let finish it, then if it is not properly prepared,you will know 
better who is responsible, otherwise, if the stock is too long in 


some cases the machine-tender will think the beaterman dumped a_ 


raw beater and in some cases it has been done, then it will cause 
friction between the machine-tender and beatengan, where on. the 


* Read at the annual convention of the American to and wag” Mill: 
Superintendents, Association, Chicago, —_ 12, 13, 1920. 


vets 


_not being as slow as the filler. 


other hand, if the beaterman handles ‘the Jordans it will cause the 
machine-tender and beaterman, to’ co-operate and they are more 
likely to get better results, as the old saying is, “Two heads are 
better than one,” which is quite true. Suppose we let the beater- 
man handle the Jordans as the machine-tender can find plenty 
vo do. Now as we are in the machine room we have more problems, 


Changing Circle in Vats 

Most of us have changed the circle in our vats and some of us 
find that we get better results with the circle three inches from 
the cylinder and others with it five to seven inches away. I 
would recommend the circle being five inches away from the 
cylinder. For combination board the circulation and suction is 
the most important thing in forming a good sheet, especially when 
the stock is in good shape. For a good smooth sheet the suction 
should be experimented with to get the necessary circulation to 
correspond with the speed of the machine. The screen mixing 
boxes and machine should be kept clean or we will be bothered 
with dirt and slime. It is important that the press rolls are kept 
in extra good condition or the sheet will have damp spots or streaks 
in it. Some of us have had trouble with the liner peeling on 
container board. I find that this is mostly due to the liner stock 
To prevent this the liner must be 
as slow as the filler, if so, it will be almost impossible to separate 
the two fibres. 

We have been bothered, more or less, with sheet deterioration 
in strength after being made a few hours. Some of this is due to 
long and short stock. If the liner stock is much longer than the 
filler, you will notice on the dryers that it is drying much easier 
than the filler. In this case it will often have a tendency to absorb 
moist which will loosen up the fibres and cause the sheet to become 
soft and rough-and. deteriorate not only in strength, but in quality. 
We all know what the box maker wants and the best we can give 
them is not any too good. 


Newspaper Men Inspect Paper Mill 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Nracara Fa.ts, N. Y., November 14, 1920.—Warren Curtis, Jr., 
general manager of the Ontario Paper Company, which owns a 
big, modern mill at Thorold, Ont., was the host of more than a 
score of prominent newspapermen and businessmen of Chicago, at 
a lunch at the Niagara Falls Country Club last Friday afternoon. 
The guests were in charge of S. E. Tomlinson, general manager 
of the Chicago Tribune and consisted of members of the adver- 
tising staff and big advertisers in the Tribune. The Tribune owns 
the paper company and mill. A special menu was. prepared for 
the visitors, which consisted of every thing that the country could 
provide for the table and then some. 

In the party, besides Mr. Tomlinson, were A. C. Martin, Frank 
Watson, W. S. Thompson and J. Masterson of the Grand Trunk 
railroad; Frank R. Hazelwood, Daniel McBain, Walter Merrill, 
A. C. Curley, J. W. Young, J. H: Wood, M. Antrum, G. F. Kelley, 
Elmer Stevens, G. N. Schaffer, C. S. Benben, W. E. Donohie, 
Samuel Faust, Charles E. Frey, Walter D. Hoops, G. R. Goeble, 
A. N; Uhl, A. W. Crawford, E. W. Parson, W. E. McFarland, 
Chicago Tribune, and Superintendent John J. Ryan and M. Derri- 
gal of the Ontario Paper Company. 

The party arrived in two private Pullman cars over the Grand 
Trunk at 1.30 p. m., Friday, and made a most thorough inspection 
of the mills at Thérold. Manager Curtis was praised by the visi- 
tors for the manner in which the platit is conducted. The return 
‘trip: was started after the lunch. 


we. 
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ALKALI] RECOVERY IN THE SULPHATE PROCESS* 


Curnton K.. TexTor 


The sulphate process, like other processes of pulp and paper 
making, has been developed and operated with a good deal of 
secrecy and mystery; furthermore, it is the latest to be developed 
and in consequence it has comparatively little published data of 
good authority, most of the literature on this subject being of a 
descriptive or speculative nature. This article then is of neces- 
sity based on personal experiences and observations in a few mills 
which I believe may be taken as typical of American practice. 

In considering the recovery of alkali, this paper does not limit 
itself to a discussion of the design and operation of the “Recovery 
Room,” by which name we usually refer to the room containing 
the smelters and incinerators, but. to all those features which affect 
recovery from the time the chemicals enter the digester to the time 
they are returned there to be used again. 


Digester Room 

-The' principal bearing of the cooking operation upon the recovery 
process is in regard to the dilution of the liquors, which in turn 
determines the amount of work that will subsequently have to be 
done by the evaporation equipment. 

As by far the greatest proportion of sulphate pulp made in this 
country is used in the manufacture of kraft papers, in which a high 
color is not essential, the usual procedure is to add to the chips 
in the digester sufficient chemicals in the form of white liquor to 
perform the cooking and to add black liquor to make the total 
volume of liquids sufficient to cook all the chips. : 

In this way the mill is spared the evaporation of a volume of 
water equal to the volume of the black liquor added, with the 
equivalent saving of heat. 

The use of black liquor in the digester has another effect on 
the recovery, of which we have no explanation. When, for any 
reason, no black liquor is used in cooking, it soon becomes difficult 
to keep the incinerators producing the desired quality of black 
ash, although they are kept supplied with liquor of the same con- 
centration as before. 

For the ordinary practice, figures as low as 1%4 and as high as 3 
pounds of steam have been given as necessary to cook one pound 
of pulp; personal experience has indicated that 2 to 24% pounds 
of steam were used, depending upon the atmospheric temperature, 
the moisture in the wood and other factors. The difference between 
the maximum and minimum figures applied to a 50-ton mill would 
mean a difference of 75 tons of water to be evaporated per day, 
which would require 65 h.p. under average conditions. 

The use of indirect steam in cooking would, of course, mean a 
great saving in the water which would have to be evaporated. 
This method, however, presents mechanical difficulties and its 
adopticn depends on how well these difficulties are solved. A pre- 
liminary drying of the chips has also been recommended as a 
means of reducing the dilution of the black liquors, but unless 
some source of heat which is otherwise wasted is available for 
this drying, it is not probable that chip dryers will be widely used 
for the purpose of increasing concentration, as this concentration 
can doubtless be accomplished more efficiently with the apparatus 
now employed. 

Diffuser Room 

The washing of the pulp represents a very important step in the 
recovery process as it involves not only dilution of the liquors, but 
considerable losses of alkali. The majority of modern mills wash 
their pulp in diffusers, but the diffuser capacities vary so much 
that it is very doubtful if any practice can be consideréd standard. 
Some mills operate’ very successfully with two diffusers per 
digester while others have as high as four. Perhaps the com- 


*Read at the annual convention of the American Pulp afd Péper Mill 
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monest arrangement is about three diffusers per digester where 
each digester blows every four hours. In a mill so equipped, about 
ten hours can be allowed for the pulp to be washed and the 
diffuser emptied. 

In a typical mill having ten hours for washing, the diffusers are 
operated in pairs. When a charge is blown into one diffuser, it is 
first washed with weak black liquor from its mate, the black liquor 
coming from the fresh charge, testing at first 12 or 13° Be., is 
sent to the evaporators until the test has dropped to 6° Be. when 
it is held until its mate has received a blow. This scheme will 
keep the evaporators supplied with-a 10° liquor. In the meantime, 
the mate has washed down to 0° Be. when it is considered suffi- 
ciently free from alkali; it is then disconnected and emptied and 
if the last blow has not been washed down to 6° the washing is 
continued with water until the point is reached. 

The above mentioned change in the density of the black liquor 
received from the digester and delivered to the evaporators, from 
13° Be. to 10° Be., means that to every gallon of black liquor 
received with the pulp from the digester, almost a gallon of water 
is added before it is delivered to the evaporators. 

In a plant in which the digesters were heated with indirect steam 
and which has four diffusers per digester, the black liquor was 
consistently delivered by the diffusers at a concentration of 16° Be. 

The losses of chemicals during the washing is not so easily esti- 
mated though it is probable that the losses at this point are ‘consid- 
erably greater than is ordinarily supposed. 


Evaporator Room 

Evaporator operation is one which is fairly well standardized in 
its general application, but the conditions of the several sulphate 
mills are so different that hardly two are operated alike, due to 
their receiving and delivering liquors of widely varying concen- 
trations. 

A quadruple effect evaporator receiving black liquor at 10° 
and delivering it at 20° indicated a consumption of 2% Ib. of 
steam per pound of pulp produced, but this figure is not entirely 
reliable as both live and exhaust steam was used and due to pecu- 
liar local conditions, some of the meter readings were questionable. 

Mills using indjrect heat in cooking usually operate without any 
vacuum evaporators. 

Recovery Room 


The function of the recovery room is to receive black liquor 
from the diffusers or evaporators, make up for losses of alkali in 
the cycle by the addition of salt cake, and deliver to the causticiz- 
ing department the so-called green liquor, a solution of sodium 
carbonate, sodium sulphide and minor proportions of other sub- 
stances. The equipment for this purpose is usually arranged in 
units consisting of a disc evaporator, a rotary incinerator, a double 
smelter and two dissolving tanks, one for each side of the smelter. 
There is a serious lack of scientific information on almost all 
features involved in recovery room operation, and practice today 
is based almost entirely on what experience has shown to give the 
best results in any particular installation. We can find no data 
regarding the heat available or required in the operation nor the 
temperatures which should give the best results. 


Disc Evaporators 


The favorite type of disc evaporator consists of a concrete or 
steel box equipped with horizontal shafts set across the’ direction 
of flow of the gases. The shafts carry a number of circular ‘steel 
discs at right angles to its axis, the diameters: being from 6 to 8 
feet and the number per shaft being such as to give a total surface 
of about 2,000 sq. ft. From 2 to 4’of these shafts are-used; while 
it may be that differences in Idcal conditions ate réspénsible for 
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the following, it seems probable that best-results.are obtained with 
three shafts. In an installation of four shafts it was found that | 


liqeor of the desired concentration could be delivered more.rapidly 


higher, than that of the entering liquor and that the last shaft was 
really acting as a condenser. 

A three shaft evaporator was able to keep the incinerator sup- 
plied with a 30° black liquor concentrated from a 16° liquor 
whereas under similar conditions, a two-shaft evaporator had to 
be supplied with 20° liquor to obtain the same results. 

The speed of the shafts is not uniform in the ‘several opera- 
tions, varying from 8 to 20 .r.p.m.; as long as the speed is suffi- 
cient to prevent caking of the liquor upon the discs and not high 
enough to cause excessive splashing, there is no evidence that the 
rate at which the discs revolve has any bearing upon efficiency of 
recovery. The direction of revolution is such as to keep the liquor 
moving forward towards the hotter part of the evaporators. 


Incinerator 

From the disc evaporators, the liquor, as indicated before at a 
concentration of about 30° Be., flows or is pumped to the rotary 
incinerator.. The sizes of rotaries in use vary over a wide range 
both in length and diameter and as incinerator operation does not 
lend itself well to any measurement expressible in numbers, the 
comparative value of the several sizes is largely a question of the 
operator’s opinions. However, it seems to be agreed that the best 
sizes are 9 X 30’, 10’ X 25’, and 11’ X 20’; good results can be 
obtained with any of these rotaries. 

‘The incinerators are variously lined, some using fire brick in 
the forward end and others are operated without any lining what- 
ever in the back end. A lining of two courses of ordinary building 
brick set on edge will stand 18 months’ constant operation if well 
laid, and such service is generally considered satisfactory. 


Smelters 

The smelters constitute probably the most troublesome feature 
in all pulp making, and today there is probably no one construc- 
tion that is decided upon as standard even for one mill; in the 
rebuilding of almost every furnace, some new features are incor- 
porated which seem to be warranted by experience. There is, 
however, a certain general type which is quite widely used; this 
is the so-called “double furnace,” which is essentially a single 
furnace with two feed holes, two outlets and a dividing wall in 
the center. 

The furnaces are about 5’ X 6’ inside and are placed end to end; 
the dividing wall is about two feet thick, and is built up to about 
three feet below the base of the furnace arches. The floors of 
the furnaces are sloped three ways, toward the outlet, with a 
pitch of about 2 inches per foot. The arches of the furnaces are 
so located that the top of the arch comes six inches to a foot 
above the firing floor, giving five to eight feet inside of the furnace 
under the arch key. The arch used has a radius equal to its 
span, the key running lengthwise of the furnaces, and is supplied 
with a feed hole about 12” < 16”, at about the center of the 
furnaces. 

There is a gap between the arches of the furnaces at the center 
over which is built a common flue, which conducts the gases to 
the incinerators. The gap between the arches and width of the 
flue vary over a considerable range, which is to be expected, as 
in some installations this superstructure is considered merely as a 
flue, whereas in others it is built as a combustion chamber. With 
the long rotaries, best results seem to follow the use of a narrow 
flue, about. 3 feet wide, while with the short rotaries of large 
diameter, the most noticeable difference is in the life of the flue, 
which also seems to place the advantage with the narrow flue. 

The brick work at the point of delivery from the flue to 
incinerator is sometimes protected from~mechanical injury by 


surrounding it. with a cast-iron»collar.. This device, by allowing, 
the brick work to be suspended, giyes.more space for black ash | 


. betweeti the rotary and the furnace | => * 
if, the lastshaft did not revolve, indicating that after passing the , 
thitd shaft the gases were saturated with moisture at a temperature © 


The best material we know of to date for the furnace,is a soft, § 
quartz-free ‘soapstone, Walls and floors*tfiade of this material, 12. 
inches thick; last from fifteen months. to two years. The arches 


- of soapstone do not last as well, one8-inches thick giving about 


6 months’ service, which is 50 to 100 per cent more than could be 
derived from the same thickness of fire brick, though the latter 
material is widely used for these arches. 

In the flue there seems to be comparatively little etisiea tte to 
chemicals, and fire. brick has been found to be immensely superior 
to soapstone, This part of the smelter is relatively the shortest 
lived of all, but this seems to be due not so much to the direct 
effect of the heat as to having its foundation undermined. The 
side walls of the flues rest on the surface arches near the open 
ends, where:.gases turning from the “furnaces tipward into the 
flue wear off the edge of the arch and remove the support from 
under the wall; by keeping the edges of the furnace arches in 
good repair and by giving the side walls of the flues an independent 
support by means of a separate arch, such a wall 18 inches thick 
can be made to give at least six months’ continual service. 

Air Pressures 

The above figures relative to furnace life apply to an operation 
in which air was supplied to the furnaces under a pressure of 
7 to 8 inches of water through three 3-inch water-cooled nozzles. 
The nozzles, all pointing toward a point in the center of the 
furnace, were located two in front and one in the rear and 
inclined downward about 3 inches to the foot, their ends being 
about two feet apart inside the furnace and about a foot above the 
floor. 

Just what is the relation between air pressure and reduction 
efficiency, life of furnace, alkali losses, etc., is a question which 
has not been answered except for individual mills, which have 
found the pressures at which they can operate most economically. 

It seems more reasonable that the rate of air delivery rather 
than the pressure of delivery is the important feature, for the 
pressure will be affected by the depth of the fuel bed, obstructions 
in pipes or nozzles and the condition of the black ash. However, 
we do not know of any mill in which the air is being metered 
except in so far as in a mill where the black ash is kept of 
uniform consistency and the fuel bed at a constant level the 
pressure of delivery may be taken as a measure of the volume 
of air blown in. 

We know in a general way that on increasing the air pressure 
within certain limits the capacity of the furnace is increased; that 
the temperature is increased; that there is less danger of chemicals 
running out of the furnace unchanged and more danger of the 
salt cake, after being reduced to sulphide, being reoxidized to 
sulphite or sulphate; that the sulphide is more apt to be driven 
off as a vapor and. alkali to be carried mechanically along with 
the gases; that with the higher temperatures so produced wear 
on the furnaces, becomes greater; these things we know in a 
general way, but we do not know the specific. points at which 
they begin nor how fast they go, and though some plants have 
worked out their own salvation very satisfactorily, they have found 
their best operating conditions by their trials and experiences with 
their own peculiar equipment. 

The function of the furnaces is to receive black ash and salt 
cake, burn off the organic matter, at the same time reducing the 
sale cake to sulphide and to deliver the: molten mixture to the 
dissolvers. With good operation, 90 to 93 per cent of the salt 
cake is reduced to sulphide and reduction figures as high as 98 
per cent have been noted. As the salt cake has no part in the 
cooking operation, but is subject to the same percentage loss as 


the other chemicals, it is important to obtain as high a reduction 
as practicable; 
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The molten chemicals leave the furnace through an opening at 
the bottom of the front wall and run in a spout to the dissolving 
tanks. These spouts are sometimes built of fire brick or soap- 
stone, but for both economy and ease of operation water-cooled 

, iron spouts are preferable. 

_ There is not much of importance to note in regard to the 
‘design of dissolving tanks. They are supplied with agitators, a 
sludge clean-out opening in the bottom and a. liquor outlet in 
front, a foot or so above the bottom. Except that it is sometimes 
interesting to compare the capacities of several furnaces, which 
is easiest if each dissolving tank holds enough for one caustic 
tank, or that the two dissolving tanks of one unit have such 
capacity, the size of these tanks is not very important. The liquid 
supplied the dissolving tanks is usually the wash from the caustic 
room; if for any reason appreciable quantities of lime sludge 
are returned with the wash, the resultant strong liquor after 
causticizing is found to settle very slowly; the explanation of 
this is not evident. 

A recovery unit such as has been described consisting of a 
two-shaft disc evaporator, an incinerator with 600 to 700 square 
feet surface inside the lining and a smelter consisting of two 
5’ & 6' furnaces with suitable dissolving tanks should be able 
to receive black liquor at 19° or 20° Be., and deliver green liquor 
enough for the production of 30 to 33 tons of kraft pulp per 24 
hours. The black liquor should supply all the fuel necessary 
except in starting the fires in the furnaces; where resinous woods 
are being pulped, the black liquors have a higher heating value, 
which permits the recovery units to operate on liquors of lower 
initial concentration. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to the amounts 
of alkali lost in the furnace room, but it seems reasonable that a 
considerable proportion of the total losses occur in this depart- 
ment, especially when we remember that the losses in the soda 
process are very much smaller, though the same equipment and 
procedure is there employed except in the furnace room; it is 
true that the majority-of soda mills wash the pulp in open pans, 
but it is very improbable that the losses in such an operation are 
less than in the use of diffusers. 

Except for leaks and spills, due to accidents or carelessness, 
there seems to be only one way to lose alkali in the recovery room 
and that is up the stack. Certain data of experiments with a 
Cottrell precipitator applied to stack gases have indicated that 
losses through this channel are considerably less than is expected 
from the above comparison with the soda process, but these data 
were neither authentic nor complete. 


Causticizing Room 


The causticizing room is equipped with 5 or 6 tanks of the same 
size and construction, the number depending upon the number of 
times it is desired to wash the sludge. Each tank is supplied with 
an agitator, a sludge clean out, a basket for the lime and a swing 
pipe for drawing off the clear liquor. 

The best method of removing the alkali from the sludge is by 
a progressive washing. In an installation fitted with six tanks, the 
first wash was sent to the dissolving tanks, a second wash for 
making a first, a third for a second, and a fourth for a third; the 
fourth being made with water. This system gives ample time to 
wash the sludge out of a tank after the fourth wash has been 
drawn off. 

There is no special reason for sending a strong wash to the 
dissolving tanks, and so it is the practice in some mills to use 
a very strong solution for causticizing and then mixing the first 
wash with the clear liquor before sending it to the digester room. 

The concentration at which the green liquor is sent to the 
causticizing room varies in different operations from 16° Be. 
to 24° Be. the proper strength depending upon local conditions; 
the same applies to the amounts of lime used per unit of alkali. 


A dilute solution and an excess of lime mean a higher percentage 
causticity, but they also mean more water to evaporate, larger 
storage tanks and a higher lime bill; on the other hand, incomplete 
causticization involves the carrying around of quantities of sodium 
carbonite, which is inactive in cooking, but suffers the same 
shrinkage as the other chemicals. 

It is considered good practice to causticize a 20°: Be. liquor, 
using 50 to 60 Ibs. of lime per 100 Ibs. of sodium carbonate, 
This will give a white liquor of about 83 to 85 per cent activity 
(activity being caustic plus sulphide . divided . by caustic plus 
sulphide plus carbonate) which is generally acceptable; this rep- 
resents a lime consumption of about 600 Ibs. per ton of pulp. 

The causticizing is done at a temperature of from,90° to. 95° C, 
this has been found to give as good results as at a higher tem- 
perature, and minimizes the danger of boiling over and scalding 
the operators. 

The time that the agitator should be kept going and: the time 
which should be allowed for settling deperids upon the quality 
of lime available and must be determined by trial, as chemical 
tests are of little aid in foretelling these factors, except in such 
general terms as that a high purity calcium lime with little iron 
or magnesia should be used, and that as far as possible air-slacking 
should be avoided, as air-slacked lime contains a considerable 
proportion of finely divided calcium carbonate, which not only is 
valueless in the chemical reaction of causticizing, but its presence 
retards the rate of settling. 

Theoretical considerations indicate that tall tanks of small 
diameter should be used for settling, as they would speed up the 
settling and permit a sharper separation of liquor and sludge, but 
since tanks 14 feet in diameter by 10 feet high can be operated 
with a loss of less than one per cent of the alkali, it is quite 
probable that questions of space, floor levels, metal, etc., should 
be given first consideration. 


General 


The proportion of chemicals used in one digester charge which 
passes through the recovery cylinder and is returned to the 
digesters for reuse, expressed in per cent, is the percentage of 
recovery. As the total quantity of chemicals in circulation should 
be kept constant, the quantity of salt cake (and soda ash, where 
it is used), required for this purpose are then the equivalent of 
the losses; the losses per digester charge expressed as a per cent 
of the total chemical charge and subtracted from 100, is the 
usual way of estimating recovery. Eighty per cent is considered 
good operation, and while recovery over 80 per cent is being 
obtained, lower figures than 80 per cent are more common. 

In cost accounting, the salt cake consumption is usually reported 
in pounds per ton of pulp made, but this figure is not the equiva- 
lent of per cent recovery because the chemical charge per ton 
of pulp varies as much as 50 per cent in various mills, depending 
on the time allowance per cook, steam pressure, grade of pulp, 
etc., which makes it entirely possible that a mill recovering 80 per 
cent may use more salt cake per ton of pulp than one in which 
only 75 per cent recovery is being realized. 

In considering recovery as a whole, there are, besides a mass 
of details and special features, two main principles involved; first, 
prevention of dilution, and second, prevention of losses. Of the 
two, the latter is the more important, and except for the minor 
and more obvious ones, the causes are harder to detect and 
remedy. This is especially true in regard to the furnaces where 
there is today probably the greatest room for improvement. 


Purchasing Office of Howard Smith Mills 


MonTrREAL, Que., November 14, 1920.—The purchasing of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., and the Toronto Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Ltd., will hereafter be conducted from the 
head office, 138 McGill street. 
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“DIGESTER “LININGS * 


By A. F. Ricuter, or THE Steppins Encineertne Co., WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


A review of the history of the development and success of the 
sulphite pulp industry, following the discovery of the process, shows 
that same has depended upon the lining of the digesters to a greater 
extent than upon any other factor. 


Discovered by Tilghman in 1866 


About 1866 Benjamin Tilghman, of Philadelphia, discovered and 
afterward patented in Great Britain and the United States, the 
sulphite acid solution process for converting wood pulp suitable 
for making paper, and it was claimed for this process that more 
plentiful and cheaper materials could be utilized and a greatly 
superior product produced that was possible by the alkali solu- 
tion, or other processes then known and employed. 

To properly carry out either the alkali or sulphite process, so- 
called kettles, boilers or digesters, differently named, but in 
reality one and the same thing, are required in which to boil 
the solution and cook the raw material.. In order to facilitate the 
speed of cooking, but more particularly to provide for the proper 
reduction of the raw material into fibrous pulp, the use of steam 
and its equivalent temperature under pressures ranging from 
about 50 to 100 pounds per square inch is required, and the same 
forms a very important part of both the alkali and acid processes. 
But, unlike the alkali solution, which is non-corrosive to common 
metals, the acid solution of the new process proved itself to be 
a very active corrosive agent which rapidly destroyed the iron 
or steel metal of the digester shells and the metal parts of other 
appliances required for carrying out the process. To overcome 
this adverse condition, Tilghman covered the interior of his metal 
appliances with an endless and unprotected coat or lining of lead, 
the latter metal being the only one of the cheaper abundant metals 
that will successfully withstand the corrosive action of sulphite 
liquors. 

The use of lead by Tilghman proved satisfactory in protecting 
only such steel and iron appliances which were required to be 
operated at or near normal atmospheric temperature, but in the 
case of the steel digesters the lead soon became defective and 
useless and these defects were produced or caused in several un- 
avoidable ways: (1) The high temperature maintained within the 
digesters, causing a wide difference in the range of the expansion 
and contraction of the metals employed. (2) The operation of 
digesters under temperatures varying during each cooking period, 
from atmospheric temperature to about 320 degrees Fahr., caused 
a éonstant stretching and contracting of the metals. (3) The 
soft yielding nature of the lead, operated under the high pressure 
maintained within digesters, caused the lead to creep, causing 
buckling or blistering of the lead. 

All of the above causes combined resulted in the lining quickly 
losing its elasticity, thus becoming brittle and failing in its purpose 
by cracking, and thus at the start or early stage of the sulphite 
process, Tilghman was confronted with a problem which, as 
shown by subsequent events, even his well-known skill and ability 


failed to solve, and due to this failure more than to anything 


else, the sulphite process practically went out of existence for 
several years. 


Claims Proved and Verified 


While these difficulties and consequent loss of financial support 
caused Tilghman to abandén the further development of his process, 
he had succeeded in keeping it in practical operation long enough 
' to prove and verify his claims, that the sulphite process would 
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“Read at the convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Chicago, November 12-13, 1920. 


produce a superior product from cheaper material than was pos- 
sible by any other process then used. This fact seemingly fur- 
nished the incentive and formed the basis for others to take 
hold and build up the process, and so, at the end of some eight 
or ten years after Tilghman’s failure, the sulphite process had 
been developed by several firms or persons in France, Austria 
and Germany, to a point where its commercial success seemed 
reasonably well assured. But again and for several years there- 
after, sulphite pulp manufacturers resorted to the old method 
of lining digesters with sheet lead, excepting that at various 
times over a long period, many new devices and contrivances for 
holding the lead lining in place were invented, patented and tried 
out, for the purpose of overcoming the defects before mentioned, 
but all of these efforts were entirely wasted, for the reason that 
comparatively no progress was made in increasing the life and 
efficiency of the lead lining, consequently, for the second time, the 
sulphite process hung in the balance between success and failure, 
with the odds in favor of the latter. 

In the meantime, several inventors seem to have reached the 
conclusion that as nature had provided a fixed and wide difference 
in the expansive and contractive characteristics of the steel and 
lead with which they were dealing, it was a useless waste of 
effort to further endeavor to make these powerful forces of 
nature harmonize and work together as a unit, and they accord- 
ingly turned their knowledge and skill toward other and more 
likely possibilities. 


Considerable Experimenting in Early Eighties 


During 1881, 1882 and 1883, considerable experimenting was 
done in France, Germany and Austria with a form of lining 
intended as a support and protection to the lead linings as here- 
tofore installed. 

The first to discover a successful substitute for use in the place 
of lead linings was Maurice Emile Pierredon, to whom a patent 
was granted for his invention by France, March 31, 1883. This 
invention consists of applying directly upon the interior surface 
of the steel digester shell a heavy coat or lining of Portland 
cement mortar, and into this mortar there was set a supplementary 
lining of anti-acid stone blocks. 

The following is a list of the principal cement digester lining 
patents in the order of the dates upon which they were issued: 

France, to Maurice Emile Pierredon, March 31, 1883. 
United States, to Alexander Mitscherlich, November 4, 1883. 
United States, to Alexander Mitscherlich, March 9, 1886. 

. Austria, to Joseph Monier of Paris, August 24, 1886. 

. United States to Schnurmann & Glose, Apri) 5, 1887. 

Austria, to William Wenzel, May 27, 1888. 
Germany, to Jung & Lindig, January 22, 1889. 
United States, to Reynolds, March 18, 1890. 
Germany, to Jung & Lindig, October 15, 1890. 
10. United States, to G. F. Russell, January 27, 1891. 
11. United States, to G. F. Russell, reissue, November 15, 1892, 


Pierredon’s Patent 


Re French patent granted to Pierredon, March 31, 1883, he 
states: “The process, which consists in dissolving the incrusting 
matters contained in woody and textile substances, by means’ of 
sulphurous acid solutions, has been upto this time impeded, by 
the frequent repairs to the boilers in which the cooking is car- 
ried on.” 

“There has been employed the most frequently for the construc- 
tion of these digesters, plates of iron or steel provided on the 
interior with a lining of lead, but the difference in expansion 
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existing between the-iron. plate and the lead, tending to-put-out of 
shape the interior lining, the lead is torn away after a few opera- 
tions and no longer protects the iron plate from the corrosive 
action of the cooking solutions.” 

“In ordet to avoid these disadvantages, we employ a digester of 
iron plates, lined on the interior with a structure of square blocks 
of g bricks, preferably volvic stone. These square blocks 
aré pet mortar of Portland cement, which fills the joints up to 
about half their height, the rest of the joint is filled afterwards by 
melted lead, in such a manner that there is in contact with the acid 
liquer only acid resisting materials. 

“The thickness of the joints of lead is such that the expansion 
of the lead, which is very great, added to that of the stone, which 
is almost nothing, .is practically equivalent to that of the iron 
plates of the digester.” 

“We claim in conformity at law, the exclusive working of our 
system of construction of apparatus designed for the disintegra- 
tion of woody and textile substances by sulphurous acid solutions, 
in the preparation of paper pulp.” 

“This system is carried out according to the conditions described 
in this statement, having regard also to the annexed drawing; it 
is optional for us to vary the forms and dimensions of its con- 
stituent parts.” 

It is worthy of record here, that Pierredon was the first to 
recognize the practical features which control the success of any 
digester lining installation, and it is a most important fact that 
his patent was granted seven months previous to the one obtained 
by Professor Mitscherlich for a lead lining supported in place 
by an interior lining of brick work. 

The chief difficulty which Pierredon met with was that the lead 
joint would creep, exposing the cement to the destructive action 
of the acid solution. The use of lead for joint material was 
entirely abandoned and subsequent linings were installed with 
various kinds of cement compositions, none of which proved 


entirely acid resisting, and these linings were kept in service by 
regular and frequent repointing of the joints. 


Pronounced Improvement in 1895 


The most pronounced improvement was accomplished by the 
introduction of the litharge composition joint, first attempted in 
1895, but the proper method of proportioning the materials and 
applying them for this purpose was not reached until 1906. Since 
this date, the litharge joint, or more properly named, glycerate 
of lead cement, has been the accepted material employed for laying 
up the face course brick lining. 

It is now universally understood that in order to install a 
cement and brick lining which will give the best possible results 
in service, it is necessary to have a rigid digester shell, which 
will not slip or give at the riveted seams upon application of tem- 
perature and pressure strains. It is also understood that age 
improves the lining, this being chiefly due to the cement having 
obtained its final set. 


Tensile Strength Tests 

The following tensile strength tests were made by General 
Gilmore, U. S. A.: Portland cement one part and sand one part, 
compacted in moulds, shows a tensile strength of 134 pounds at 
end of 15 days; 144 pounds at 42 days; 223 pounds at 135 
days and 984 pounds at 320 days. 

These tests are interesting, inasmuch as it has been demonstrated 
in practice that the resistance of cement to the corrosive .action 
of the acid solutiotts employed in cooking wood, increases propor~ 
tionately with the increase in the tensile strength. 


Proper Thickness of Lining . 


The question of the proper thickness of ‘a lining, which will 
displace the least possible space inside the digester shell and at the 


same time. afford the greatest possible protection to~-the shell 
itself, is an important feature, which should be taken into con- 
sideration. This depends. on two important points, Ist. The 
temperature and pressure to be employed in operating the digester; 
2nd, upon the non-radiating qualities of the materials selected. 
It is generally acknowledged that a lining which is a good non- 
conductor of heat may be thinner than one which permits the 
temperature of the steel shell of the digester, under full pressure, 
to advance above 135 degrees Fahrenheit. For digesters of 11 to 12 
feet diameter the thickness may be 5% to 6 inches, and increased 
to 7% inches thickness for digester having 17 to 18 feet diameter, 


Proper Care of Digester Linings 


The proper care of digester shells and linings has been neg- 
lected as the feeling of security grows. In the earlier days of 
the industry, the natural anxiety of the mill owners and superin- 
tendents concerning the safety of their plant equipment, caused 
them to guard their interests by very close attention to such de- 
tails as the temperature prevailing in the building containing their 
digesters. Serious explosions have resulted from exposure of a 
hot digester shell to a current of cold air blowing directly upon 
the shell while the digester was in operation, causing loss of life 
and heavy property loss. 

Quite recently a new digester was put into operation and 
started very successfully, the lining proving to be tight. The shell 
had been subjected to a hydrostatic pressure of 185 pounds per 
square inch, and remained dry under that pressure. After this 
a steam pressure of 105 lbs. was applied and the shell proved 
tight at this pressure, also failed to show any slip at the riveted 
seams. 

It was then decided to paint the new digester shell, and the 
workmen, finding working conditions rather warm, decided to be 
more comfortable, whereupon they opened all the available doors 
and windows and when the whistle blew for quitting time they 
went home, still leaving the digester exposed to the cold air. 
During the night the weather changed and a considerable drop 
in temperature occurred, causing excessive contraction strains to 
be applied to the new shell when under full operating tempera- 
ture and pressure, and this terrific strain caused the riveted 
seams to give slightly. After the weather turned warmer during 
the following forenoon, the steel again warmed and expanded to 
its natural position, showing leaks. 

This is a very convincing argument in support of a recommenda- 
tion that the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ As- 
sociation adopt measures directed toward a safety first campaign 
applied to handling digesters. 


American Co. Starts New Mill in Canada 


A strong American company operating at Buffalo, N. Y., Skow- 
hegan, Mich., and Penn Yan, N. Y., under the name of the Niagara 
Wall Board Company, is establishing a branch of its business 
in Cornwall, Ont. A new Canadian company, the name of which 
will be the Cornwall Pulp and Paper Company, is being incor- 
porated, and the mill premises of Ross & Co. have been leased, 
with an option to purchase. E. E. Emigh, of Richmond, Va., will 
be in charge at Cornwall, and is already on the ground. Ar- 
rangements are under way for water supply from the canal 
through the Department of Railways, and the Street Railway 
Company have been asked to put in a siding. The company 
manufactures groundwood and turns out heavy specialties such 
as wall board, beaver board, etc. The plans of the new enterprise 
contemplate continuous operation with a staff of about thirty and 
an annual wage roll of about $50,000. As soon as the buildings 
can’ be put in shape and necessary equipment installed manufac- 
turing operations will commence. 
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YIELD OBTAINED FROM COOKING WOOD* 


By. J. A. Bowers, HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Entz, Pa. . 


When I was first asked to prepare a paper by Mr, Massey I 
tried to renig on account of being at the time almost overwhelmed 
with work, but he is so persistent that you cannot put him off, 
and finally I had to agree, providing he thought you could stand it, 
to talk from what notes I could gather together on the subject 
of the “Yield Obtained from Cooking Wood.” Nearly all of my 
data concern sulphide cooking. I presume a good deal of it will 
apply, however, to any process of manufacture. I have not taken 
any time for preparation, and I am somewhat in the position of 
General Ludendorf, of whom this story is told during the late 
war. 

It was the custom in a small village in Germany during the 
war, where they had no daily distribution of newspapers, for the 
people to gather at the post office at the time the mail was dis- 
tributed, and get their papers. They were much concerned, as 
the rest of us were, over the outcome of the different battles. 
One day two old men of the village opened their papers, and 
they were confronted in cold type across the first page with the 
words “Ludendorf in statu quo.” They looked at one another, 
and finally one of them got up courage enough to admit that he 
did not know what it meant, and he asked the other if he knew. 
The other man did not know what it meant, either. They finally 
agreed that they would wait until the postmaster was through 
distributing the mail, and then ask him about it. He was, of 
course, the typical all wise postmaster of the village town, and 
when they handed ‘him the paper and asked him, he had to give 
some answer. He looked at it a while, and then he said, “Well, 
that means that Ludendorf is in a hell of a fix.” (Laughter.) So 
that is about my position now. I am supposed to give you some- 
thing without much preparation. 


Saving Sulphur 

One of the questions that was put to me at the time [ was 
requested to do this—I do not know just who this came from now 
—was in this connection: Inasmuch as wood has become so 
valuable, might we not raise the question of tlie saving and ob- 
taining of a higher yield at the expense of sulphur. In all of my 
experience I must emphatically say that if you save the wood, 
you will save the sulphur with it. That is natural in all the 
chemicals that go into the manufacturing process, up to the bleach- 
ing. If you can get a higher yield from your wood, you also will 
obtain a lower consumption of your sulphur, limestone, lime or 
whatever you may be using. /The different elements that enter 
into the question of just what yield you should expect, and what 
will cause variations in your yield, are very numerous. I may 
possibly repeat myself during this short talk, and I may repeat 
some things that probably are pot new to you. But if I do, I 
do not wish to make any apology, whatever, because I am a strong 
beliéver in tepetition. We are told quite frequently by the presi- 
dent of our. company a little stéry to illustrate that. He had 
one of our young men come before him at one time with a prop- 
osition which sounded very good to him, and he asked the young 
man to meet with the directors a few days later on and explain 
the proposition to the directors. JAt\this meeting the young fellow 
fell down completely, presumably because he was a little scared 
at first, and also because his petsonality had something to do 
with it. He was afterwards taken te.task by our president, who 
said to him, “You fell down completély. 
not give this proposition to the directors today the ‘same as’ you 
gave it to me the other day?” The young fellow replied, “Well, 
I ‘don’t ‘Believe in répetition.” “Why certainly you believe in 


9 tion of the A: Pul d P; Mill 
Read at the eg ion - the erica P, a Paper Superin- 


Why is it you could 


repetition. I can prove it to you.” “How?” “Why, you have 


three children.” 


Yield Based on Cubical Content of Digesters 


You may obtain a yield from your digesters, based on the 
cubical content of those digesters, first, with a variation of from 
about 3.9 to 4.7, and possibly 5, pounds of pulp per cubic foot 
of digester space. Or your figures may vary from about 410 
to 480 cubic feet per ton of pulp. These variations are caused by 
things sometimes that are beyond our Control, but mostly that 
are within control. I would like to give'a few of the causes 
of some of these differences in yield. 


They will vary, first, with the wood—that is, its size, its kind 
and its nature. One of the things in the size of the wood which 
has a material effect upon the number of cords required per ton 
of pulp is the length of the wood. There is quite a difference in 
the solid content of a cord of wood delivered in two, four, eight 
or twelve foot lengths. I think I have those figures. One cord 
of two foot wood contains 2 per cent more wood than four 
foot would. One cord of eight foot wood contains 6 per cent less 
wood than in four foot lengths. One cord of twelve foot wood 
contains 12 per cent less wood than in four foot lengths. That 
is quite an item, if you are trying to check up your cost figures 
to find out when you have a low yield at the end of the month, 
to find the cause, and it may lie in the difference in solid content 
of your cord of wood. I presume that there is hardly one of us 
here who has not handled wood through his process, and it. is 
persumably well known as to the difference of yield obtained 
from balsam and hemlock. There again it will depend upon how 
the wood is measured, whether it is measured in the form of 
slabs, split wood or round wood. 


Soundness of Wood 
Just in passing I will touch upon the difference in yield on the 
soundness of the wood. I presume you all heard the talk that 
Dr. Kress gave on fungi in both wood and sulphite pulp. It is 
an enormous loss through this one condition of the wood. 


Where Losses Occur 


Going on now to the step in the process of manufactured pulp, 
or the first process through which wood passes in order to convert 
it into pulp, we have a loss first on our saws of sawdust. There 
is a further loss in the shaker screen, both sawdust and fine 
slivers. There is, too, a further and perhaps greater loss in the 
cooking, if we are not careful to have uniform chips delivered 
to the digester. 


In the barking of wood over a number of years with very care- 
ful records you will find that the bark itself is about 12 per cent 
of the volume of’ the wood. This figure is on the general run 
of wood running probably from three and one-half to ten inches 
in diameter. This barking loss you will have if you are rossing 
your wood according to modern methods with some kind of bark- 
ing device. This may be increased to 35 per cent by knife bark- 
ing methods. 

There is one loss which no one should have in their mill and 
that is a loss—this is almost a criminal offence to have a loss of 
this kind—that*is a loss of manufactured, finished fibre. In this 
connection I would like to make an appeal to those of you who 
do not obtain careful records of the losses that take place 
throughout your mill. You will be surprised and you certainly 
will benefit thereby if you will try to get some of these figures. 
No one.set of figures will apply to all mills. 
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RECLAIMING. OF ACID" 


By O. L. Bercer, T, D. Jenssen Co., New York. 


Your secretary has again asked me to read.a paper on acid 
making, and as I have before taken up the manufacture of “Sys- 
tem Acid,” I am today going to say a few words about “Reclaim- 
ing.” 

Some Statistical Information 

First, it ought to be of interest to get a few figures along sta- 
tistical lines, on the sulphite industry. 

Today there are about 130 sulphite mills either in operation or 
under construction on this continent, and when they all are run- 
ning to full capacity there will be produced about 9,000 tons of 
sulphite each day; 6,000 in the United States and 3,000 in Can- 
ada. These sulphite mills will then consume some five and a 
half million cords of wood, 350,000 tons of sulphur, 300,000 tons 
of limestone, and 80,000 tons of lime, annually. Seventy per cent 
of this sulphite is made with acid from tower systems, and thirty 
per cent by milk of lime systems, and nearly half of all this acid 
is made by Jenssen towers. 


The Secret of Reclaiming 


The definition of the word “reclaim” is “to call back from 
error,” and how very true this definition is in our business is 
known by all. What is generally understood by “reclaiming” in 
a sulphite mill is the art of cooling the relief from the digesters 
and causing it to be absorbed by the system acid, thereby building 
up the strength of the cooking acid and at the same time causing 
a tremendous saving of chemicals. 

The first manufacturers of sulphite pulp did not understand 
the secret of reclaiming and relieved the digester into the atmos- 
phere, killing all vegetation around the mills and making the work 
anything but pleasant for the operators. 

One of the first attempts to carry out a systematic reclaiming 
was done by Dr. Drewsen in Norway, and as I have mentioned 
in a previous paper, was introduced by him in this country about 
thirty years ago. I am told that previous to the installation of the 
Drewsen separator it was customary to use five hundred to six 
hundred pounds of sulphur per ton of sulphite, and when we know 
that today many mills use as low as two hundred pounds per ton, 
and some in Europe as low as 190 pounds, it can easily be cal- 
culated what economic value this invention has had for the sulphite 
industry. 

There are no two mills relieving their digesters the same way, 
but all have, of course, a period of wet and dry relief. The 
original Drewsen patent utilized a separator. This consists of a 
brick lined steel tank in which the liquor is taken and forced 
to give off its free SO, which is piped from the top of the sepa- 
rator back to system acid, while the remaining liquor is taken off 
at the bottom, ¢ither to the acid storage tapk or the sewer. Many 
mills still use the separator, especially those making high grade 
easy bleaching pulp, while the average quick cook mills have dis- 
continued the separator and blow back all liquor to the tanks, 
where it is mixed with the fresh acid. If a separator is used a 
nearly clear cooking acid is obtained, while in the other way a 
somewhat darker acid is the result. It is generally found that 
less sulphur is used if all liquor is reclaimed, but on account of 
the retarding effect of the dark liquor somewhat more bleach 
will be needed in case the separator is not used. 


Most Common Relief Cooler 


The most common relief ‘cooler is the counter-current type 
using horizontal lead pipes submerged in the cooling water. There 
also are other coolers | used, namely, the Thorne Beehive, the 


*Read at the esnvention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Chicago, November 12-13, 1920. 
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Wolf and the Pelley, all of which take less room and are more 
efficient in water consumption. The counter-current cooler is gen- 
erally figured at 20 square feet per ton sulphite, while the others 
probably do not use more than ten to fifteen, The relief cooler 
should be built of as small pipes as practicable so as to get the 
relief in close contact with the cooling surface. If very small 
pipes are used, however, there is always a possibility of plugging 
by chips in case the strainers should happen to break. The re- 
lief must be cooled as well as possible so as to be easily absorbed 
by the fresh acid and not heat the same. 

In. case only one relief cooler is used for several digesters it 
has been found that back pressure will occur in the relief lines, 
which tends to hold back the relief of certain digesters, thereby 
delaying the cooks. For this reason it seems advisable to use a 
separate cooler for each digester, and many mills which have 
adopted this scheme report great improvement in their cooking 
conditions, as the cooking time can be accurately predetermined 
and uniform results obtained in the grade of pulp. 


Two Methods Generally Used 


There are two methods gerenally used for absorbing the relief 
in the fresh acid, namely, by the use of the reclaiming or recovery 
tower, and by blowing directly into the tanks. Where a very 
high acid is wanted it is advisable to use the tower, while with 


dry wood, and if a sufficient depth of acid is assured an acid of 


5/4 and 1 can easily be maintained by the latter method. In 
either case the excess gas which is not absorbed by the fresh acid 
is piped up to the acid system so a perfect cycle is assured. There 
is no loss of SO, in either case, but by the use of recovery tower 
more of the free SO, from the digester is retained by the fresh 
acid, thus building it up higher in total and free, while, by blow- 
ing back directly in the tank, more of this SO, is returned to the 
acid system. 

If the relief is blown into the acid tanks it is important to ar- 
range an efficient distributing system in the tank, breaking up 
the gas in fine bubbles, and obtaining a high column of acid for 
absorption. This is often done by the help of an elaborate sys- 
tem of horizontal perforated pipes laid on the bottom of the acid 
tank. This is very efficient, but there is a danger of delays in 
case of repairs, as the tanks often must be emptied before repairs 
can take place. For this reason it is advisable to go down into 
the tank or tanks with several pipes through separate manholes 
and arrange a small distributing cross at the bottom of each line, 
taking care to make this cross small enough so that it can be 
lifted out bodily through the manhole. Personally I have found 
this very efficient and a great time saver. 


Types of Recovery Towers 

There are several types of recovery towers’ in operation, all 
working on the same principle, which is to pump the acid into 
the top of the towers and let it be broken up by chercker work, 
chemical rings, wooden blocks ‘or other inert ‘material as it runs 
down meeting the relief gas. Iask your permission to mention 
a special type of recovery tower which recently has come to my 
attention, and which I am told has been run very successfully for 
years in certain mills. This is invented and patented by George 
E. Miller, at present sulphite superintendent at the Interlake Mill 
in Appleton, Wis. This recovery tower has several coils of lead 
pipe laid on shelves about two feet apart, over which the acid js 
broken up. Inside these pipes cold water is circulated and a very 
efficient cooling is obtained at the same time the acid is broken 
up by the coils. The gas enters, of course, at the bottom of the 
tower, and the excess is piped back to the acid system from the 
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that the gas seine op of the dilated 


pid. back to the acid”system: “Ti case’ of a vacuum milk 
tm being used, care must be taken not to get too much 
mrthe tank, as this would cause the recldiméd’ acid :to 
give up its” ae “Tt i is advisable to maintain a slight pressure on 
these tahks)-@ ‘and this car easily be done byvutilizing a Locke regu- 
lator pe ee diaphragm working on about a 6” water pres- 
sure. 3 #he Bas pressure on the tank reaches 6” water the 
regulator, ‘opens up ‘a valve in the line to the system, and as soon 
as thes “4s relieved the, valve is again closed. For this 
same feason, some mills sing tower systems pipe the gas from 
their tanks to thé pressuré side Of the fan, rather than the suction 
side, thas insuring a slight pressure’ oh the tanks. Another rea- 
son for keeping the acid tanks under a slight pressure is to insure 
against atmospheric air leaking in and making sulphuric acid and 
gypsum. “With’a@ pressure on the tanks a slight leak is easily 
detected and* generally repaired at once. 

It is: of colirse,: necessary to have an air seal on the tanks 
which ¥éleases when the acid “is pumped to the digester. This 
seal should | be- piped up ‘to the burner gas, if possible, so as to 
omit atmospheric oxygen getting into the tanks for reasons men- 
tioned: above. 

2a, oe “Need for Good Acid Tanks 

The ‘hecessity of having good acid tanks is probably recog- 
nized by_all, ‘but: still it is a pity to see some mills running with 
leaky tanks; causing all kinds of losses, while a few thousand 
dollars expended for new tanks would do away with these losses, 
and mee: ees for the installation of ‘the new tanks within 
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staves and 8" top and. ‘bottom. If ‘care is taken ‘such 
tanks*aré good for: many years; and are absolutely reliable: In 
the, summer time: the tank tops Should be covered with water, so 
as to avoid shrinkage from the sun. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion I want to say that the matter of high or low 


- sulphur consumption is mainly dependent.on proper reclaiming. 


So is also, to a large extent, the matter of sulphuric acid ‘and 
gypsum in the cooking acid. Today’ most every mill takes good 
care of its acid systems and burner gas, but forgets that a grave 
danger can lurk in faulty operation of its reclaiming system. The 
reclaiming system is depending. on the operation of the digesters, 
and the maintenance of a uniform cooking acid has a decided 
influence on the digester operation. So, when everything comes 
down to facts, it is really up to the cook’to make his own cook- 
ing acid. Once in a while. we run across a sulphite man who does 
not believe in a low sulphur consumption and. claims that the 
cry about low sulphur can be overdone. Maybe this is right, but 
when we realize that it only takes about 180 pounds of sulphur 
per ton to dissolve the lignin in the wood, it does not seem rea- 
sonable to use 50 per cent more. I will leave this to the judg- 
ment of the individual superintendent. 


In giving these remarks on “Reclaiming” I am, as you notice, 
not trying to expound any new theories or reveal any epoch- 
making secrets, but just relating my own experiences and obser- 
vations, and 7 trust that it will help to bring home to you the 
importance ox this branch of our work, and if possible, bring 
out the experiences of some others, either in a later paper or in 
a discussion here today. 


ARDIZATION OF PAPER AND PRINTING“ INK" 


By, F. A, BARMEIR, Research DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN PrinTING INK Co. 


Ever" ‘since Fehave teen asked ie" ‘speak to you on how the paper 
and ink manufacturer can co-operate with and aid the printer I 
have felt that-this subject might better have been, how the paper 
manufactifret, and the ink mantfacturer can co-operate with the 
printet,’ to..the mutual benefit of all concerned. To the best of 
my knowledge, there lias never been a concerted effort on the 
part of these three industries to get together as industries and 
study ‘the rélations between paper, press and ink. You who are 
here as: tepreséntatives of the paper manufacturers have just had 
your convention.. Youthave undoubtedly discussed many problems 
dealing ‘with the man ure of your product. Each and every 
one of you will go away from here with new ideas which you 
could ‘have gained pethaps in no other way. The printers of 
the present, thréugh ‘their typothetze and craftsmen’s club, also 

doubtless ha’ ‘new ideas in their meetings. The ink man- 
ufacturers alsp” have’ thei conventions, and I know every one 
gains new idéas in these meetings. Up to the present time the 
paper and: ink manufacturers haye sold their product without 
attempting to co-operate with the printer as to what would be 
best for his class of work. They have made no attempt to educate 
the printer-as to the basic materials entering into the manufacture 
o ftheir product. And $t is on account I believe, especially in 
the ink ‘industry, that there thas een a lack of confidence on the 
part of the manufacturet in the printer. 
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devise a plan for systematic study of the relations between paper, 
press and ink? During the past year some work has been done 
under the direction of the Grapic Art Society, on the standardiza- 
tion of process colors. That is a step in the right direction. We 
are all here to gain information. 

In a general way I have slight knowledge of the manufacture 
of paper. There is a lot more I would like to know, so I don’t 
feel that I can come here before you and talk about the faults 
of paper and how they can be remedied. 

There are undoubtedly many things which enter into the man- 
ufacture of paper which make it almost impossible for the paper 
manufacturer to overcome these defects. There are some things 
he could perhaps do if he was more thoroughly in touch with the 
troubles that come to the ink manufacturer and the printer. On 
the other hand, there are many things which the printer and the 
manufacturer should. do and could do if they more thoroughly 
understood the paper business. It is these things which we can 
find out only by getting together. 


Manufacture of Printing Ink 


For the benefit of all, I am going to give a slight description 
of the principles entering into the manufacture of printing ink. 

What does good ink consist of? First of all, it must have 
sufficient density of color, so that you can -use the minimum 
amount of ink and still get the desired strength of color. Second, 
it must contain enough material in the varnish of a greasy nature 
to properly distribute ink on the plates and forms and at the 
same time enough residual form to bind the pigment to the sheet 
and get a dry finish at the seat and dfty Bard. It should set 
thoroughly into the varnish and carry properly on the press. The 
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higher the. finish. 6f/'the. paper. the -less ink, yout! can use. , There 
is, however, a ‘limit to the strength of color which we can. obtain 
in an ink, Therefore, one of the problems before,us is, how high 
a finish can we have on.a sheet of paper;,so that. we can still, run 
enough ink to. get the desired color, with the maximum concentra- 
tion in the ink, without danger of offset? What relation is there 
between -various kinds of sizing of paper, of the same finish, and 
the amount.of ink which can be carried? What relation is there 
between various. kinds of clay.coatings and the amount, of. ink 
that can be carried? Is it possible for the paper manufacturer 
to control, within a reasonable degree of. accuracy, the paper finish 
and sizing? ‘Is it possible for the ink manufacturer to -control 
within a-reasonable degree, the strength and color of the ink? Is 
this high finish desirable or would it be better to have a lower 
finish and reduce the color, the value of the ink? Is it not possible 
for.us to get together and study this subject, with the view in 
mind of standardizing paper surfaces? Once you standardize paper 
surfaces your inks will become standard. 

I. have only taken up the relation of the finish on paper and 
the density of color. 
come up. if we should go into all the other properties necessary 
for ink to: have. 

Printing ink consists of, first, a pigment, which produces ‘the 
needed coler. _Second, varnish, which carries: that. pigment .on 
the plate and form and binds it, to the sheet and to, the dryer, 
which makes it dry on the sheet. 


Properties of Printing Ink 

Any: material to be satisfactory as a printing ink pigment must 
have the following properties: 'It-must have a sufficient density of 
color to-permit, when made up into ink, of, using the minimum 
amount of ink on the sheet. It must be free from grit, so.as to 
grind well.in the varnish. It must be of the|right specific gravity, 
so as to stay in suspension in the varnish and give.a good body 
to the ink, without the use of excessive amount of pigment. Jt 
must be sufficiently neutral so as to have no/ effect on the varnish 
near the pigment plates. It is on,this account that the printer 
has -so much. trouble with blackaak, more than. with. the other 
colors. Almost all of the pigmerits used ate what are popularly 
known as aniline dye. colors. They. are. dye colors made from 
dye stuffs, which are made from. coal: tar,) intermediaries which 
are precipitated on a base that is dyed by the dyestuffs ina manner 
analogous to the dying of silks and. wools, the process being 
entirely different. These various dye colots vary in properties, 
depending upon the base upon which they are precipitated. Each 
and every one of these dye colors varies from lot to lot, so it is 
necessary for. the ink manufacturer to watch closely every lot 
of dye colors and try to.compensate for strength in color. 


Varnish in Printing Ink 

The varnish is the most important material entering into the 
manufacture of printing ink. No matter what its chemical com- 
position may be, it should have the following properties: 

It-should contain enough material of a greasy nature to properly 
distribute the ink on the plate and form, and at the same time 
should contain enough: résidual gum to bind the ink to the sheet, 
give atack to the ink, so as to print sharp and ‘dry with the finish. 
It should have enough viscosity so as to give a good body to the 
ink without the use of an excessive amount of pigment. 

Burnt linseed varnish is made from linseed oil, a. vegetable 
oil which has the property of absorbing oxygen when exposed to 
the air. Other vegetable oils have this same property, and they 
are ‘being used more and more every day in the manufacture of 
printing ink. ‘ 

We have the rosin oil that comes from rosin, and we have 
varnishes made from other vegetable or mineral oil, which are 
treated with gum. 


You can see how many other questions would ‘ 


Eath . and. every ‘one. of these .. varnishes has «its - place and 


cannot! in. any.sense of the word be considered: .as.an. adulterant 
. Of linseed. varnish, because in. their place, they. are superior to 


linseed varnish. The variation in the phyBical and chemical ;prop- 
erties is not- due to lack of care in their, manufacture, but; is due 
to the fact that they are all of either;amimal.or vegetable, origin, 
and .as such are subject to variation, in properties. *,The; role of 
the dryer. in a printing’ ink is to; hasten the oxidation, of;ithe oil. 


_ Ordinarily linseed oil will dry. in about. forty-eight hours, Of 


course, that is too.slow, and materials, which. contain:,a. certain 
amount of, oxygen—in these materials—the materials .most. com- 
monly used-are various salts, of. lead, cobalt. and-:manganese. In 
the rosin and .mineral. oil-varnishes, the. varnish itself, acts largely 
as the dryer, because the varnishes absorb in. the sheet,’ leaving a 
certain amount of iron behind, which’ binds the-pigment; to the 
sheet. ia 
Ink and’ Paper. Men ‘Should Cooperate 


Let. me. say to some of, the ,paper.men and.some. of, the ink 
manufacturers, you should.co-operate with. each other. and co- 
operate with the printer; educate the printer,as to the basic ma- 
terials entering into your. business; .and-to. you, Mr.’ Printer, I 
want to say, have confidence in. the, manufacturer. of paper. and 
the ink manufacturer; study his problems, and. co-operate with 
him, to the end that you may eliminate many, of your own troubles. 

If it‘is possible, let us get representatives. of; these . three 
industries to come togéther,.to devise a,system and;study the rela- 
tions between the press men, the, paper. men and: the ink manu- 
facturer. 

I would like to suggest that. representatives of: the following 
organizations, which are representative of the organizations which 
have done the most to advance methods of work in their particular 
lines; be instructed to get together as a committee, to devise a 
method of studying the differences between the press, men and 
the manufacturers, namely: the. Printing Ink Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, the Franklin’ Typothete, the Franklin ‘Association, the 
Electrotypers’ Union, the Engravers’ Union,: the Retail Paper 
Dealers, and others. It would be necessary to have this meeting 
appoint - committees to’ work. on: this subject—for ‘the others to 
appoint committees: to work and. report: back: to their. respective 
organizations, where the results obtained could be. discussed pro 
and con, and by reaching proved results, spread them out to every- 
body interested in them. We can never absolutely ‘standardize 
on paper, ink and the other ingredients coming’ into the printing 
industry, but we can at least see how. near we can. come to 
approaching the ideal. 

We are always going back individually, in our manufactured 
product, and it is only by standardization that we, can hope to 
become efficient, and it is by standardization of our product that 
the paper and ink manufacturers can hope to increase their produc- 
tion and to decrease the cost of their material. 


White & Wyckoff Service Club Meets 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., November 15, 1920.—The November meeting of 
the White and Wyckoff Service Club, composed of executives, de- 
partment heads, and foremen of the company, was held the past 
week at the Hotel Nonotuck with a dinner, over 50. being present. 

J. P. Fitzpatrick, president of the club, had charge of the 
meeting and the evening ‘was devoted to problems connected with 
executive work. George R. Burkhardt, vice-president of the com- 
pany, gave a talk on the problems that confronted the company in 
view of the changed conditions in trade. 

The meeting also served to introduce James L. Smith, formerly 
of New Haven, who came to the company this week to take charge 
of the printing department. Another speaker, was’ F. S. Purring- 
ton, who is making an efficiency survey of ‘the plant. 
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Belting an entire plant called into play the all- 
round expert knowledge of the G.T. M.— Good- 
year Technical Man—for the Morey Clay Products 
Company, of Ottumwa, Iowa, when it rebuilt after 
the fire that destroyed its original factory in 1918. 


The responsibility was as broad as the opportu- 
nity; for on the accuracy of the G.T. M.’s 
analysis depended the efficient relation of all the 
drive and conveyor processes, and thus, in large 
measure, the economy and profit of the Company’s 
production. 


Many kinds of belting had been used by the 
Company in its first plant, so the officials were 
able to give the G. T. M. much co-operation, in 
the form of data on operating conditions, from 
their earlier experience. Just one belt of the 
original equipment—that on the pug mill drive 
—had survived the fire intact, and the G. T. M. 
agreed that it should be used to the limit of its 
usefulness. 


Eleven Goodyear Belts were installed on the 
recommendations made by the G. T. M. after his 
careful survey of the plant requirements. They 
are of different types, to perform different functions 
—a Goodyear Conveyor for carrying materials 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Eleven Out of Twelve Belts—And the G.T. M. 


and products, Goodyear Klingtites on the smaller 
and slower drives, Goodyear Blue Streaks on the 
intermediates, and a big, strong 26-inch, 6-ply 
Goodyear Blue Streak running like a top on the 
main drive from the engine to the line shaft. 
From least to greatest, they are Goodyear quality 
and Goodyear construction throughout — built to 
protect our good name. 


Their performance i is characterized by the super- 
intendent as ‘excellent service.” They are 
powerful. They require less attention. They give 
less trouble. And already they have to their 
credit records for longer life than the Company 
received from its best previous belting. 


Your ones roblem may involve a single drive 
or the caaaiéan equipping of a plant. In either 
case, the principle of the Goodyear Plant Analysis 
is the same. Its underlying object is the speci- 
fication of the right belt to the particular duty 
required, so that it will perform efficiently, last a 
long time, and prove its genuine economy in its 
work for increased production at lower cost. For 
further information about this Plant Analysis and 
services of the G. T. M., write to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California. 


a 


GOOD, YEAR 
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We have chosen a subject for discussion this afternoon about 
which most people know a whole lot, others less, and still others 
nothing at-all. Yet, I think it is one of the most important sub- 
jects to the paper industry if applied correctly ‘and ‘intelligently to 
certain uses. 

With this in view, we are going to talk about certain develop- 
ments which have come up as a direct result of our experimenting, 
and although we have not as yet completed our work in an en- 
deavor to find a way of applying this principle to print papers, ‘we 
know certain relations exist, so we are just going to give you the 
results, and while we will discuss this application with the paper 
maker, give a new idea regarding a form for stating analysis of fur- 
nishes for the technical man, we want the printer to form his own 
idea of its value to him. 

We know there are possibilities, but it takes years to, find this out. 
We have only been working on it for six months, but we expect 
to finish the subject in the near-future. In our efforts to find 
this relation, it was*necessary to divide the printing sheets to begin 
with into a rough classificaton as follows: 

Classification No. 1—(Those papers containing Groundwood) 
News, Special Print, M. F. Books of Groundwood basis. 

Classification No. 2—(Containing’no Groundwood) M. F. Books, 
S. and S. C. Books, English Finish Books, Laid, Wove, Offset 
Papers, Eggshells, etc. 

Classification No. $-—Containing 4 no Groundwood, but excessive 
loading materials. to improve their printing qualities. 

Classification No. 4—All coated papers. 

Our next step then was to examine the surface of these printing 
papers, both with the naked eye, and magnified to 50 diameters. 
Through this examination, the fact was brought to our attention 
that when the stock is put over a paper machine all the fibres run- 
ning on to the wire from the Head-Box do not lay absolutely flat; 
a goodly proportion of them—which is especially true in the cheap 
papers—have their ends turned up perpendicularly to the printing 
surface of the paper. ‘Felting the sheet and getting the correct 
weight on the press rolls tends to correct this difficulty by squeez- 
ing this fibre into the sheet or bending it over. However, no mat- 
ter how carefully this is done. there is generally a small depres- 
sion either all around the fibre or on one of its sides. 

The idea then is that the fibre is a high point. While this is not 
so noticeable in the higher grades of paper, it is especially true of 
news or cheap books. These spaces probably cover an area equal 
to two or. three dots of a 120 line screen. Since these places in the 
surface do not fall on the same spot all the time, but vary in loca- 
tion in different sheets, you can readily see how difficult it is for 
a printer to build up his make-ready to take care of these small 
areas, and still have the impression necessary for good printing just 
right. The general tendency will be that on the particular area 
where the fibre is, we will have excessive pressure on the small 
printing dot, and in the spaces around the fibre the impression 
will be just right, hence we will find a wearing away of the.printing 
dot under excessive pressure, and except for the first few sheets, 
poor work will result. 

Another finding was the fact that, upon sending a ray of light 
through the sheet, and magnifying the surface at the same time 
as above, we found innumerable small holes, some running com- 
pletely through the paper, others only part way, the size varying 
according to the grade of paper. The papers shown to print the 





* Read at the convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Chicago, November 12-13, 1920. 





THE RELATION OF AIR VOLUME IN PAPER TO THE 
HALF TONE DOT" “\ 
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best having practically none, while those known to print the poor- 
est were full of them, and they were of large size. We also found, 
since their areas were, sometimes larger than several printing dots 
particularly thdse of a 133 line screen, that this was another rea- 
son contributing to the poor qualities of the paper, for the simple 
reason that there was nothing but air in these spaces, and nobody 
has as yet perfected the printing industry so that it can print on 
air. 

These spaces in the sheet occupied by air, we called air volume 
after the line of reasoning employed in the C. B. S. units which 
Cross, Bevan and Sindal advanced in England in 1902 to express 
the bulk and specific strength of papers. 


Our reasoning then developed a theory that the printing qualities 
of a sheet were somewhat dependent upon this air volume, and 
with this end in view, we proceeded with our work. 

To explain this air volume more clearly, we will draw an anal- 
ogy between a sheet of steel and a sheet of paper, both being the 
same size and the same thickness, Describing the fibres in a sheet 
of paper, we will say that it consists of a group of molecules, and 
we will imagine the same fibre to be found in the steel exactly the 
same size, but this fibre in the paper for illustration was loosely 
thrown together and formed in place without any pressure being 
exerted by the individual fibres towards cohesion. The same fibres 
in this sheet of steel, however, having mutual attraction and exert- 
ing great cohesive qualities instead of being thrown together are 
naturally pressing against each other with force enough to lose 
their identity, at the same time squeeze out all of the air between 
them, forming what we know as a compact mass, 

To illustrate this a little more clearly, we will drop this piece 
of steel into a known volume of oil; the compactness of the mass 
allows no oil to penetrate into the body itself, and we find the vol- 
ume of oil displaced by the sheet of steel is exactly equal to the 
measured volume of the steel itself. Now, if we take the sheet 
of paper and submerge it into the oil, owing to the lack of cohesive 
powers of the fibre, we find areas in the sheet into which the oil can 
run—that is, of course, imagining that the fibre itself will not ab- 
sorb any oil—and we have when we measure the volume of dis- 
placed oil a lesser volume than the actual measured volume of the 
sheet of paper, The difference between this actual measured volume 
and the displaced volume of the oil in this case represents the air 
volume. We can, therefore, say that while a sheet of steel is com- 
posed of one volume only, which is equal to the measured volume, 
we have a sheet of paper composed of three volumes, namely, the 
volume occupied by the fibres, the volume occupied by the mineral 
matter, and the volume occupied by the air. The sum of these three 
will equal the measured volume of the sheet. 

The procedure to calculate this air volume in a sheet of paper 


is the same as that found in Stevens Paper Mill Chemist, and 
is as follows :— 


All our calculations must depend upon the theory that the perfect 
printing sheet has a section the shape of a rectangle. The printing 
sides both top and bottom being absolutely regular and straight 
with just enough give, uniformly distributed to receive the impres- 
sion without under pressure on the printing surface. 

Basing our calculations on the above, we will first make use of 
a term called “Apparent” specific gravity. By this is meant the 
specific gravity of the paper as a whole without making allowance 
for the air spaces. This ‘Apparent’specific’ gravity you first de- 
termine by the formula, the weight of paper divided by the volume 
of paper, figures being expressed in the metric system as centi- 
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Progressive Industry quickly gives preference to the process 
which can show its advantages over other methods —the 
modern way is to do it electrically 


Small drum-type con- 
troller with one for- 
ward, one reverse, and 
one off point is mounted 
onthe table convenient 
to the operator’s right 
hand and controls the 
motor through maég- 
netically operated 
awitches mounted on 


ithe panel. G-E 15-H. P. Reversing Motor direct- 
connected to plater—a simple, rugged, 
compact and economical equipment. 


Making a Plater produce more books 


HIE use of direct-connected alter- 

nating current motors on reversing 
platers eliminates the old belt shifting 
device and tight or loose pulleys. It 
increases the number of books and 
reduces the amount of power re- 
quired. 
A test taken on a plater driven by the 
old method of tight and loose pulleys 
showed that when the plater was idle 
it took almost 3 kilowatts for friction 
load alone. A mill having several 


General 


platers installed can lose considerable 
power in this way. 


On the other hand, a plater driven by 
a 15-h. p. direct-connected reversing 
G-E motor consumed no power when 
idle—and when in operation did its 
work so much better and faster, that 
the book make-up crew could not keep 
pace with it. 


Specialists of the General Electric 
Company will gladly furnish complete 
data and information upon application. 


Electric 


sage Company S728 _ 
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meters, square centimeters, and grams. It was next necessary to 
determine the percentage by the weight of the ash of the paper. 


The regular procedure for determining this was followed, that 
is we burned the same sheet from which we calculated this specific 
gravity, and from this percentage calculated the weight of mineral 
by multiplying this percentage by the “Apparent” specific gravity, 
and by dividing by 100, On subtracting this figure from the “Ap- 
parent” specific gravity, we obtained the actual weight of the fibre 
in the paper. 

We have now determined 

1—Weight of paper 

2—Weight of fibre 

3—Weight of mineral. 

For news print we assumed the actual specific gravity of the 
fibre contained in the paper to be 1.2; for fibres other than ground- 
wood we assumed this specific gravity to be 1.5; for mineral load- 
ing we assumed this specific gravity to be 2.5. To obtain the per- 
centage of volume occupied by the fibres, we multiplied the weight 
of the fibre by 100, and divided the result by 1.2 or 1.5 respectively 
depending upon whether the sheet was in Classification No. 1 
or not. 


To find the percentage of the volume of the mineral, the same 
procedure as the above was followed with the difference that we 
divided the multiplication by 2.5, adding these two volumes to- 
gether and subtracting from 100, which gave us the volume of the 
air in the sheet. 


The greatest care was employed in getting at these figures. 
Moisture was taken into consideration by allowing the resultant ash 
to stand for some time under exactly the same humidity and tem- 
perature conditions as the original sheet. 


Samples were also taken from different parts of different sheets, 
that is three samples were taken from each 25 x 38-sheet, and sheets 
taken from different parts of the same run. Same basis weights for 
comparison were also used, that is we used in our first tests 25 x 
38—60 pound. 

Our next step then was to determine the air volume for different 
sheets of print paper, after which it was necessary to examine the 
paper under the microscope to find out the proportion of fibres it 
contained. ; 

Classification of Fibres 

Before giving actual results on different grades of papers, it 
would be well to say a word here regarding how we classed the 
fibres used in producing the papers covered by our four classifica- 
tions. We have divided the fibres into body or strength giving fibres, 
and fibres used as filling material. Then, such mineral materials 
used for loading, sizing, and such mineral and chemical constituents 
used for coating. By far the most common fibre used for body or 
strength giving purposes is the fibre produced from the coniferous 
trees by the sulphite method. 

The second most common fibre is the rag fibre. 
importance is the bleached sulphate. 
latter are used. 


The fibre next in 
Limited quantities of these 


By far the most used filling material in the cheaper grades of print 
paper is groundwood, and we find this material ranges from the 
coarsest used in ordinary news print, to the refined article used in 
groundwood M. F.’s, and is known as halftone groundwood. 

The other class of fibre used as filling material is soda pulp 
made by boiling deciduous trees with caustic soda. This fibre is 
short and the nearest imitation we have to a rag fibre in its softness 
and strength. 

The loading materials most commonly used are talc, asbestine, 
and China clay. 

For sizing we use rosin or starch, a combination of starch and 
rosin, or a combination of starch and waterglass, all being precipi- 
tated by aluminum sulphate. 
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Among the mineral constituents used as coating materials are 
satin white, blanc fixe, China clay, etc. 

Under the chemical constituents we find casein and the alkali 
chemicals, such as borax, soda ash, di-phosphate, caustic soda, and 
ammonia used to bring the casein into solution. 

The judicial use of different quantities of the above mentioned 
fibres, and at times in addition loading material, and then again 
the coating material, gives us all our different grades of paper men- 
tioned in our four classifications. 

Results 


Now, to present to you the results of air volume, we have chosen 
two or more representative papers from each classification, and 
while we have worked out the air volume for practically every sheet 
that we handle these particular sheets we know to print well in pro- 
portion to the amount of air they contain. 

Illustration From Classification No. 1 

We first took a sample of Standard News, running around 22 
per cent. sulphite, and the remainder groundwood. 

Then, a sheet of improved News containing a small percentage of 
rag and a slightly larger percentage of sulphite, half of its compo- 
sition being groundwood together with some clay loading. Run 
rather slowly and carefully. 

Next sheet was an M. F. Book containing a small quantity 
of soda pulp, fairly large quantity of sulphite, very nearly half 
of its composition being refined groundwood, considerable clay 
loading and run at considerable speed on a regular Book Paper 
Machine. 

Air Volume for Classification No. 1 

News—Standard—The: air volume ‘calculation on this was 54.62 
per cent. 

News—Improved—The air volume of this sheet was calculated 
at 48.48 per cent. 

M. F. Book. The calculation of air volume of this sheet 
(Groundwood) was 44.08 per cent. 

Microscopical Examination of Classification No. 1 

News—Standard—Upon examination of the lookthrough under a 
magnification of 50 diameters, this sheet was found to be full of air 
holes, and also to have such weak places as described at the begin- 
ning of this article. 

News—Improved—Under the microscope the surface was fairly 
smooth, air holes in lesser amount. 

M. F. Book (Groundwood). We know this sheet to be able to 
surface. Lookthrough was fairly solid. 

Comments on Classification No. 1 

News—Standard—We all know it is impossible to print a fine 
line halftone on a sheet of news. 

News—Improved—We know this sheet will take a fairly fine line 
halftone. 

M. F. Book (Groundwood). We know this sheet to be able to 
take a 120 line halftone fairly successfully, and the only thing 
stopping its universal acceptance as a book paper is the fact that it 
contains groundwood which keeps down its life. Groundwood is 
not a staple material as it deteriorates very rapidly. 

Illustration From Classification No. 2 


M. F. At least 65 per cent. of this sheet is composed of sul- 
phite, the remainder being composed of soda pulp, and some load- 
ing materials, 

English Finish—About 50 per cent. was composed of sulphite, 
the rest soda pulp. Run somewhat slowly. 

S. & S. C—Same furnish as the M. F., merely sized harder and 
supercalendered., 

It is to be expected that the air volume of the majority of the 
sheets which are required to do printing work along the same lines 
as those of Classification No. 2, will have lesser air volume than 
those of Classification No. 1, due first to the absence of ground- 
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KEEPING A CUSTOMER 


is half the art of selling and more important than 
advertising. It is with this in mind that we are 
at present doing all we can towards holding our 
foreign customers, so that when normal times 
come again AMERICAN MADE PAPERS will 
hold their position in the export fields—and such 
efforts cannot prove effective without the co-op- 
eration of the paper mills. Every customer we 
hold is held for YOU—+so help us hold him. 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 


Incorporated 
299 Broadway New York 
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wood, second the addition of soda pulp, arid“thifd ‘the greater caré” 
used in running the paper. 
Air Volume for Classification No. 2 
M. F.—This sheet contains an air volume of 42 per cent. 
English Finish—This sheet contains an air volume of 39.43 per 


cent, a 
S::& S. C.—This sheet contains anair volume of 28.92 per cent. 


Microscopical Examination of Classification No. 2 


M. F.—Upon examination of the lookthrough under the micro- 
scope again, this sheet was found to have a fairly good surface, and 
partial absence of the air volume ‘was noticed. 

English Finish—Has a very even surface and the air spaces were 
less noticeable than in the above. 

S. & S. C.—This sheet had very few spaces of air volume and 
they were so small as to be smaller than any printing dot in 
existence. 


Results 


It is a well known fact that any M. F. free of groundwood 
will print better than any paper in Classification No. 1. We know 
that this English Finish prints better than the M. F. examined, 

We also know that the S. & S. C. under certain conditions 
prints better than the English Finish or the M. F. and we 
get here again an idea that the lesser the air volume the finer the 
printing dot can be. 

Under this Classification No. 2 we find Offset Papers. The 
air volume of these Offset Papers works out in a different way. 


Illustration—Offset 


We find this Offset Paper had rag, soda and sulphite in it in vary- 
ing proportions, beaten freely and then run slow. 


Air Volume for Offset 
This sheet contains an air volume of 55.26 per cent. 


Comments 


The combination of good fibres, such as are found in this sheet, 
together with this greater air volume, which upon examination 
under the microscope was very evenly distributed, that is to say no 
holes were found in the sheet, and no uneven surfaces, therefore, 
the air volume must have been evenly distributed around the fibres 
which is necessary for Offset work. 

It is our belief that should you try and print this Offset paper 
on a Rotary Press with a fine line halftone, you would experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in turning out good work. The even- 
ness of the surface and the evenly distributed air volume, how- 
ever, if you were willing to spend time on the make-ready would. 
give you a very fine result, because I have seen some. 150 line 
screens printed on paper of a similar character. However, this 
paper is best suited for an Offset Press. Here we get an idea that 
the distribution of this air volume also has something to do with 
the size of the printing dot. 

Illustration for Classification No. 3 


Sheet No. 1—This was a sheet containing a high percentage of 
loading, sulphite fibres in greater proportions, and soda pulp fibres 
in lesser proportion. 

Sheet No. 2—Contained a. medium percentage of loading, sulphite 
fibres in greater proportion, and soda pulp fibres in lesser propor- 
tion, 

The papers of this Classification should give us a very low air 
volume, based on the theory that the loading material fills up the 
spaces around the fibre, and giving us an even surface to print on 
and a well balanced sheet. 


Air Volume for Classification No. 3 


Sheet No. 1—This sheet contains an air volume of 26.75 per 
cent. 

Sheet No. 2—This sheet contains an air volume of 30.04 per 
cent, 
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Microscopical Examination for Classification No. 3° - 


Under the microscope the holes representing air volume in the 
sheets were very widely distributed, in fact the size of the hole was 
much smaller than any printing dot in existence, 


Classification No. 4° 


We are not going into the diécussion of air volume on Coated 
Papers only to say that the tests we ‘have performed heré show 
that this air volume is present in greater or less quantity, depend- 
ing upon the value of the paper, the same as in an uncoated. 
However, coated papers can stand a greater quantity of air volume 
and still print well, because of the fact that the film of coating ma- 
terial is elastic, and there will be no rough edges or sharp breaks 
due to bunches of fibres, because the coating will form a smooth 
surface over all. It seems to us that the efficiency of the coating 
material really is proven by the air volume, because the better the 
coating is put on, the less air volume we will have, due to the coat- 
ing filling up all these small, minute, unoccupied spaces within the 
sheet. 


Summary of Results 


The tests performed here have been performed on the basic 
weight of 25 x 38—60 pound. We have not completed all the heav- 
ier weights of these different papers, but we know from the records 
that we do have that the air volume decreases slightly as the sheet 
becomes heavier. 

In the first place, the air volume if worked out truthfully will 
give the paper manufacturer and the paper dealer some idea of 
what his sheet is. For instance, if he has produced a wonderfully 
good printing sheet, it is our estimation that he has a better 
chance to control this sheet at each subsequent run by knowing 
whether the air volume is the same or not. Every paper manufac- 
turer makes an ash determination of his Book Papers. Once this is 
determined, it is an easy matter to calculate the air volume, From 
what we have seen and the results we have had in our laboratory, 
it seems to us that it could be worked out as a control of the paper 
going over the machine. This would tell him innumerable things, 
under which would be whether his raw material was the same, 
whether the formation of the sheet was the same as in previous 
successful runs, etc., helping him to standardize his papers and cut 
down complaints. It seems to us that it is of value to the paper 
merchant, because it enables him to compare different grades of 
uncoated print papers as to the consistency at which this paper 
is being run, by examining different runs. 


We have applied this theory as follows in our laboratory, and 
although we realize it is not developed far enough yet to be able to 
say that if this Print Paper had a certain air volume it is an M. F. 
or Eggshell, etc., we can do this: If we take a sheet of M. F. for 
instance, free of groundwood and we know this sheet has been 
printed successfully under certain conditions of temperature, hu- 
midity, and inks, we make a microscopical examination of this, note 
carefully the percentage of fibres, determine the sizing used, and 
then calculate its air volume, and also, if possible, take a photo- 
micrograph of its fookthrough, file this away, and when the next 
lot of paper is manufactured go through these tests on the next 
sheet, and if they appear within a reasonable percentage of differ- 
ence you can rest assured that under the conditions which have not 
been varied greatly the paper will do good work. 

The proposition for the technical men is one which has troubled 
us a lot and which we think can be solved by air volume. When 
we make an analysis of a sheet of paper, we have a heading which 
we call approximate furnish. Under this, we will head the follow- 
ing items: 

Sulphite 
Soda Pulp 
Rosin Size 
Alum 

Clay 


61 per cent. 
39 per cent. 
1.2 per cent. 
3. per cent. 
1l pe cent. 
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The average human being not understanding these terms adds 
up the total percentages, and he has more than 100 per cent. This 
confuses him very much, and at the same time does not tell him 
anything about the correct proportions of these materials in the 
sheet itself. Therefore, we take the liberty of advancing the fol- 
lowing form of table which we intend following in our laboratory. 


Sulphite 
Soda 


61 per cent 

39 per cent. 

Fibres 50.74 per cent. 

12 per cent. 
3 per cent. 

11 per cent, 


Rosin 
Alum 
Clay 
Mineral 6.95 per cent. 
Per cent, of Mineral 
Impurities of fibre. 


Air 42.31 per cent. 


100 per cent. 


You will see in the first column the name of the paper, for in- 
stance, M. F. Book; the second column gives percentages by vol- 
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ume of fibre, mineral, and air. This will always total 100 per cent — 
{In the third column we find the percentages of the different fibres 
composing the percentage of volume of the fibres in the sheet. We 
find the same thing applies to the percentage volume of mineral, 
This in our estimation at once gives a comprehensive idea of a 
sheet of paper. 

In these foregoing statements lies the value in our estimation of 
this entire work as far as we have covered it. From this, and with 
other experimentation we expect some time to be able to find a 
technical test for Print Papers also. 

To help the printer form his own idea of the relation of air 
volume, we will review the ideas presenting themselves during our 
experimenting which are that the better the quality of materials, 
the greater the care used in manufacturing the use of filling or 
loading materials by the paper maker will cut down the air volume 
of a sheet so that the printer can print a much finer dot, also the 
air volume should be very evenly distributed. Then, when his 
opinion is formed it may help him considerably in getting the right 
paper for the particular conditions presenting themselves by a cer- 
tain job and thereby getting 100 per cent. results. 

You may rest assured that this has by no means been completed 
from a printer’s standpoint as far as we are concerned, but we ex- 
pect in the near future to give him some definite statements that 
will materially help him in his work. 


SERVICE EXPECTED BY BUYERS OF PRINTING" 


By CuHRIsTEN OLSON, SUPERINTENDENT, MANz ENGRAVING Co. 


I am here, according to the program, to talk on the service 
expected from the printer by the customer, and how the paper 
manufacturer and ink manufacturer can assist in accomplishing 
this object. Any one who has had dealings with a customer on 
printing, already knows what is expected better than I can tell, so 
there is little for me to tell those who, like myself, are engaged 
in this branch of the work. I take it, then, that my message will 
be to those who are engaged in the paper and ink manufacture, or 
those who: are not thoroughly familiar with the expectations of a 
printer’s customer. 


Right Kind of Result Expected 


In trying to tell you of the service expected, I think it is best 
to consider the finished product as delivered by the printer to his 
customer. My experience has been that the customer only expects 
one result and service, and this is the right kind of printed matter, 
that will so picture his wares or commodity that he in turn can 
dispose of them, or advertise them, or, in fact, sell them, without 
actually showing the merchandise itself. He expects the printing 
to be such that it will be the means of increasing his business at a 
lower cost than in any other way. In short, he expects service 
that will net him financially. 

I think it best to put it in this way, because we always find 
more satisfaction to all concerned if a customer realizes on his 
printing financially. To accomplish this service, the printer must 
help his customer in many ways, particularly in preventing him 
from entering or undertaking to produce printing that is not 
practical. 

Among the practical superintendents, this condition, I believe, 
is generally understood, and when a man like myself has given 
this service to the customer, and through his knowledge of print- 
ing rendered the customer a service, on which he can realize, 
making it practically compulsory for him to continue the use of 
his class of printing in the conduct of his business, it is my opinion 
that such a superintendent of printing has made good. 


Further, if a printing superintendent must give this kind of 


*Read at the convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Chicago, November 12-13, 1920. 


service to his customer, he in turn has the right to ask that this 
same kind of service be given him by the paper manufacturer, or 
the paper mill superintendent, as well as the ink manufacturer. 

Also, if it is this kind of service, that the customer of the 
printer requires, and if, in turn, the printer looks for this service 
from the ink and paper manufacturers, it should then be the aim 
and object of the combined industry to so plan that the printed 
matter will be a necessity, especially in increasing the business 
of our good customers, as well as increasing our own business 
through our efforts. 


Mutual Problems 


Before I tell you how the paper and ink manufacturers can 
assist the printer, let us consider where we stand. Are we a 
combined industry? (Can we depend upon one another for assist- 
ance, or are we to wrestle with the problems alone? Can we so 
shape ourselves that we will help each other in all of the many 
problems as they arise? 

I believe we can, because I believe we represent a combined 
industry that stands for far more than I am able to describe to 
you. I believe that all of our problems are mutual; yours are 
mine, and mine are yours. I believe it is only by getting in contact 
with one another that we can solve our problems. 

The paper superintendent ought to get in closer contact with 
the superintendent of printing, in the same manner that the ink 
service men do. I do not mean by this to place additional 
burdens onto the paper mill superintendents, as I realize that 
“they already have many; but I do believe it will result in great 
benefit to all concerned. I know from the experience that I have 
had with superintendents of paper mills that they can always help 
to perfect the paper, when it is made plain to them what is 
required and for what purpose the paper is intended. 


Paper End More Important 


I am thinking more of the paper end than of the ink. This is 
probably due to the fact that I consider it more important because 
when we, as printers, reecive paper that is disappointing, we 
have very little recourse. I do not believe that we should be 


(Continued on page 98) 
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dition for prompt and future delivery. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt 
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Paper Week is Big Success 

Paper week in Chicago proved to be one of the most successful 
and enthusiastically supported conventions which the American 
Paper and Pulp Association has held. Many valuable discussions 
on every problem conceivable to the Manufacture and sale of paper 
took place and several new projects were launched, the most suc- 
cessful of which was the founding of a Woodlands section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, an organization for which 


there has long been urgent need and which at last comes at a very 


opportune time, 

The purpose of this section is to increase the efficiency of the 
woods operations of the pulp and paper industry in every detail, 
to encourage the practice of forestry on the timberland holdings 
and to gather and disseminate information which will promote the 
permanency of woods operations in the industry. The tremendous 
value of the thing is self evident. It does not aim to be a cure-all 
for the multitude of problems which now confronts the paper trade, 
but it will do much toward providing for the intelligent, sane 
handling of our timber resources without which the industry could 
not exist. 

The membership of the new organization is not to be made up 
of white collar theorists, but of two fisted, practical lumber ex- 
perts who know what a log drive really is and who have learned 
the difference between a cant-hook and a cross-cut by actual ex- 
perience. This is the type of man in which the future of our forests 
lie and much can be expected of them. A great deal of credit is 
due to Assistant Secretary Porter, of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, and R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print 
Service Bureau, for their untiring efforts to make this thing a 
success, and it is very much to the benefit of the industry that 
it has now become an established fact. 

Another feature of the Chicago convention was the talk on 
business conditions of the day which was given by David B. 
Forgan, president of the National City Bank of Chicago. It would 
be difficult to find a more sane and level headed summing up of 
the situation than is contained in this speech. He spoke in part 
as follows: 

“There is no question about it, gentlemen, the reverse of the 
wave of business is here. You all know that just as well as I do. 
When you consider that if the farmers had sold their chief crops 
of this country four months ago, they would have gotten five bil- 
lions of dollars more cash than they could get for them today, 
you are getting right down to the very basis of things. 

“The fact is, gentlemen, when you get right down to it, that 
no one was to blame for the high cost of living. It was due to 
economic laws which is an inexorable law of gravitation, and just 
as that old law of demand and supply put the prices of things too 
high, just so surely must the prices come down. I am told that 
you are fortunately in about the only business left where prices 


You all know it just as 
well as I do that while we were climbing up the ladder, we are 
now climbing down. So long as we come down one step at a time, 


have not come down very much as vet. 


however, it will be all right; and if we keep our heads, we will 
neither fall off the ladder, nor will we allow any one to kick it 
out from below our feet; we will come down regularly and 
orderly and we will arrive. 

“Now, what about the financial situation caused by all this? Of 
There is 
another thing that the magazine articles blame the bankers for. I 


course you know that we have had financial expansion. 


have read several articles by men who ought to know better who 
blame the Federal Reserve Board in Washington for the tre- 
mendous expansion of currency and credit. Why, gentlemen, you 
might as well talk about carrying on a war without gunpowder 
as without financial expansion. You cannot possibly finance a 


‘war without expansion of credit. 


“We are now having the reverse of the wave. The wave that has 
come in, the tide that flowed in and flowed high has begun to 
flow back and to probably flow back a little further before it begins 
to come in again. But geiiiemen, I am still optimistic. I see no 
reason why this period of adjustment should be long drawn out. 
I think it will be comparatively short, much shorter than any of 
us now can see, because I have noticed that things have a wonderful 
way in this country when they get down a bit of starting up again, 
and when they get up a bit of starting down again. I have never 


gone short on Uncle Sam and I never intend to. 


“Now, gentlemen, I don’t feel pessimistic for another reason. 
This thing is going to be good for the whole country at large. 
You perhaps won’t make quite as much money and other men 
won’t make quite as much money as they have done the last year 
or two. I suppose you won't believe me when I say I don’t want 
to see my bank make as much money as it is doing, but I am per- 
fectly sincere in that statement. I would much rather loan money 
at five per cent, which is a decent rate, and have comfortable 
business and see everything going along nicely, than to be charg- 
ing my customer seven per cent and be under such a continual 
strain as we are at the present moment. 

“So I say we are on the road to a saner business, and that is 
what we all should want, even if it means less profits it will be 
all the same to us; if the high cost of living comes down we won't 
need to make such big profits, and if that high cost of living does 
come down, as it is bound to come, it is going to be a great benefit 
to the whole people. Wages 
have got to come down; they are coming down now to some extent, 
but when you come to consider that you are up against this scarcity 
of homes for the working man and for the clerk, it is the hardest 
thing in Chicago today for my clerk, if he is a married man, with 
a small modern salary to get a place to live in. It is the hardest 
thing for working men all over. Now we have got to find some 
way of meeting that demand by a supply of building, so that the 
working man and the clerk can get a cheaper home, before you can 
reduce his wages very much. The whole thing has got to come 
slowly and gradually and be handled wisely, but we are the people 
in America who can do it and we are going to do it; we are doing 
it. So I am not worried. I believe that the time will not be long 
when things will begin to pick up again, and money is going to be 


Of course, it is not an easy matter. 
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easier, which will be encouraging, investments will go higher, and 
I think you will see that condition before we are very long in the 
new year.” 


important Session of Congress 

Manufacturers of all commodities and business men generally 
will be particularly interested in the third session of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, which convenes on December 6. While it will be 
impossible for this short session of Congress to pass any tax legis- 
lation or to revise the tariff, these two vital questions will no 
doubt be fully discussed, and it is probable that hearings will be 
commenced on both of these subjects, so that when President- 
elect Harding calls an extra session after March 4, as he has 
already stated he will do, the new Congress will have in hand 
considerable data on which to work. 

It devolves upon the forthcoming session of Congress to pass 
fourteen appropriation bills before the end of the short session 
at midnight on March 3, 1921. This is necessary that the execu- 
tive departments of the Government may continue their work. 
While no doubt many other subjects will be taken up at the forth- 
coming session, it generally takes several months to pass these 
huge appropriation bills, and this will be particularly so this year, 
in view of the fact that the Republicans will carefully scrutinize 
the appropriations submitted by the executive departments. 

There seems to be little question but that the excess profits 
tax will be repealed by Congress as soon as practicable, but just 
what kind of a tax will be imposed instead of this one is the 
problem which will not be so easily met, and one about which 
there is considerable difference of opinion. However, the Re- 
publican party has gone on record as favoring a general tax re- 
vision, and this, as soon as possible. The politicians as well as 
the business men of the country also feel that the tax must be 
revised, and, therefore, those who are supposed to be in close 
touch with the powers that be are suggesting that Congress will 
be in continuous session for at least two years and perhaps longer. 


Helping Solve the Housing Problem 

The saving of a little over $1,000, accumulated through the 
Bonds and Government Savings Stamps, 
enabled a railroad man of N. Y., to solve the 
acute housing problem. Along with a good many other people 
of the City of Elmira, he found the housing question a most dif- 
ficult one to solve. His landlord, he declared, boosted his rent 
several times. He was just confronted with another possible in- 
crease in rent when the Chamber of Commerce launched the “Buy 


medium of Liberty 
Elmira, 


a Home” movement. 

Just at this time it occurred to him that the $800 or more he 
had accumulated through investing in Liberty Bonds and Gov- 
ernment Savings Stamps, might enable him to make the initial 
payment on a home of his own. He thereupon consummated a 
deal with a real estate operator which solved the rent problem 
for him. He just finished paying for his $200 worth of Victory 
Notes, which he had accumulated through the partial payment 
plan. This sum, he said, he is also going to apply on a payment 
for his home. 

The Government Savings movement is finding this man an active 
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supporter and missionary. At the last meeting of his Union he 
told his fellowmembers that if it were not for the Government 
securities he would not now own his own home, and called on 
them to follow his example by beginning to save and invest in 
Government securities. 

He told John L. Hartnett, the labor representative of the Gov- 
ernment Loan Organization, that any effort to form Savings Asso- 
ciations among the railroad men, either in the organization to 
which he belongs or in the shop where he is employed, will meet 
with his support, and that the Government can always count on 
him to support any movement in that direction. 


A Research Information Bureau 


The National Research Council has established a Research In- 
formation Service as a general clearing-house and informational 
bureau for scientific and industrial research. This “Service” on 
request supplies information concerning research problems, pro- 
gress, laboratories, equipment, methods, publications, personnel, 
funds, etc. 

Ordinarily inquiries are answered without charge. When this is 
impossible because of unusual difficulty in securing information, 
the inquirer is notified and supplied with an estimate of cost. 

Much of the information assembled by this bureau is published 
promptly in the “Bulletin” or the “Reprint and Circular Series” of 
the National Research Council, but the purpose is to maintain com- 
plete up-to-date files in the general office of the Council. 

Requests for information should be addressed, Research Infor- 
mation Service, National Research Council, 1701 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


National Paper Products Co. Changes 


CartHAGcE, N. Y, November 15, 1920—The National Paper 
Products Company has sent out the following announcement: 
“The National Paper Products Company regrets to announce the 
resignation of H. L. Samson, for the past six years general man- 
ager of its Eastern division. Mr. Samson is at the disposal of 
the company in an advisory capacity. 

“E. B. Eddy, for many years general superintendent, has been 
appointed manager of the Carthage division. H. C. Ballard, 
manager of the converting department, has been appointed assist- 
ant manager. J. J. C. Downey, sales manager, will move his head- 
quarters from New York City to Carthage. M. L. Dinkelspiel has 
been transferred from headquarters in San Francisco to the Eastern 
division as general headquarters representative. 
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SERVICE EXPECTED BY BUYERS OF PRINTING 


(Continued from page 94) 


tompelled to go on, getting away with material that is not suited 
for the purpose for which it is to be used. As I see it, there can 
be only one result, and that is a disappointed customer. This not 
only affects the printer, but it reflects back on the entire combined 
industry. 

What we would like to do is to arrive at a suitable standard 
of material, both ink and paper—a standard that will be used 
for the various kinds of printed matter; the kind of paper that 
will be just right for process printing, or any other process for 
which it is intended. 

We want to turn out a class of printed matter that the ulti- 
mate consumer will understand, and in which he will have con- 
fidence. We want to do away with overreaching ourselves in the 
use of paper and inks that we know down in our own hearts are 
not suitable, and where we know there is danger. This has been 
the cause of many disappointments, and will continue to be so 
unless we adopt standards that are satisfactory. 


Do Away with Gambling 

My idea is to do away with the gambling with the future of 
the industry. What good can we do the industry as a whole, 
even if we do get away with this lot of stock and printed matter, 
if in the course of time we find that through our neglect and 
indifference to final results, we have let the quality of printed 
matter run down, regardless of cause—it may be paper, ink, or 
printing? Will the value not also come down with it? It is the 
walue that we want to maintain. 

What we want to aim to do is to build up the combined industry 
—printing, inks and paper. I have always felt that this is my 
duty. It is the duty of every thinking practical superintendent, and 
I can assure you that while I am in it I want to continue to 
contribute every little mite that I can toward a quality that will 
stand. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that I voice the sentiments 
of all of you. You are all as interested as I am; otherwise you 
would not be here. The only question that arises is how we can 
successfully work together. I realize that the paper mills as a 
rule are not as close to the printing centers as the ink manu- 
facturers are, and it is not always possible for the paper mill 
superintendents to give the kind of service to the printer that I 
have in mind; but I want to emphasize that if it is important 
that we as printers get in contact with our customers and learn 
to know their needs, I can see no better solution than to have the 
paper superintendents do likewise. 


After Final Result 


It is the final result that we are after. I believe I have told 
you what I think is the kind of service the customer of a printer 
requires and expects. I have tried to have you all understand 
that if our customer makes good on the printed matter that we 

‘ sell him we have all made good. The combined industry has 
made good. 

As the final outlet of all the material that enters into printed 
matter passes through to the customer of the printer, my aim has 
always been to have you realize the importance of having the 
confidence of the ultimate consumer. I mean by this that the 
person who selects his merchandise from illustrated «printed 
matter does so because the illustration has so pictured the article 
to him that he can form an opinion of what it, in itself, really 
tooks like.. When he does this, he really becomes the final judge 
of printed matter, and he is the one who makes it possible for 
the many of us to be engaged in this most intereSting of all indus- 
“Aries, 


The Proper Solution 

It has also been my object to make it plain that by coming 
in contact with the work,in question by the paper mill superin- 
tendents, as well as the ink men, is the proper Solution. I do not 
believe that you would get exactly the right kind of results by 
assisting generally, but I do believe that if the paper mill super- 
intendent would visit the printing establishments that consume the 
product from his mill, if he could be advised and see for himself 
how it works out, and make note of its shortcomings, I believe 
that he could go back and eliminate many of these objectionable 
features that we as printers come in contact with on the paper. 

There are, as you all know, many kinds of printed matter—in 
fact, many classes; but when we speak of service, I think we 
had better confine ourselves to the classes that are important 
from a financial realization on the part of the customer of the 
printer. If there are any other classes, we need not include them, 
because if we can do justice to the kind of printing I have in 
mind, my opinion is it will keep us all on the job. 


Some Classes of Printing 


It may be advisable to mention some of the classes. There is 
at present, and has been for some time, considerable printing 
turned out that is used in order to sell merchandise by mail. I 
believe we are all more or less familiar with this class. I am 
wondering, however, if the many that are engaged in this class 
of printing, or contribute material that goes into it, realize the 
importance of maintaining this class of printed matter so that the 
full returns from it will be realized. 

Did it ever occur to you that the artist and the engraver, by 
careless handling of their part of the work, could discourage the 
use of it by the mail order concerns? 

The printer and paper maker, as well as the ink maker, would 
suffer in spite of the finest kind of workmanship on their part. 
If this is true—and I am here to tell you it is possible—then it 
is also possible to discourage the use of mail order printing, if 
the printer, paper and ink makers do their work carelessly or 
produce inferior work. 

This will hold true on all kinds of classes of printed matter 
as well. Without my enumerating the classes, think for yourself, 
and if you know of any class where this does not hold true, then 
it is not in the class that needs any attention in connection with 
what we term as service. I believe this holds true in lithograph- 
ing as well as printing. 


Some Matters to Bear in Mind 

I will only ask you to keep in mind that it is not my object 
when I talk of quality and value, to endeavor to see how much 
money can be put into printing. It is just the opposite. My aim 
is to have paper and ink just right for the purpose for which it 
is intended; so that half-tones can be printed when it is intended 
to use half-tones; and to have paper suitable for color process 
work when it is intended to use the color process; and so on. 

Also keep in mind that if the consumer or the party who buys 
his merchandise tires of improper printing, and should insist 
upon seeing his merchandise before buying, would we not all be 
the losers? 

Remember these things! Give service to your customers that 
will build up the entire industry; do not gamble with the eee: 
and strive to please the public that buys. 

Paper comes in to us when we are all ready to go to press. 
We have our engravings, electrotypes and everything ready to 
go. ahead with the printing, The job is scheduled to go out at 
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the present time. There is the paper. We find on examining the 


paper, the paper is not what ‘we: expected. Regardless’ of :what 
you may adopt, as I see it, in the way of manufacturing paper, 
the thing that gives the printer the most difficulty is the -fact that 
the paper does not run uniform, sheet after sheet. We will find 
in every fourth or fifth sheet, for instance, that the paper stock 
picks, as we term it; the coating of the paper lips as it goes 
through the press. We will find a few sheets that are all right. 

We ink up, set our fountain on the press. We judge the con- 
sistency of that ink to give the best results on the sheets that 
are good, only to. find out when the bad sheet runs through the 
press, it is not only spoiled, that sheet itself, but it spoils also 
subsequent sheets. We must think of a way to overcome it. 

On a poorly coated sheet, when it happens to be mixed with 
good ones, the customary method is to reduce the consistency of 
the ink, and as our pressman explained to you, we reduce it to a 
point where it has no concentration of color. 


Poor Printing from Poor Paper 

What is the result? The result is that, because every fifth 
sheet is poor, we have to sacrifice the quality on the entire job 
through the entire run. This same condition—and it is one of 
the meanest ones to overcome—the fact that good paper and bad 
paper are mixed together—if we find that the surface is not 
right, well, it is up to us to use our head to the extent that we 
select an ink that will appear: pretty good on the surface. I 
will mention something about the surface of the papers later, but 
those are the conditions, as we have seen them, when the paper is 
disappointing. There are many other things that enter into the 
conditions of paper as we receive it, and I will probably be able 
to think of a few more as J go along. But the most severe con- 
dition is the fact that we get mixed paper. 

For instance, on color work, we find one sheet, as the fountain 
is set, will take the correct amount of color, and a few minutes 
afterward we find a sheet that will not take the ink at all, and 
we run a few more and find one that takes an abundance of ink. 
We can’t-set our fountain on this different matter. 


Standard for Process Printing 

Now, referring to the process of printing, there is a process 
known as a three or four color process. As far as the photo- 
engravers are concerned, they know and understand this process. 
Is it going to be a great problem to arrive at a suitable standard 
of process paper? I can’t see a great problem in it. I know 
there are problems in paper making, but it seems to me if you 
get paper that is suitable for that, why can’t we stick to it and 
adopt that as a standard of process printing? 

As a matter of criticism, I had in mind, first of all, the mixed 
papers. There are so many different kinds of mixed papers I 
really can’t recall all of them now, but it is the lack of uniformity 
that causes the printer most trouble. 

We also have considerable trouble with folding paper, par- 
ticularly folding the enameled paper. We find that they don’t stand 
up in winter as well as they do in summer time. They seem to 
dry out. While we have selected a good folding paper one season 
of the year, printed later on, and a cold snap comes on, it seems 
to dry up and crack, and we are unable to fold it. I mention this 
because it is one of the needs of the printing industry today. 


Too Many Names for Papers 

I don’t know how many names there are for papers. It would 
be impossible for any printing superintendent or any individual 
to keep track of the names of papers, what they ‘stand for and 
what they are like. 

It would seem to me there are only a few formule necessary, 
in the way of turning out coated paper. If you could arrange to 
number them in a way so that we would understand the numbers 
of them, one, two, three or four, whatever it is, it would be much 
easier, 


A man asked me, “What do you think of so-and-so paper?” It 
may be a hame that I never heard of. Another man asked me, 
“What do you think of such and such a paper?” “Well, from what 
I have-seen of that paper it is no good for this purpose, it is no 
good for that purpose.” 

This is one great conglomeration. We will never get anything 
out of it unless the paper mill men get together. and standardize 
some of the papers most. universally used, so that the printing 
house superintendent can get familiar with them and have 
numbers of them so that he can specify them by number. If a 
man wants to buy a carload of paper, he will say, “I am going to 
print a four-color process on it. What kind of paper do you 
recommended?” If I recommend one paper house because of the 
name, he might think there is some partiality, whereas if he would 
say, “Get number 1” or “Get number 2,” we would know it was all 
right, regardless of where we got it, and we could look forward 
to getting this class of paper for use, because we are thoroughly 
acquainted with it. 





New Cellulose Periodicals 


The Committee on Bibliography of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry desires to call the attention 
of the paper industry, and especially those interested in scientific 
and technical cellulose chemistry, to two new German periodicals 
which are devoted entirely to cellulose. 

Zellulose-Chemie. Wissenschaft Beiblitter zu der Zeitschrift 
“Der Papierfabrikant.” 

This periodical, which is issued as a supplement to Der 
Papierfabrikant, is edited by Emil Heuser of Darmstadt. Volume 
1, number 1, appeared April 30, 1920. It appears at monthly inter- 
vals, each number containing from 8 to 12 pages. The scope of 
the magazine may be seen from the following contents of the first 
five numbers. 

No. 1—April 30, 1920—Advances in Celulose Chemistry, by Emil 
Heuser. 

No. 2—May 28, 1920—Methylation of Cellulose, by Denham and 
Woodhouse. (Translation of articles appearing in the Journal 
of the Chemical Society 103, 1735 (1913); 105, 2357 (1914). 

No. 3—June 18, 1920—Trimethyl Glucose from Cellulose, by 
Denham and Woodhouse (translation from the Journal of the 
Chemical Society, 111, 244 (1917). The estimation of cellulose 
in wood, by W. H. Dore (translated from paper 26, No. 1, 10 
(1920). 

No. 4—July 16, 1920—The Enrichment of “Kraftstroh,” with 
fungus protein, by Pringsheim and Lichenstein. 

No. 5—August 20, 1920—Preparation of Alcohol from Wood, by 
Emil Heuser. The constitution of cellulose; an abstract of the 
work of Hess, appearing in the Z. Elektochem, 1920, p 233. 

In addition to the major articles, each number contains a number 
of abstracts of articles from other journals on the subject of 
cellulose. 

Der Papierfabrikant is published by Otto Elsner, Berlin, S. 42, 
Germany. 

Zellstoffchemische Abhandlungen. 

This monthly magazine is edited by Carl G. Schwalbe, of 
Eberswalde, and is published by Carl Hofmann, Berlin, S.W. 11, 
Germany. The price of the first five numbers of 1920 is 20 marks. 

The first number (June, 1920) contains an article by Rudolf 
Sieber on the determination of the calcium content of fresh 
sulfite liquors according to Feld-Sander; and also the first part 
of an article from the laboratory of Ost in Hannover on the 
acetolytic decomposition products of cellulose, by R. Prosiegel. 
The July number completes the article by Prosiegel and .contains 
in addition an article by Schwalbe and Ernst Becker on the 
chemical composition of mechanical wood pulp. 


Crarence J. West, Chairman. 
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THOSE AT SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION 


Fred C. Boyce, Wausau Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Brokaw, Wis. 

James S. Clemons, Hummel & Downing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. T. Fogarty, Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Wm. A. Kelly, Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

John Hercher, John Strange Paper Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 

A. T. McFarlane, Green Bay Fibre and 
Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

W. K. McNair, The Northwest Paper 
Company, Cloquet, Minn. 


J. T. Mader, Menasha Printing and Car- 
ton Company, Wausau, Wis. 

Peter J. Massey, 3340 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

G. W. Mericle, Geo. A. Whiting Paper 
Company, Menasha, Wis. 

Frank Monaghan, Wausau. Sulphate Fibre 
Company, Mosinee, Wis. 

Earl W. Sharpless, Menasha Printing and 
Carton Company, Menasha, Wis. 

Edward Shields, Green Bay Fibre and 
Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

Paul }'. Sievert, Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company, Marinette, Wis. 

J. H. O’Connell, F. Johnson and J. Kuss, 
King Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


M. Redmond, Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Peter Denner, Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

E. T. A. Coughlin and G. H. Pountain, 
Monarch Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 

A. G. Wightman, Hawthorne Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

os Harter, Rex Paper Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Jacob Parent, Western Board and Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

S. Simpson, Bardeen Paper Company, 
Otsego, Mich. 

C. W. Ulrich, Wolverine Coated Paper 
Company, Otsego, Mich. 

John E, Daley, Port Huron Sulphite and 
Paper Company, Port Huron, Mich. 

John P. Cooney, Peninsular Paper Com- 
pany, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Louis j'. Meunier, Boheme and Rauch 
Company, Monroe, Mich. 

Cyrus E. Frye and John A. Spaulding, 
Lincoln Paper Mills, Elkhart, Ind. 

Kenneth T. King, 1114 Tribune Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Lee L. Wilson, 
Morris, Iil. 

Al. Rolfe, Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Morris Paper Mills, 


H. W. Server, Miami Paper Company, 
West Carrollton, Ohio. 


John F. Yordy, Howard Paper Company, 
Urbana, Ohio. 


Floyd A. Tifft, Chillicothe Paper Com- 
pany, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Benjamin Bishop, Gardner-Harvey Paper 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


Benjamin Bishop and Jack Smith, 
Gardner-Harvey Paper Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, 


Jos. W. Harbrecht, Hinde and Dauche 
Paper Company, Sandusky. Ohio. 

Michael Ludwig, Jr., Mead Paper Com- 
pany, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

W. T. Schenk, Champion Coated Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Lloyd T. Murphy, Auglaize Box Board 
Company, St. Marys, Ohio. 

‘Norman E. Brokaw, M. & O. Paper 
Company, International Falls, Minn. 

E. j. Raney, Chicago Mill and Lumber 
Company, Chicago, Ill, 

Otto Kress, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

Earl E. Johnson, International Paper 
Company, Niagara Falls. 

W. D. Gregor, Arrowhead Mills, Fulton, 
N.. Y. 

Peter Nesbit, Tonawanda Paper and 
Board Company, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

M. J. Argy, Cliff Paper Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

W. J. Argy, St. Regis Paper Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Wm. Brydges, Defiance Paper Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Nelson R. Davis, S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Cumberland Mills, Me. 

Daniel Daverin, Provincial Paper Mills, 
Thorold, Ontario. 

Joseph J. Hubert, Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ontario. 

William Whyte, Montreal, Canada. 

T. H. Neville, Beaver Board Company, 
Thorold, Ontario. 

D. C. Amerine, Vincennes, Ind. 

A. G. Adams, Chicago. 

D. C. Andrews, Cloquet, Minn. 

D. C. Andrews, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

W. A. Altman, Chicago, 

H. K. Anderson, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. H. Braunon, Alexandria, Ind. 

A. A. Bush, Pittsfield, Mass. 

J. Biersdorfer, Chicago. 

H. j. Bartlett, Chicago. 

F. H. Becker, Walpole, Mass. 

Ward E. Black, Green Bay, Wis. 

A. E. Bridge, Middletown, Ohio. 

J. A. Bowers, Erie, Pa. 

H. E. Bolsey, Chicago. 

C. T. Buss, Roches, Ontario. 

L. H. Breyfogel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Geo, Banner, Oconto Falls, Wis. 


J. L. Brown, Chicago. 

Bernard Benson, Chicago. 

G. C. Burton, Chicago. 

W. H. Burns, Appleton, Wis. 

F. C. Cook, Chicago. 

J. D. Cunningham, Chicago. 

H. F, Cromwell, Chicago. 

E. H, Cornell, Chicago. 

J. M. Cathcart, Middletown, Ohio. 
C. A. Croxen, Chicago. 

S. Dauman, New York. 

A. J. Dowd, Chicago. 

Theo. W. Dunn, Detroit, Mich. 
W. C. Daly, Chicago. 

F, E. Dial, Chicago. 

L. K. Deturtey, Norristown, Pa. 
John Edson, East Walpole, Mass. 
R. H. Englehart, Chicago. 

P. R. Ellsworth, Chicago. 

T. L. Edwards, Brokaw, Wis. 

H. C. Evans, Alton, Ill, 

F. B, Eilers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

F. C. Farnsworth, Conshohocken, Pa. 
H. G. Fergas, Chicago. 

Dr. Eugene Friedman, Chicago. 
W. B. Fulton, Middletown, Ohio. 
jas. Foxgrover, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Frank Dunaway, New York. 

Paul de Guchery, Passaic, N. J. 
Robert M. Guie, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. H. Guidotte, Chicago. 

Walter S. Gregg, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. R. Harris, Monroe, Mich. 
Charles F. O’Hagan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
K. M. Haugen, Wausau, Wis. 
Frank H. Hoberg, Green Bay, Wis. 
L. E. Housley, Jersey City, N. J. 
Tom Harvey, Middletown, Ohio. 
C. R. Jones, Chicago. 

M. D. Johnson, Chicago. 

M. Kavanaugh, Chicago. 

R. FI. Kelley, Marathon, Wis. 
Kenneth F. King, Chicago. 

I. E. Keyes, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
H. R. Lewis, East Walpole, Mass. 
F. H. Lueders, Dayton, Ohio. 
Stuart D. Lansing, Watertown, N. Y. 
O. L. LeRaux, Port Edwards, Wis. 
Herbert Lippitt, Portland, Me. 

R. H. Lathman, Bogalusa, La. 
(Frank A. Leavens, Neenah, Wis, 
J. H. Lynch, Chicago. 

M. M. McGregor, Chicago, 

B. Emerson, Chicago. 

jas. T. Murphy, Chicago. 

E. W. Morgan, Chicago. 

Allan B. Milham, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
W. F. McGraw, Detroit, Mich. 
Leonard Mann, New York. 

C. W. McAlpin, So. Bend, Ind. 

A. L. Meyer, Minneapolis, .Minn, 
E. R. MacLaren, Albany, N. Y. 
A. M. Meincke, Menasha, Wis. 
John A. Martin, Ashland, Wis. 

C. E. Maeser, Green Bay, Wis. 
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H. B. McDonald, Fitchburg, Mass. 
G. W. Mericle, Menasha, Wis. 
Arthur M. Phillips, Beloit, Wis. 
Elbert G. Milham, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
A. W. Nason, Chicago, 

I. L. Nicol, Toronto, Canada. 
Chas. H. Noble, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Ray North, Green Bay, Wis. 

W. D. O'Neill, Chicago. 

Walter E. Packard, Erie, Pa. 

G. H. Panushka, Chicago. 

C. A. Poland, Putney, Vt. 

P. R. Phillips, Rhinelander, Wis. 
A. F. Richter, Watertown, N. Y. 
H. F. Rehberg, Chicago. 

E. J. Rootes, Chicago. 

W. B. Rapley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Jos. H. Slater, Herkimer, N. Y. 
L. E. Smith, Port Edward. 

Ralph M. Snell, Holyoke, Mass. 
Arthur’ J. Sigel, New York. 
Victor Sund, Chicago. 

A. G. Stone, Marinette, Wis. 


New York. 


P. A, Smith, Combined Locks, Wis. 

J. S. Stewart, Chicago. 

C. C. Stewart, Franklin, Ohio. 

Homer E. Stafford, Watertown, N. Y. 
A. H. Tanyane, Paper Trape JouRNAL, 


H. L. Treadwell, Chicago. 

W. H. Theroux, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Clinton K. Textor, Madison, Wis. 
john A. Turner, Chicago, IIl. 
Frank A. Tucherer, Newark, N. J. 
M. L. Ulrich, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
W. Van Orber, Chicago. 

J. W. Van Alstyne, Appleton, Wis. 
L. R. Verdon, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
H. K. Vinton, Paper Trape JouRNAL. 
H. D. Welles, Glen Falls, N. Y. 
John D, Watson, Appleton, Wis. 
T. B. Wilson, Chicago. 

W. H. Beckurth, Morris, II. 

C. A. Chapman, Chicago. 

A. R. White, Menominee, Mich. 
A. F. Wilcox, Chicago. 


W. A. Gale, Albany, N. Y. 

O. V. Gates, Lee, Mass. 

Sidney D. Welles, Madison, Wis. 
Gilbert S. Main, Chicago. 

E. B. Fritz, Chicago. 

P. B. Darrell, Chicago. 

J. L. Matthai, Chicago. 

L. D. Post, New York. 

J. Cornell, New York. 

Geo. R. Busher, Chicago. 

Wm. M. Anders, New York. 

S. E. Abramson, Chicago. 

A. G. Van Eman, Chicago. 

T. P. Harmon, Chicago. 

H. W. Reynolds, Chicago. 

Fred Krauhold, Appleton, Wis. 
Ernest Mahler, Neenah, Wis. 
H. E. Harmon, Watertown, N. Y. 
F, A. Whittaker, New York. 
Albert Emerson, Chicago. 

S. V. Burrows, New York. 

G. A. Dowd, Beloit, Wis. 

G. A. Macklem, Beloit, ‘Wis. 


CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER EXPORTS 


Canadian pulp and paper exports for the first six months of 
the fiscal year, ending September 30, were valued at $87,243,476, 
as compared with $43,745,972 for the corresponding period in 
1919, a gain of $43,497,504, or approximately 100 per cent. They 
exceeded by $3,380,910 the total value of all such exports for the 
entire fiscal year ending March 31 last and were practically four- 
teen and one-half times the value of all similar exports during the 
same period of 1918. They were made up as follows: 

NO. GUE PANO ORs « ieicyi.nw souk denssccnaeen $43,025,764 


SN CRIMIED icy 8 45s ceesvecstescen seated 6,887,557 
TE ONES one vac vcawdcckeunaseae ene 7,889,214 
Sulphite, unbleached ...........cccccccccccces 18,802,783 
Mechattically. ground .......ccccccevascccscccs 10,638,158 

$87,243,476 


The paper exports included 33,636 cwts, of book paper, valued 
at $356,788; 7,537,441 cwts. of news print, valued at $35,760,333, 
and miscellaneous paper to the value of $6,908,643. A comparative 
statement for. the six months’ period shows: 


1918 1919 1920 
ROE Ricco ckiesyes $21,821,915 $27,119,246 $43,025,764 
Chem, pulp. ....si sve 15,903,189 14,008,388 33,579,554 
BICC: PUD 0505 S63 2,512,086 2,618,338 10,638,158 
OUD dsc cacseeaes $40,237,191 $43,745,972 $87,243,476 


The destinations of the 1920 ‘six months’ exports were: 
United Kingdom United States Other countries 





Paper $2,403,079 $33,899,788 $6,722,897 
Wood pulp 5,610,648 35,834,034 2,773,030 
$8,013,727 $69,733,822 $9,495,927 


Exports of pulp and paper for the month of September were 
valued at $16,490,702, compared with $8,330,557 in September, 
1919, an increase of $8,160,145. 

Faper exports included 3,291 cwts. of book paper, valued at 
$32,609; 1,212,225 cwts. of news print, valued at $6,542,179, and 
miscellaneous paper valued at $1,280,705. 

Exports of wood pulp of all grades for the month again show 
large increases over last year. Exports of sulphate (kraft) 
amounted to 274,190 cwts., valued at $1,398,092, as compared with 
243,991 cwts., valued at $836,089 last year; sulphite, bleached, 222,- 


306 cwts., valued at $1,999,016, compared with 87,339 cwts., valued 
at $453,096; sulphite, unbleached, 513,526 cwts., valued at $3,361,- 
048, compared with 524,769 cwts., valued at $1,942,391; mechanically 
ground, 424,689 cwts., valued at $1,877,053, compared with 415,046 
cwts., valued at $511,402. 

Summarized the month’s exports were: 


September 1919 1920 Gain 
WS secs Sa cova $4,587,579 $7,855,493 $3,267,914 
OS eee ee 3,231,576 6,758,156 3,526,580 
eS oe rer Pre 511,402 1,877,053 1,365,651 

SONS obi ch dade $8,330,557 $16,490,702 $8,160,145 

The countries of destination were: 

Paper and manufactures of: 1919 1020 
Rites EEN foc F4 ve we videnesees $361,087 $390,313 
Renee IY 3 os a Shae de arenes 3,913,721 6,228,615 
OC GURNEE oe 55k kc cin iwc idee 312,771 1,236,565 
Wood pulp: 

CO TIE 6 vac incwics Dic eene ts 193,771 1,023,924 
SR cx ciid Rieeeus come 3,153,088 7,228,818 
Cae CR ss oi cc dh 5 Racked 20x 396,119 382,467 


Exports of unmanufactured pulpwood for September amounted 
to 151,541 cords, valued at $2,046,868, compared with 89,470 cords, 
valued at $884,575, in September, 1919, and for the six months’ 
period, 653,856 cords, valued at $7,803,332, compared with 515,444 
cords, valued at $5,089,693, the year previous. All of the pulpwood 
exported went to the United States. 


Silverton Ore to Have Pulp Plant 


SALEM, Ore., November 10, 1920.—Erection of a pulp mill to be 
operated in connection with the lumber plants of the Silver Falls 
Timber company at Silverton was announced recently by the 
management of the latter concern. By-products of the sawmills 
of the Silverton company will be ground at the pulp plant and 
shipped to the various paper mills of the Pacific northwest to be 
converted into the finished product. 

Work on the pulp plant will start in the near future, according 
to present plans, and upon completion the mill will represent an 
expenditure of several thousand dollars. 
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NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION MEETS 
Fall Conference in Connection With the Meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Association at Chicago 
Is Largely Attended by Representative Paper Merchants From All Over the Country—Optimistic 
Views Were Generally Expressed for a More Favorable Development of Business After 
the First of the Year—Standard Cost System Is Discussed 


Cuicaco, November 10, 1920—The Fall meeting of the National 
Paper Trade Association opened at the Blackstone Hotel on 
Wednesday at 10 a. m. Separate sessions of the Fine Papers 
Division and the Coarse Papers Section were called at the same 
hour. The general business situation was freely discussed in the 
hotel corridors, and though an evenly divided opinion on the pres- 
ent conditions in the trade was found to exist, there was an 
omtimistic view held out for the business to develop after the 
first of the year. A general session was held later, during which 
the chief topic of discussion was the establishing of a “Standard 
Cost System.” On Thursday the paper merchants joined with the 
paper manufacturers for luncheon. 

Meeting of Fine Paper Division 

The meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the National 
Paper Trade Association was called to order by C. N. Bicknell 
at 10:30 a. M. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, come to order. The large attend- 
ance here this morning is very gratifying, and indicates that your 
Board made no mistake in calling this meeting. We are convened 
at a time when a review of the situation and an exchange of 
opinions is most opportune. A number of carefully prepared 
papers will be presented, which will give to us the patent facts, 
and the general discussion to follow should bring out opinions 
which will enable the members of this Association to arrive at some 
fairly definite conclusion as to the actual conditions, 

The first paper, “Relations with Manufacturers,” will be read by 
the first president of the Association, O. A. Miller. 

O. A. Mitten: Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am sorry to have 
it referred to as a paper, for my remarks will not be long and are 
‘ not worthy of such a title. 

It is gratifying to see the interest manifested by the attendance 
here today, and a personal pleasure to me to look on your faces 
again. What I may have to say is from my own heart. I hope it 
may receive a response, 

For four years we have faced trying problems, and it is pleasing 
to recall the co-operation that has maintained between the manu- 
facturers and merchants, to the end that we came through with- 
out disaster. We have had ups and downs, and are now facing a 
difficult situation which calls for the fullest and most considerate 
co-operation, and I am quite sure we shall not fail, but it shall 
require patience and hard-headed wisdom, and mutual confidence, 
to bring order out of confusion, and place the industry upon stable 
foundation which must be on a solid basis of values. 

We need full production and even distribution, which can only 
be maintained on a level of prices, based on cost and reasonable 
margin of profit to manufacturers and merchants, after the in- 
flation on materials, labor, and overhead are wiped out. There has 
been less of inflation in the paper industry than others, but we are 
so closely related to the others that we cannot help but be in- 
fluenced by the general situation, and all must unite to put com- 
merce on the sure footing of sound values. When we do this, 
an era of great prosperity will surely ensue, for no country on 
earth ever had the wealth of resources we now hold in this country. 

There has been a division on political policies, but since the un- 
precedented election of November 2d, there is only one clear-cut 
policy of reconstruction for our own business and our relations to 
the World of Nations, in which we hold a conspicuous place, and 
I contemplate the future with fullest confidence. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next subject, gentlemen, is “Production 
and Consumption for the Year 1921.” This is to be given by a 
man who is always very careful in preparing anything in the nature 
of a paper. He is always well worth hearing. We will hear from 
Mr. Olmstead. (Applause.) 


GeorcE OLMSTEAD: Members of the Fine Paper Division of 
the National Paper Trade Association and Felléw Republicans: 


Some one made the remark that the subject allotted to me was 
bigger than all outdoors, and so it certainly appears to be. 


As business men, we appreciate the inexorable nature of this 
law of supply and demand. Demand has been in control for so 
long that we may forget that some day, like the Democratic Party, 
it will have to step down and out, and supply will take control of 
affairs ; therefore, it is quite desirable that we get as good a perspec- 
tive as we can on the present situation in the paper industry as 
affected by this law. 

The North-American continent was the only one with a substan- 
tial product of paper that during the war was able to continue 
practically uninterrupted manufacture, and at the same time main- 
tain its paper producing plants at anything approaching a normal 
condition. The keystone, in fact, the very foundation of our whole 
paper industry today, is wood—wood fibre adaptable to paper-mak- 
ing. This very fact constitutes a fundamental reason why the 
paper industry occupies a most unique position among the world’s 
commodities. If more cotton and wheat are needed, it is only 
necessary to plant a larger acreage. The supply of leather and 
wool can be increased by the raising of more cattle and sheep, 
but a good spruce tree requires from 50 to 100 years before it can 
be useful to the papermaker. We, in the United States, have been 
so profligate in the use and waste of our timber resources that we 
are fast reaching a point where, like England, we will be dependent 
upon outside sources for our raw materials. Are you aware of 
the fact that three-fifths of our original timber in this country is 
gone and approximately two-thirds of what is left is west of the 
Mississippi River and not easily available? 

We are using timber four times as fast as we are growing it, 
and only now as a nation are we beginning to realize our situation 
and the necessity of taking remedial measures, and those promptly. 
It is altogether possible that in the next few years we may find 
ourselves temporarily with an excess of pulp wood, but this does 
not in any way alter the fact that we are moving steadily onwards 
towards a pulp wood famine. 

The final answer to the problem is a different order of conserva- 
tion or the discovery, of a substitute fibre. Competent authority 
tells us that the next year’s pulp wood cut will be a large one be- 
cause the prices paid are very attractive and the lumber market 
is weak, so this particular year the operatives with pulp timber 
prefer to cut pulp wood. It is said that some of the farmers in 
Canada are neglecting their farms and cutting their timber because 
of the almost fabulous price they are receiving for it. 

In considering any overproduction, we must keep in mind three 
factors, i. e., pulp wood, wood pulp and paper. It is altogether 
possible that for the reasons given, the next few years may see an 
oversupply of pulp wood and more than the necessary paper ma- 
chine capacity, but some of us cannot see how there can be any 
overproduction of pulp because of the limited capacity for making 
pulp, particularly ground wood, which depends so very largely 
on water power. There are a good many mills now under con- 
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struction or in prospect that may find considerable difficulty in 
getting their supplies of raw material. 

It is estimated that the years 1920 and 1921 will see the installa- 
tion in the United States of 100 new paper-making machines, pro- 
ducing about 4,800 tons every 24 hours or nearly 1,500,000 tons per 
year, This will give us an increased machine capacity of 25% 
for book paper—33% for boards and about 7% for writing. 

With the growth of this country and its business and the ex- 
tension of our trade into other parts of the world, this increase 
in production is not disturbing—in fact, the normal increase in 
consumption, to say nothing of the extraordinary increases in par- 
ticular directions, would seem to justify this or even larger 
production. 

We have heard much in the last few months of the offerings of 
foreign paper at low prices. This whole thing seems to be in- 
sidious propaganda, designed to confuse the paper situation in this 
country and to retard the progress that American made papers 
have been making in the markets of the world. These foreign 
offerings had the earmarks of legitimate business, but when they 
were accepted it was found that the condition of the offer “with- 
out engagement,” as the foreigner puts it, provided the necessary 
release from the responsibility of executing the order. The fact is 
that few such orders were actually filled and the foreign demand 
for our paper products which naturally fell off in the face of this 
propaganda is becoming more active. 

A whole book could be written on this subject of production, but 
I am only aiming to get before you a fair picture of the situation 
from a producing standpoint, for if it develops that “Supply” is to 
come into control, then the subject of “Demand” will become our 
chief study and source of anxiety. 

In the last five years paper has taken a new and bigger place 
among the world’s commodities—the war taught us something of 
the power of the printed and the written word. To paraphrase a 
quotation from Tennyson, 

“More things are wrought by paper 
than this world dreams of.” 


This appreciation of the value of paper in the world’s work will 
continue to grow higher and higher even though from time to time 
there may be setbacks. 

I saw not long since a very interesting chart showing the approxi- 
mate total volume of money spent annually on various forms of 
advertising. It was claimed that this was the most accurate and 
authoritive statement of the volume of the business in each general 
broad division of advertising. The total annual expenditure was 
$1,284,000,000 and the three biggest divisions of this total, involving 
the expenditure of over $1,000,000,000, are directly tied in the paper 
business. The three divisions with the expenditure in each are as 
follows: 

Newspapers 

Direct-by-Mail 

Magazines 


150,000,000 
The division that means most to us, as merchants, and to our 

customer, the printer, is the one of “Direct-by-Mail advertising.” 

We have only touched the surface of the possibilities of develop- 


meént along this line. Every one these days has a message to carry 
to some one, Out of this war will vertainly come a closer athiia- 
tion and association between the peoples of the world. We are 
bound, at least, to know how the world is moving, and to get this 
information requires paper. Theoretically it would appear that 
there must be a very large consumption of paper for 1921, but there 
is one factor we.must always reckon with and that is the attitude 
of the human mind. The people of the U. S. know that we have 
‘been at war; they know that commodity values are greatly inflated; 
they feel we have reached the peak and that a recession in prices 
must come eventually. It is not surprising, therefore, that con- 
sumers, both individual and business, should hesitate to buy on 
this market beyond their most urgent needs. Purchases are being 
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restricted and this shortage of orders has produced the present, 
and I believe, temporary inactive condition of trade. 


While, of course, a very general business depression would af- 
fect the paper business, still it is a fact that paper constitutes one 
of the business building materials, Some business men employ 
more advertising and publicity, and consequently use more paper 
in an inactive than active market so that our commodity can easily 
constitute an exception to the rule. 


As a sidelight on the probable consumption of paper for adver- 
tising in 1921, it is interesting to learn that the big advertising 
agencies met in New York Cty a few weeks ago. In numbers, 
these agents represent less than 10% of the total number of adver- 
tising agents, but they control 90% of the national advertising 
placed in this country. It was, therefore, comparatively easy for 
these particular advertising men to give us a line on the trend of 
advertising for the coming year. A summary of the reports of 
this meeting revealed that the advertisers of the United States 
have appropriated 10% more money for their advertising budgets in 
1921 than they did for 1920. When we realize that 1920 was a 
banner year and exceeded all records for advertising appropria- 
tions, we will appreciate what this increase for 1921 really means. 
Of course, we must remember that this 10% increase which is in 
money may be taken up by an increase in advertising costs, but 
even if the volume of advertising only equals that of 1920, I 
think we shall have no cause for complaint. Also, we must not 
forget that many of the advertising budgets for 1920 were never 
executed as in many cases there was a shortage of paper or other 
material, 

Now, to sum up, I agree with what Pierepont Morgan said, 


“It does not pay to be a ‘Bear’ on 
the United States of America.” 

If any industry involving a big important commodity like paper 
can afford to be optimistic, the paper industry can—optimistic 
from all standpoints, but particularly with respect to the demand 
for our product. Our country’s richest asset is its resources— 
developed and undeveloped. Every doubt as to what the future of 
America has in store for us disappears when our fundamental re- 
sources are recalled. Do not forget that the United States, with 
only 6 per cent of the world’s population and 7 per cent of the 
world’s land, produces 


20 per cent of the world’s supply of gold. 

25 per cent of the world’s supply of wheat. 

56 per cent of the world’s supply of paper. 

These are facts and we know them. We have the most wonder- 
ful proposition in the world, but we must sell it. First, we must 
sell it to ourselves, and then the rest of the world will follow. 
It will be very much more wholesome and make for sounder growth 
and more substantial development if we can have more uphill 
work than we have had the last four or*five years. Salesmanship 
will become a lost art unless it gets more exercise than it has 
been recently having. Let us merchants do our part in creating 
new business—opening up fresh avenues for the use of paper. It’s 
the creative instinct we want to develop now. We have been rid- 
ing along at a pleasant speed, possibly not conscious that we were 
being hauled. It may be as well to cut the rope now and install 
an engine in our vehicle and then proceed under our own power. 
A period for stock taking will not be amiss, not only to inventory 
our merchandise, our policies and our capabilities, but our effi- 
ciency and our mental attitudes. We can then-take a fresh start 
and prepare ourselves for the new day which will present new 
problems and larger responsibilities. 

After all is said and done, the best guarantee of America’s future 
prosperity is the energy, initiative and commercial genius of the 
business men of this country. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We have with us today several men from 
Canada, men we are always glad to see here. We want them to 
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take part in our deliberations, and we want to hear from them. I 
would like to hear first from Mr. John Martin of Winnipeg. 

Mr. JouHN Martin: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a sur- 
prise to us Canadians to come over here and be asked to express 
what we think and know about our own conditions at home. I 
would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Canadian 
Paper Trade Association, that we thank you heartily for the nice 
invitation Mr, Ridgeway sent us to be here. We came here with 
the idea of keeping our ears very close to the ground. We are 
particularly anxious to understand conditions, so that they may 
reach us, so that we may have them at first hand, because as a 
small country compared with you we have everything radiate 
from you to us, and the conditions pass along and the feeling 
generally is about the same. 

I am sorry that Mr. Graham, the president of our Association, 
is not with us today. He is due here, but on account of sickness 
he was delayed. He would be in a better position to tell you how 
we feel than I am. 

I would like to mention two items to show how we feel. We 
had an Association meeting a few weeks ago in the city of Toronto, 
and it was very helpful indeed and very gratifying to know that 
‘we are feeling very much like you are here this morning, judging 
by the expressions of the various members here, just along the 
same lines. We are desirous over there of co-operating with the 
mills to the fullest extent, They have had their innings. So have 
we. We feel that keenly, and we are now prepared to take it the 
other way. But we feel we are not prepared to take any landslide. 
We have the old consumers talking of landslides in all commodities, 
particularly the paper industry, and we feel it would be a great 
detriment to the manufacturer as well as the jobber. They have 
reaped largely as they sowed previously. So have we. But in 
reaping at all events we have sown, not sown only for the benefit 
of increasing the demand for paper, but we have given largely of 
our income, not only to our Government, which requires funds, 
but to our employees and to other associated charities. All these 
things have been done in the spirit of kindness, I think. Taking 
that into consideration, and taking the manufacturers into our 
confidence, as expressed by one of your members, I think we 
should get together with them and discuss this matter of closer 
co-operation between us. 

In connection with the wood policy of our country, of which 
you are well aware, we feel that we have a very Jarge asset, and 
naturally we feel that we would like more of the manufacturers 
of your country to come to our country and produce for the mer- 
chants’ supply. When you refer to the question of reduction in 
price or establishing a price, we have only learned within a few 
hours that news print has gone up another cent and a half a pound. 
I think these are things that show that there are no great hopes 
for the manufacturer reducing his price. 

The question of ground wood. A manufacturer said to me 
yesterday that his contracts for next year would be one cent a 
pound advance in his pulp. Now I think we ought to keep all 
these things in our minds and realize that these advances are 
coming. At the same time, I would like to indorse what the 
gentleman said, that we merchants must not consider cancellations. 
I don’t think it is fair to the manufacturer who has laid himself 
out to take care of us as he has in the past. We got paper from 
the manufacturers in the United States and Canada as never be- 
fore. They produced for us not sufficient to meet the demand but 
sufficient to give us a very good return, and I think we should 
endeavor to repay the manufacturers to that extent and co-operate 
with them. 

There are many other things I would like to discuss. 

Tue CHamman: A year ago last February at New York 
we had the pleasure of having with us Mr. Monroe from Montreal. 
I think Mr. Monroe is here today. He gave us a good talk then, 
and I know he can now. We will hear from Mr. Monroe. 
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E. S. Monroe: My friend here on my left is smiling at the 
mistake that the President made in saying that I was from Mon- 
treal. I am not from Montreal, I am from Toronto. Montreal 
is earmarked on our map over there at the present time as being 
one of the best places to go for a convention or a_ holiday. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I assure you that I welcome the 
opportunity of being here today at your convention. I was very 
pleased to receive an invitation from your National Secretary 
when he was over at our convention, saying that you were going 
to have a convention and would like to have as many Canadians 
come over as possible. I might say that if I can go back, or if 
we Canadians can go back with the same information and the 
same impressions that we received from your convention that we 
had the privilege of attending last February, it will do our Canadian 
paper trade a great deal of good, because we all feel that the 
impressions that we received at your convention at that time were 
the means of saving the situation in the paper trade in Canada. 
As you all remember, at that convention nearly every person who 
came to it came to the convention in the attitude of “We will wait 
and see what is going to take place.” They did not know whether 
there was going to be a break in price or ‘whether prices were 
going to be maintained. Fortunately the prices were maintained, 
and every person went away from that convention with that firm 
attitude and optimistic view that things were not going to break. 
We took those impressions over to Canada, and it was the means 
of saving our situation over there, because, as Mr. Martin has 
just said, whatever takes place over here is immediately reflected 
in our market in Canada. 

We have a small Association. It extends from Vancouver to 
Halifax, and in that Association we have every paper merchant 
in Canada, with the exception of two, as members of our Asso- 
ciation, so you will see we are pretty completely organized, and I 
wish to state we are working closely with the mills today, closer 
than ever before, and it is only through that close association that 
we have with the mills that we are going to pull through at this 
period. I do not feel that we as paper merchants have any right 
to even think of cancellation of orders. The mills have supplied 
us and kept us through a period of three or four years, and it was 
very difficult for them to do so, to supply their very many cus- 
tomers. You have got your share of their goods. They stood by 
you in that period. You should stand by them, and you should 
not think of cancellation of orders. The mills will be prepared, 
no doubt, to assist you if you want to defer shipment for a period. 
They will do that for you. But give them a fair chance of doing 
that, and do not think of cancelling orders. The paper merchants 
have all had a period of three or four years of good business. 
You can stand two or three months of easing off in the trade. Do 
not try to force it too hard. If you are going to try to force 
your business too much at the present time you are going to create 
those breaks that we want to avoid. We have our Mills Relation- 
ship Committee that co-operates with our mills, and just recently 
we have had them give us a uniform spread on such lines as book 
paper. They were quite ready and willing to accede to our re- 
quest, because they are beginning to feel more every day that 
the paper merchant is their legitimate channel of distribution, 
and we are working closer along that line today in Canada than 
ever before. We certainly hope that we shall be able to go back 
from this convention with the impression that you are going to 
remain firm, you are not going to have any landslides, because 
if you have a landslide we shall have it. If you remain firm our 
market remains firm, too. Thank you. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the next subject to be taken up is 
“Credit Conditions and Business Expansion.” This subject is to 
be discussed by a young man who has somewhat of an honor 


‘ thrust upon him. We have four subjects to be considered. Three 


of them are to be handled by ex-presidents of the Association. 
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or the fourth, we have gone out and picked one of the younger 
generation. Mr. Ward of Philadelphia, 

GeorceE W. Warp: Unlike many of the people with whom I 
have talked, or whose published expressions I have read—I am 
NOT of the opinion that this country is on the verge of a business 
«collapse, 

I believe that the period of business reaction, which, apparently, 
wwe have already entered, was as certain to follow the period of 
unusual expansion as day is certain to follow night. I believe 
that we are on a much firmer foundation than we were six, eight, 
or perhaps ten months ago. And I believe that if we keep our 
heads, conduct our business along safe and conservative lines, 
eliminating the chances incident to an over-extended condition, 
‘we shall not only give ample protection to our business interests as 
they exist today, but in so doing we shall prepare the basis for 
«conducting a healthy, normal business next year, and the next 
year, and so on indefinitely. 

In direct refutation to any existing impression that the founda- 
‘tions of this country’s business are built on the quicksands of a 
‘war-time prosperity, allow me to submit a few facts—not theories 
that I have come across in the preparation of this paper. 

The United States is the richest country in the world. Its bank 
deposits exceed by billions the combined bank deposits of the 
whole world outside of this country. Before the war we owed 
other nations five billion dollars; we have not only paid this debt, 
but foreign nations now owe us ten billion dollars and we hold 
the largest gold reserve of any nation in the world. 

Of the world’s wheat supply we produce 24 per cent. 

Cotton 60 per cent 


“ “ 


Automobiles 

Looking back over the last twenty years I find that the. country’s 
population has increased 35 per cent; that the nation’s wealth is 
5% times as great, and that the wealth per capita has increased 
from $1,165 to $4,700. There is twice as much gold in circulation; 
and the deposits in National Banks have multiplied. themselves 
seven times. Bank clearances have increased from 84% billion 
dollars to over 400 billion. The total imports and exports for 1920 
exceed 13 billion dollars, six times what they were in 1900. The 
production of coal, oil, iron, copper, farm products, so forth, have 
all increased in like proportion. 

Now can any man review these figures and still harbor a doubt 
as to the solidity of American business? It is true that certain 
“commodities have met with severe declines—silk, leather, rubber, 
cotton, wool,—all of these have been hard hit; but in each case 
the reaction experienced appeared to be in approximate proportion 
to the overproduction. 

Prices are bound to come down and there is no good reason 
to believe that paper will be an exception. Can we not look upon 
the situation as did the Irishman who fell from a fourth story 
window? As he crashed to, the pavement, a passerby hurried to 
iis assistance, and after helping him to his feet inquired as to 
the extent of his injuries, to which the badly shaken-up Irishman 
replied: “I’m not much hurt, and besides—I was coming down 
anyway.” And so it is with prices, they are coming down any- 
way, and knowing that this adjustment is bound to be, it is far 
more desirable to arrive by way of the stairs rather than to drop 
from the window like the Irishman. 

It is the important duty of each one of us to put our respective 
houses in order. This means that our inventories must be properly 
‘proportioned, and-our stocks of merchandise neither too high nor 


too Tow. It means that our borrowitig should be carefully ar- 
ranged in order to prevent embarrassment in the event of a tem- 
porary lull in sales and collections, And lastly, it means that the 
granting of credit be confined to only those who actually deserve it, 
in order to prevent an over-extended condition. 

Credit conditions, as they pertain to the relations of the paper 
merchant and the banker, present no problem—or at. least very 
few—to the merchant who has conducted his business properly, The 
banker today fully realizes that paper is a very necessary com- 
modity, especially in view of the various preferences granted the 
industry during the war period, Unlike other important commo- 
dities, such as wool, leather, or cotton, paper consumers cannot 
withdraw from the market. The average man or woman under 
the press of necessity can go for a considerable period drawing 
on his or her stock of clothing, or by continuing to have shoes 
repaired. With paper, it is different. Investigation has shown 
that except for isolated cases, paper is seldom stocked and as a 
rule is consumed as quickly as it is bought. (Furthermore, the 
average consumer is forced to resort to a more extensive use of 
printing paper when in a market that calls for extra sales effort. 
As a consequence it is apparent that a curtailment in the consump- 
tion of paper to any similar degree as in those other lines of mer- 
chandise is impossible. 

The paper merchant sells three classes of consumers, The 
first, and by far the largest class, ts the printer, Thanks to the 
very excellent educational work and cost system of the United 
Typothetae of America, the printer who does not discount is quite 
the exception to the rule. Taken as a class, he will not be greatly 
influenced by adverse conditions, even though they should seriously 
affect his customer. ‘This is due to the fact that his accounts re- 
ceivable are so widely spread that the individual failure will in no 
way injure his credit standing to any great extent. During the 
war, the commercial printer did not buy extensively of printing 
machinery and he has therefore incurred but little debt in the pur- 
chase of equipment, and a great deal of his previous indebtedness 
has naturally been liquidated in the past four years. 

The second class of accounts takes in the publisher, who has been . 
greatly strengthened through the enormous increase in the volume 
of advertising and a reasonable advance in the rates. In practically 
all cases the increase in his: income has kept pace with the increase 
in cost of his labor, paper and other items entering into the cost of 
production, Having once established the new prices, the publisher 
will hardly be expected to go back to the old inadequate basis, and 
as the prices of the commodity he uses recede, his margin of riet 
profits will not recede in like proportion. 

The third class—those who buy wrapping papers and twine—is 
interesting only to the houses who handle the coarse papers, This 
third class represents an excellent credit risk because the average 
account is not over $100, In the event of accounts of this charac- 
ter getting into -difficulties, we ‘all know that it is customary to 
retire these small claims rather than be bothered with a number of 
them at a possible creditor’s. settlement, 

If the paper merchant really has any credit problems, they are in 
his relationship between himself and the paper manufacturer, Be- 
fore the war, 9 per cent. of the mill purchases were billed at 3 per 


~ cent—30 days from date of arrival at‘ destination. “These terms, 


due to the pressure of a sellér’s market, were changed to,3 per cent. 
—thirty days date of shipment, and in some cases even a shorter 
time was established. There were even instances where the dis- 
count rate dropped from three to two per cent., and other instances 
where purchases were placed on a net basis. As the average 
time expiring between the date of shipment leaving the mill and its 
arrival at destination has been twénty-eight’days, the paper mer- 
chant has practically been paying sight-drafts for his goods—in fact 
in many localities the sight-draft would have been much more ad= 
vantageous to him. The paper manufacturers are certainly familiar 


-with the fact thatthe distributors cannot bill“ fheircustomers -tintil 
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the goods arrive, and having this knowledge they must certainly 
realize that such terms are a great hardship and a positive injustice 
to the merchant, 

It is my impression that as we return to normal conditions 
the relations between the manufacturer and merchant will become 
closer. Indeed, they are becoming closer each year through the co- 
operation of the American Pulp and Paper Association and the 
National Trade Paper Association, and it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that these conditions, which are certainly not in the best inter- 
ests of both associations, will undoubtedly disappear. 

Reckless prosperity can never become permanent, and a close 

study of business statistics indicates that every such period is fol- 
lowed by a depression. Likewise, there has never been a period of 
depression that has not been followed by general business activity 
and high market prices. In other words, there is bound to be a 
reaction to both of these abnormal conditions. It is quite apparent 
that whoever was responsible for the statement that “We cannot 
stand prosperity” was quite right, for in every case throughout the 
country’s business history a period of prosperity has always been 
the forerunner of a period of inflation and excessive expansion. 
’ To my mind there is no undue expansion today in the paper in- 
dustry, and if it exists in the near future to any harmful extent 
I feel safe in predicting that it will be due to lack of foresight on 
the part of the paper merchant and the paper manufacturer. 

Certainly, it is the duty of every merchant to keep a proper 
record of merchandise turnover so that his ordering does not mis- 
lead the manufacturer in the study of his statistical records which 
might incorrectly reflect the future consumption possibilities, For 
instance, if a merchant should take his January, February and 





Hermann Wandrowsky, a Berlin chemist, has invented a new 
process by which he claims he can make paper as waterproof as 
leather. He has obtained a patent on his invention. The new 
waterproof paper, which he calls Wandrit, is to be used as a 
substitute for leather, including soles, as a substitute for oi!cloth, 
as a waterproof wrapper and as yarn to be woven into waterproof 
coats and cloaks, thus supplying the cheapest kind of raincoats. 

The inventor, in showing his samples to a number of interested 
manufacturers and experts, said: 


“It has been known for some time that you can make paper 
waterproof by coating it with cellulose solutions, such as zapon and 
cellon lacquer. That is, you could make the paper’s surface water - 
tight for a time. In other words, the paper had a waterproof 
coating. As soon as the coating wore off, the waterproof character 
of the paper had disappeared. When you replaced the thick solu- 
tion by a thin one, the fluid would penetrate into the paper proper, 
but it took many baths before the paper would become water- 
proof. Those many baths involved a heavy loss of valuable 
solvents that would evaporate during the tedious process of 
impregnation. 

“All those obstacles and difficulties are removed by the process 
just patented. My invention is based on adding cellulose nitrate 
or acetate, such as still retain the unmodified structure, in undis- 
solved form, to the paper stock in the pulper, and use the mixture 
in paper making. The result is a paper which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from any ordinary product of the paper mill, as far as 
looks go. After the paper has dried, a small amount of a solvent 
is applied which causes the added fibers, imbedded between the 
paper fibres, to dissolve. After the dissolvent has evaporated, the 
dissolved fibres form an inpenetrable cement holding the paper 
fibres in its grip. What is thus produced is comparable to a 
celluloid film in which paper fibres are imbedded. It is flexible, 
dilatable, smooth and hard to break. 

“To still more increase the flexibility of the product certain 





A NEW PROCESS MAKING PAPER WATERPROOF 


March tonnage in the month of January, whether from thought of 
enhancement in value or for other reasons, and take no tonnage in 
the months of February and March, it would undoubtedly have a 
tendency to create a condition of over-production. 

The mills would naturally conclude that the order for a three- 
months’ period indicated the market’s possibilities for the one 
month, and consequently a policy that permits ordering in this 
way is destructive. 

The tremendous price decline that has taken place in connection 
with silk, leather, rubber, cotton and wool would not have been 
nearly as serious were it not for the combination of over-stock and 
over-production. I do not believe that this condition would have 
occurred had the manufacturers and merchants co-operated in de- 
termining the market’s possibilities, and as a result those commodi- 
ties are being sold today regardless of cost. Hundreds of concerns 
who have served well in the past, will be out of business as the 
price of their lack of foresight, and no one—not even the con- 
sumer—will profit to any great extent. 

In conclusion, I do not feel that we are in a condition that will 
show a permanent depression providing ordinary judgment is used. 
lf the distributors do not correctly reflect conditions to the manu- 
facturer, or if in spite of reports indicating the market’s absorbative 
possibilities the manufacturer over-produces, there is a possibility 
of.seriously unsettled conditions in the entire paper trade. I be- 
lieve, however, that in the year of 1921 there will be consumed and 
used more paper than in any previous year, and I am sure that the 
good, sound judgment of the men associated in the paper industry 
‘will be able to cope with any unexpected situation that may arise. 
Of this I am confident. 


ingredients may be added which will make it as tough as shoe 
leather. It may be used in the manufacture of pocketbooks, bags, 
trunks, harness, book covers, covers on upholstered furniture, etc. 

“Wandrit can be produced in any color or shade in the original 
process of manufacture. It may also be dyed, and the dye will 
penetrate from the right to wrong side of it. Thus it will not 
show the bare paper when the surface is worn off. It will be 
serviceable until the goods themselves are wholly worn through. 

“Board is produced in like manner, and will form an excellent 
substitute for sole leather and even belting. Wandrit made of pure 
white material will supply the ideal collar and cuff, always clean 
and ever washable. It is predicted that it will take some time 
before any collars and cuffs made of Wandrit will show any 
wear. Wandrit, furthermore, is an excellent substitute for oil- 
cloth. When placed on a table it will look almost like table linen. 
Cheaper grades can be used as watertight wrapping paper. 
Harder grades can be formed into bowls and basins, such as are 
used by photographers. 

“Finally, the same process may be applied when spinning yarns 
are made of paper stock. The fibres in the yarn are dissolved the 
same as in the case of plain Wandrit. They are then spun and 
woven. Thus an absolutely waterproof cloth is obtained, the ideal 
goods for raincoats. These coats can be worn as overcoats as 
well, and come in handy whenever it rains. 

“The dissolvent which evaporates can be collected from the 
air, converted back into a fluid and used over again, which means 
an important economy.” 


Paper Shortage in Spain 
Maprip, November 9, 1920.—The leading authors of Spain have 
sent a petition to the government, asking it to acquire paper for 
book printing abroad and sell it to the publishers at cost price. 
Otherwise, they declare, Spanish literature will disappear from 
the market. 
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Paper sizing—new method for determining the size fastness 
of paper. 
Wochbl., Papierfabr. 1920, 39; Paper xxvi, No. 1, 1-2 (1920). 
SUBSTITUTES for. rosin. 
Paper Making xxix, No. 6, 214, 216 (June, 1911) ; xxx, No. 
9, 330-332 (Sept., 1911); Paper iii, No. 5, 32 (Apr. 19, 1911); 
C. A. v, 196. 
SUBSTITUTES for rosin. 
Papier-Ztg. xli, 103-104 (1916). 
SUNDERLAND, A. E. 
Proper order of adding furnish to beaters. 
Paper xx, No, 4, 13-16 (Apr. 4, 1917). 
SUTERMEISTER, E. 
Absorption of aluminium by fiber. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. xi, No. 24, 803-804 (Dec. 15, 1913). 
SwepisH NOTES on paper sizing. 
Paper xix, No. 7, 11-12 (Oct. 25, 1916). 
TESTING and improving rosin size. 
Paper v, No. 13, 12, 32 (Dec. 13, 1911). 
TESTING animal size. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. i, No. 6, 167-169 (Oct., 1913). 
TESTING for rosin glue and casein sizing. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. vii, No. 1, 44-46 (Jan., 1909). 
TESTING for sizing with iodine. 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem. xi, No. 10, 972 (Oct., 1919) ; Paper xxv, 
1106; Paper Maker lv, Intern. No, 43 (1918-1919). 
TESTING paper for glue sizing. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. vii, No. 10,289-290 (Oct. 1909); 
Paper Making xxviii, No. 3, 91 (Mar., 1909). 
TESTING talc for paper sizing. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. xi, No. 10, 338 (May 15, 1913); C. 
A. vii, 2306. 
TESTING the size fastness of paper. 
Paper xiv, No. 8, 19 (May 6, 1914). 
To Detect animal size in paper. 
Paper iv, No. 9, 28 (Aug. 16, 1911). 
To PrEvENT the foaming of sizings. 
Paper v, No. 9, 12 (Nov. 15, 1911). 
To PreveENT the foaming of sizings. 
Paper Maker xlviii, 503 (Oct. 1, 1914). 
TRAQUAIR, JOHN. 
Colloidal rosin in beater sizing. 
Paper xxvi, No. 5, 185-186 (Apr. 7, 1920); C. A. xiv, 2083. 
TRAQUAIR, JOHN. 
Function of starch in paper. 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind, xxix, No. 6, 323-329 (Mar. 31, 1910); 
Paper v, No. 5, 9-11 (Oct. 18, 1911); No. 7, 11-12 (Nov. 1, 
1911); Paper Making xxix, No. 2, 59 (Feb. 1910). 


TRAQUAIR, JOHN. 
Function of starch in beater sizing. 
Paper Maker lvi, No. 5, 444 (Nov. 1, 1918); Paper xxi, 
No. 23, 68, 70 (Feb. 13, 1918); Tech. Assoc. Papers, I, 43 
(1918). 
(Concluded on page 116) 
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CAMACHINE 18 HEAVY DUTY REWINDER 








BROOKLYN, N 
u.. $s 


“CAMACHINE” 18 is a Heavy Duty rugged machine, especially designed for Paper 
and Board Mill requirements. 
“CAMACHINE” 18 produces.Rewound Rolls of any diameter desired and any width from 6 inches up. 
SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT FEATURES 


1. “Cameron Principle” of Slitting, . Perfect Power Control, 

2. New Automatic Roll Separators, . Massive strength, 

3. Unlimited Speed—2000 feet per minute if required, . Fool-proof operation, 

4. Wide range width and diameter rewound rolls, Handles anything from Tissue to Board. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, Builders 
Plant and Show Room: Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE SIZING OF PAPER: A READING LIST 


(Concluded from page 114) 


TRAQUAIR, JOHN. 
Starch and starch sizing in papermaking. 
Paper xxvi, No. 3, 93-96 (March 24, 1920); C. A. xiv, 
2083. 
Use of casein in sizing. 
Papierfabr. x, 1065, 1093, 1121 (1912). 
Use of rosin size with feculose. 
Paper Maker 1, 616 (Dec. 1, 1915). 
Use of sulfate of magnesia. 
Paper v, No. 1, 28 (Sept. 20, 1911). 
VaIns, A. DE 
New theories of vegetable sizing. 
La Papeterie, 1911, special No., 81-88. 
VAINS, A. DE 
Sulfate of alumina in the sizing process. 
Paper iv, No. 13, 11 (Sept. 13, 1911). 
VoRABERGER, ALEX. R. 
Most suitable paper sizing. 
Papier-Ztg. xxxix, No. 40, 1343-1344 (May 17, 1914). 
WAGNER, PAUL 
Paper testing. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. xlvi, 235-238, 425-428, 621-623, 659- 
660 (1915); C. A. x, 525. 
War TIME substitutes. 
Papierfabr. xiv, 154-155 (1916); C. A. x, 2404. 
WEICHETT, A. 
Deodorizing certain sized papers. 
Papier-Ztg. xxvi, No. 61, 2299 (1901); J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
xx, 1014. 
WERNER, EGMONT. 
Chemistry of papermaking. Rosin. 
Paper TRADE JouRNAL xlvi, No. 18, 42, 46 (Apr. 30, 1908). 
WHAT MANY do not know. 
Papierfabr. xvii, No. 31, 788-789 (1919). 
Woop Rosin for papermaking. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. xliv, No. 8, 664-667 (1913). 
Worn on sizing. 
Paper Maker lv, Intern. No., 46 (1918-1919). 
Wrepe, H. 
Corn starch as sizing for writing paper. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. xliii, 1004 (1912); Paper vi, No. 13. 
15 (1912); Wochbl. Papierfabr. vliv, 835-841; No. 23, 2077- 
2078; No. 25, 2406-2407 (1913); Papier-Ztg. No. 27-28, 995, 
1027 (1913). 
Wrepe, H. 
Question of sizing paper. 
Paper v, No. 7, 23-24, 30 (Nov. 1, 1911). 
WUNDER, J. 
The sizing of paper. 
Chem.-Ztg. xv, 702-703 (1891); J. Soc. Chem. Ind. xi, 52. 
Worster, C. 
Use of sodium bisulfate in paper sizing. 
Papier-Ztg. xxviii, 1896-1897 (1903); 5th. Intern. Congr. 
Appl. Chem. II, 692-693 (1903); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. i, No. 
5, 141 (Sept., 1903); J. Soc. Chem. Ind. xxii, 878. 
Wyatt, J. W. 
Sizing paper with rosin. 
Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., 1887, paper 2285; J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
vii, 132. 
ZSCHOKHE, BRUNO. 
The yellowing of paper. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. xliv, 2976-2981, 3165-3168; C. A. vii, 
3661. 


APPENDIX. 

The following list of abbreviations are in addition to those al- 
ready published as an appendix to Contribution No. 16: 
ANALYST. 

Analyst, The. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 
Ltd., 2, 4, 6, 8, Orange St., Leicester Square, London, W. C. 2, 
England. 

Cuem. IND. 

Chemische Industrie, Die. Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 

Zimmerstr. 94, Berlin, S. W., Germany. 
CHEM. Rev. Fett-HaArz-Inp. 

Chemische Revue ueber die Fett und Harz-Industrie. Hol- 

land & Josenhans, Lindenstrasse 13, Stuttgart, Germany. 
CHEM. TRADE J. 

Chemical Trade Journal and Chemical Engineer, The. 265 

Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. 
Cuem, Wor tp. 
Chemical World, The. J. & A. Churchill, 7 Great Marl- 
borough St., London, England. 
CHEM.-ZTG. 
Chemiker-Zeitung. Otto v. Halem, Céthen, Germany. 
DINGLER’s POLYT J. 

Dingler’s polytechnisches Journal, Richard Dietze, Verlags- 

buchhandlung, Berlin, W. 66, Germany. 
Mitt. Ker. MATERIAL, 

Mitteilungen aus dem k6niglichen Materialpriifungsant zu 
Berlin-Lichterfelde West. Julius Springer, 23-24 Link-Str., 
Berlin W. 9, Germany. 

MITT. TECH. GEWERBE. 

Mittheilungen des technologischen Gewerbe-Museums. Sec- 

tion fiir Holz-Industrie, Vienna, Austria. 
PAPER AND PULP. 

Paper and Pulp. Clayton Beadle and H. P. Stevens, London, 

England. 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Paper Industry, The. Edward B. Fritz, 356 Monadnock 

Block, Chicago, Ill. 
PAPER MILL. 

Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News, The. L. D. Post, P. O. 

Box 592, New York City. 
Proc. Inst. Crviz Ena. 

Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, London, 

England. 
SEIFENFABR. 

Seifenfabrikant, Der. Julius Springer, 23-24 Link-Str., Ber- 

lin W. 9, Germany. 
Tecnu, Assoc. PAPERS. 

Technical Association (of the Pulp and Paper Industry) 
Papers. Thomas, J. Keenan, Secretary, Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


Empire State Forest Products’ Meeting 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Empire State Forest Prod- 
ucts Association will take place in Utica on Thursday, December 
2, at the Hotel Utica. The general subject of the addresses will 
be a State Forest ‘Policy, and it is urged that all timberland own- 
ers and operators in the State of New York, whether members 
of the Association or not, attend the meeting in order that a 
definite policy of forestry for the State of New York may be 
agreed upon by those principally interested therein. There will 
be the usual banquet in the evening. The business to be transacted 
includes the election of officers and directors. 
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EARS of specializing in the manu- 


facture of Blotting Papers cer- 
Our Other 


tainly makes us qualified to determine 
Brands Are— what constitutes high quality in Ab- 


ALBEMARLE sorbent Papers. Blotting Paper manu- 
ENAMELED facture is our hobby and we have devel- 


The Best for Color and oped this hobby to the highest state of 
Litho. Work. Highly 


Absorptive. efficiency, consistent with the produc- 
ALBEMARLE tion of high grade Absorbent Papers. 
HALFTONE For attractive design, exquisite color, 


A High Finish Regular Blot- and best of all, Service, our fancy blot- 
ter for Color and Litho. 


Work—Absorptive tings are without comparison. 
HOLLYWOOD We Sell to Wholesale Dealers Only 
RELIANCE —Write for Samples and Prices. 
ELDORADO 
VIENNA MOIRE 


DIRECTOIRE The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 


Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 
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CANADIAN BUSINESS ABROAD 
HELD UP BY POOR CONDITIONS 


Banks Are Very Chary About Commitments to Various Foreign 
Countries Because of the Uncertain Financial Conditions 
in the Particular Countries—Representatives of Swedish 
Paper Mills Visit Canada and the United States to Keep 
Themselves in Touch With Developments on This Con- 
tinent—Clarke Bros. to Make Fibre Shipping Cases— 
Nova Scotia Mill Nears Completion. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontTrEAL, Que., November 15, 1920.—Although the pulp and 
paper industry is possibly the least affected of any industry by 
the financial conditions now prevailing, still the unsettled outlook 
is having its effect: For instance, the paper companies in Canada 
have been doing business with India, Australia, Cuba, South 
Africa, and some of the South American republics, and still more 
business is offered. But this business is now being held up owing 
to the uncertain financial conditions in these particular countries. 
The banks are very chary in regard to commitments in these 
countries. The reason is that all-these countries have been sending 
enormous quantities of exports to London and London is not 
buying at the present time. Some shipments of paper that would 
otherwise go forward are being held up as a consequence. 


Swedish Paper Men Looking Over the Field 

Recently representatives of the Canadian paper mills visited 
Sweden and other Scandinavian countries with a view to seeing 
what position the paper mills there were in, and the prospects 
of their re-entering the world’s markets. During the past week 
or so, representatives of Swedish mills have been visiting Canada 
and the United States to keep themselves abreast of developments 
on this continent, and incidently look over the field, with a 
view to taking advantage of the American market. These repre- 
sentatives are Carl Wahren and Alfred Bywall, managing director 
and superintendent, respectively, of the Holman Company, the 
largest news print manufacturers in Sweden. In Montreal these 
gentlemen were entertained by G. F. Steele and other officials of 
Canadian Export Paper Company, and they also visited the paper 
mills at Grand "Mere, Shawinigan Falls, Berlin, N. H., and Millin- 
ocket, Me. They expressed themselves as greatly impressed with 
Canada’s resources and also expressed astonishment at the 
enormous quantities of wood at Shawinigan Falls and Millinocket. 
It is understood that they hope to increase their trade with the 
United States. 

New Paper Mill for Glen Falls, N. B. 

A. C. McIntyre, formerly of Montreal, president of Clarke 
Bros., Limited, Bear River, N. S., has announced that his com- 
pany has concluded the purchase of the large building at Glen 
. Falls, formerly used by the Ford Motor Company, of Canada, 
and owned by Hon. William Pugsley, Lieutenant-Governor of 
New Brunswick. The building, which is one of the most modern 
structures of its kind in Canada, with railway connection, is to 
be used by the new owners for the manufacture of fibre shipping 
cases. The pulp will be brought from the large plant of the 
Clarke Brothers, at Bear River, across the Bay of Fundy, landed 
at this port and taken to the Glen Falls plant immediately. 
Preparations for the installation of the new machinery will begin 
next Monday." The machinery will be installed by January, and 
the manufacturing will be well under way by the first of May. 
Then twenty men and girls will be employed. 

In addition to this industry, the company of which Mr. McIntyre 
is president, is to build a paper mill at the Glen Falls site, for 
the manufacture of heavier grades of paper, and this mill, the 


cotistruction of which will be started in the spring, will employ 
one hundred more hands. Daniel MacLarety, superintendent of 
the J. R. Booth mills in Ottawa, and a leading expert in his line 
of business, has been appointed superintendent of the St. Johg 
industry and will come here soon. 


Altogether, Mr. McIntyre said, the new industry will be the 
biggest thing of its kind in Canada. A large part of the com- 
pany’s market will be in England and Australia, and there will 
consequently be much shipping of their output from this port. 
A large number of butter boxes will be sent to Australia. The 
company considers the situation an admirable one for its busi- 
ness, particularly in view of the fact that it will be able to secure 
hydro-electric power as a result of the local government’s water 
power development plants, 

The paper mill company, to do business here has been capitalized 
at $5,000,000, and Hon. Mr. Pugsley is to be a member of the 
board of directors. The main company is under the following 
board: A. G. McIntyre, president; W. G. Clarke, chairman and 
treasurer; W. W. Clarke, secretary; Charles T. Starke, of John 
Starke & Co., Toronto; H. A. Green, managing director of the 
Banker’s Bond Company, Toronto; Alexander Fasken, a director 
of the Provincial Paper Mills directors. Mr. Fasken is the com- 
pany’s solicitor. 


Nova Scotia Mill Nears Completion 

The new buildings which Clarke Brothers, Limited, have had 
under way at Bear River, N. S., are now nearing completion and 
the machinery is being rushed forward and set up as fast as it 
arrives. The company was much hampered last fall on account 
of the wet season and on account of the extreme cold winter, 
which was the severest experienced in the last forty years, and 
which prevented the carrying on of the work for four months’ 
time. 

W. G. Clarke, the chairman of the board, points out that the 
enlargements now under way should double the profits of the 
company. 

“As far as our pulp mill is concerned,” he adds, “the delays 
have been beneficial to the company, for during this period the 
permanent shortage in kraft pulp has become more accentuated, 
and has brought home to us more forcibly the wisdom of increas- 
ing the output of our mill. During this same period there have 
become available certain rights and improvement in the manufac- 
ture of kraft pulp, which the board fortunately has been able to 
acquire and which will greatly enhance the quality of the output 
of the mill. The original mill was at the rate of thirty tons per 
day. The extension we.are now installing with the additional 
equipment which we have purchased, will give us a capacity of 
fifty tons per day. Although we have been able to almost double 
the capacity of our mill, we only found it necessary to increase 
our indebtedness by $250,000, making our total indebtedness $1,250,- 
000, which will more than complete these additions and improve- 
ments and provide such working capital as is required to carry 
on under this intended programme. The additional finances have 
been arranged.” 


Riordon Brothers’ Profits Increased 

Profits of the Riordon Company, Limited, for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year, July 1 to September 30, are stated to be in 
excess of $1,600,000. At the time the company was formed, the 
estimated earnings were at the rate of $5,000,000 per annum, 
while the present showing would indicate earnings in excess of 
$6,000,000 for the year. 

The company is favorably situated in respect to its market, as 
it is understood that the market for pulp shows every indication 
of strengthening around the end of the year, especially for 
bleached sulphite pulp. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Obituary 


Arthur F, Robertson 


RicHMonD, Va. November 11, 1920.—Arthur~F. Robertson, 
who for fifteen years has been secretary and treasurer of the Alber- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company, and who has been con- 
nected with the company in various capacities for twenty-nine 
years, died yesterday at the Johnston-Willis Hospital ‘in this city, 
after a very brief illness. Mr. Robertson was honored and be- 
loved by all of his business associates. His long connection with 
the paper trade won for him many friends throughout the country, 
and he was greatly esteemed by all who knew him because of his 
noble character and business integrity. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS ABROAD 
(Continued from page 118) 


Carl Riordon, president of the Riordon Company, Limited, 

when seen in reference to the report that prices would shortly 
‘be increased for bleached sulphite pulp, made the announcement 
that the market for bleached sulphite is in a very healthy condi- 
tion. Mr. Riordon also stated that the company is now accepting 
contracts for 1921 at prices equal to the highest contract prices 
received in 1920. . 
Saguenay Company Doing Well 

It is stated here that earnings of the Saguenay Pulp and Power 
Company, Limited, are running away ahead of expectations, the 
net for the first nine months being in excess of $3,000,000, indicat- 
ing full $4,000,000 for the year. The improvement is a result of 
higher prices both for groundwood and sulphite pulp, as well as 
to a liberal saving in the operations of the Chandler sulphite mill, 
where it is said that a saving in coal consumption of as much 
as 50 tons per day has been made. ”: 

A further rumor associates the company wiih Price Brothers 
in a possible merger through which could be settled the dispute 
regarding certain water powers, besides which other economies 
would be effected. It will be remembered, however, that Sir 
William Price recently denied that the company were concerned 
in any merger negotiations. 


Dryden Paper Company Makes Good Showing 
Dyrden Pulp and Paper Company, one of the latest pulp and 
paper reorganizations on the market here, is reported to be making 


an excellent showing. Current returns from the mills’ indicate 
that the company is at present earning at the rate of $6 per share 
on its common stock, after making allowance for interest on bonds 
and debentures. 

Production is in excess of the amount estimated at the time 
of the recent stock issue. As the capital of the company consists 
of 100,000 shares of common stock, the earnings at the present 
rate would amount to fully $600,000 per annum. 

The output mentioned is on the basis of existing plant, without 
taking into consideration the improvements and extensions which 
are to be carried out through the expenditure of the new capital 
and which are to double the output 6f the company. The. com- 
pany’s products consist of kraft pulp and paper, boxboard and 
building paper, for all of which a large and growing market exists 
in the Canadian West and the Central States. 


Six New Machines for Wayagamack 

Plans for the extension of the kraft paper capacity of the 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company of Three Rivers, Que., 
are well under way, although serious delays have occurred in 
the making of the machines in England. One of these is on the 
water and a second one is promised before the close of navigation. 
These two will be in operation early in the spring and will increase 
the output by fifteen tons a day each of the kraft paper. Then 


four more will be received some time, it is expected, before the 
middle of 1921, which, with an increase of the capacity of the 
present machines by some twenty tons a day, will give an added 
production of 100 tons, or a total of paper of 175 tons a day, 
The pulp machines will be increased in capacity to provide suffi- 
cient for the new machines, and still leave the present surplus for 
sale of about 110 to 115 tons a day. 

The special meeting of the shareholders called for December 9 
will receive the recommendation of the directors for a doubling 
of the shares from 50,000 to 100,000, and at the same time an 
announcement may be made as to the price at which the additional 
50,000 shares will be offered to holders of stock. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasurncron, D.:C., November 17, 1920.—The purchasing officer 
of the Government Printing Office will open bids on November 
22 for 15,400 pounds (100 reams) of 38 x 48—154 pounds double- 
coated book paper. 

The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office has 
received the following bids for 56,100 pounds (550 reams) of 
pink, melon, buff, Quaker drab, green and gray, 21x31—102 pounds, 
Bristol board: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, at 16% cents per 
pound; The Old Dominion Paper Company, at $.1898. 

125,000 pounds of 22% x 28%—100 pounds yellow Bristol board; 
Champion Coated Paper Company, at 16% cents per pound; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, at $.1395, and R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, at 16% cents. 

Bids will be opened at the printing office on November 19 for 
39,550 pounds (1300 reams) of various sizes, white and yellow 
writing paper and for 7,650 pounds of 21 x 31—102 pounds, yellow 
Bristol board. ' 

The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office will 
open bids on November 19 for 3,600 pounds (200 reams) 16x21 
—No. 20, Fine White Glazed Bond Paper; 10,000 pounds (200 
reams) 25 x 38—50 pounds, White Antique Printing Paper. 

The Whitaker Paper Company has been awarded the contract 
by the Purchasing Officer of the Government Printing Office for 
furnishing 60,000 pounds (2.000 reams) of 21% x 32%4—No. 16 
high M. F. white writing paper at $.1585 per pound, bids for 
which were opened on November 1. 

The Southworth Company will furnish 1,775 pounds of 18x 23 
—No. 32 white ledger paper at $.44 per pound, bids for which were 
opened on November 3. 

The Purchasing Officer of the Government Printing Office has 
received the following bids for 53,750 pounds (1,100 reams) of 
white and blue writing paper; Whiting-Patterson Company, at 
$.27% and $.27%; Carew Manufacturing Company, at $.25 and 
$.26; Aetna Paper Company, at $.2783 and $.2884; Old Dominion 
Paper Company, at $.2624, $.2424 and $.27 (for white) and $.2724, 
$.2524 and $.27 (for blue); Dobler & Mudge, at $.24% and $.23% 
(for white) and $25% and $.24%4 (for blue); Maurice O’Meara 
Company, at $.23 for white; Graham Paper Company, at $.27 and 
$.28; D. L. Ward Company, at $.387 and $.399; American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, at $.2787 and $.2887; and Strathmore Paper 
Company, at $.31 and $.32. 

5,050 pounds (100 reams) of 21 x 32—No. 28 white ledger paper; 
American Writing Paper Company, at $449 per pound; Carew 
Manufacturing Company, at $.47; Whitaker Paper Company, at 
$.4465; Strathmore Paper Company, at $.43; and R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, at $.45. 

1,095 pounds of 21 x 32%—No. 60 green ledger paper; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, at $.47 per pound; and Carew Manufac- 
turing Company, at $.50. 

Bids will be opened at the Printing Office on November 19 for 
1,000,000 pounds of 22 x 28—100 pounds, green Bristol board. 
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SMALL PAPER ROLLS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


We Make 


ADDING MACHINE ROLLS MAILING MACHINE ROLLS 
CASH REGISTER ROLLS AUTOGRAPH ROLLS 
Pipe TAPE TIME CLOCK ROLLS 
Sys Aaa PaO aaa. 
TIRE WRAP CARPET TISSUE 
BED WRAP ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 
BACKING PAPER AUTOMATIC REGISTERS 


DOMESTIC OR EXPORT PACKING 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., Inc. 


Paper of Every Description 
526-528 CHERRY STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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EDDY MILL AT THREE RIVERS 
NOW NEARING COMPLETION 


The Great Plant, When Completed, Will BeEquipped With 
Four Cylinder Board Machines—The First ‘Machine, 
Already Installed and in Successful Operation, Is 320 
Feet Long and 126 Inches Wide—An Exact Duplicate 
of the Machine Is Completed and Will Be Delivered and 
Installed in December—lIn Fifteen Years Its Capital Has 
Increased from $18,500 to $10,000,000. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KataMazoo, Mich., November 15, 1920.—With every available 
workman possible to secure hustling on the job, Contractor 
H. L. Vanderhorst is making ‘strenuous efforts to get the 
mammoth stock house of the Eddy Paper Company’s Three 
Rivers plant enclosed before winter sets in. The storage space is 
badly needed at this time, for with the big machine in opera- 
tion, great supplies of raw material must be housed to secure 
an unbroken production of the finished container board, the 
chief product of the new mill. : 

The new stock house will be strictly fireproof, only rein- 
forced concrete and brick being used in the construction. It 
is to be 162 by 372 feet in dimensions, partially three floors 
and partially five floors in height. The second unit, which 
will be erected immediately on the completion of the present 
structure, will be 140 by 372 feet in dimensions, thus providing 
a storage plant, 302 by 372 feet over all and with a total of 
approximately 500,000 square feet of floor space, the largest 
structure of the kind in the Middle West. 


What the New Plant Will Be Like 


The great plant of the Eddy Paper Company has progressed 
far enough in construction to give a fair idea of its ultimate 
magnitude and proportions. The architectural and engineering 
work was done by Billingham & Cobb, of Kalamazoo, and in- 
sures a mill in every way modern and efficient. All the build- 
ings are strictly fireproof, brick, reinforced concrete and steel 
being used exclusively. Additional protection against fire 
hazard is provided through a sprinkler system, the Grinnell 
head type and installed by the United States Construction 


126-1IncH CYLINDER MACHINE INSTALLED IN THE NEW PLANT OF THE Eppy PAPER ComPANY. 
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Company. The sprinklers are reinforced bya 100,000-gallon 
steel water tank, elevated 150 feet. 1 
‘To Have Four Cylinder Board Machines 


The mill proper, when completed, will be equipped with four 
cylinder board machines.. The first unit of the machine room, 
312 by 80 feet in dimensions, will be followed by a structure of 
like size and proportions. The first machine installed and now 
in successful operation, is 320 feet long and 126 inches wide. 
It is equipped with seven cylinders and an eighth can be added 
later if so desired. This machine has 103 dryers and is further 
equipped with the Sturtevant absorption system, which greatly 
assists in the drying processes. This mechanical leviathan was 
manufactured by the Beloit Iron Works and has production 
capacity of 100 tons of container board every 24 hours, 

An exact duplicate of this machine is completed and will 
be delivered and installed in December. 


Eight Beaters to Each Machine 


Provision is made for the installation of eight beating 
engines to each machine, or ultimately 32 in all. Sixteen 1,800- 
pound Dilts beaters are in the first unit. These beaters are 
electrically driven, a motor operating two beaters. There will 
also be 16 Shartle Brothers jordans, four to a machine, each 
jordan being direct connected to a motor. The present beater 
room, 80 by 210 feet in dimensions, is to be enlarged to 80 
by 310 feet to accommodate equipment for the four machines. 
The jordan room is 40 by 100 feet and is to be doubled in size. 

The finished container board is to be handled exclusively 
by overhead cranes and will be stored in the roll room, a 
spacious warehouse, 80 by 200 feet in size, and nearly 30 feet 
high. It is to be-extended in length by 100 feet. 

It is from this department the board passes into the great 
container box plant, 300 by 342 feet in dimensions. This di- 
vision has a 114 and a 72-inch paster, two Swift machines, 
which in a single operation slits, cuts and creases the board. 
They consume 80 tons of finished board a day. 

To Be Electrically Driven 


Every bit of machinery in the mill will be electrically driven, 
the juice being generated in the company’s power plant. The 
turbine room is 44 by 112 feet in dimensions and houses a 
2,000-horsepower General Electric steam turbine, also an aux- 
iliary 125-horsepower turbine, which will be used to operate 
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Fast Running Paper 
Machines and wherever superior 
quality and serviceability are de- 


manded is marked. 
These felts are woven endless— 


they are proof against the common 


troubles. 
Let us co-operate with you in 


attaining better results. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Piqua, Ohio, U. S. A. 


CHOP BEAN aK 
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Berent incorporations 


CaLirorNIA Paper Goops Company.—Capital stock, $250,000. 
Directors, P. J. Moseley, R. B. Atwell, J. L. Moon, H. F. Prince, 
S. M. Haskins. 

Frontier Woop Pup Corporation, Lockport, New York.—Manu- 
facturing wood pulp or paper, etc.; capital, $125,000. Incorporator: 
F. W. Roberts, Lockport, N. Y. 

TEHUANTEPEC LAND & LUMBER CorPoRATION, Dover, Delaware.— 
To own and cut timber lands; capital, $1,250,000. 

INTERNATIONAL PuLp & Propucts Corporation, Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Manufacture and sale of the products of annual plants; 
capital, $10,000,000. 


EDDY MILL NEARLY COMPLETED 
(Continued from page 122) 
the container plant if the big turbine is shut down. The: boiler 
house will have a battery of nine 300-horsepower Wickes 
boilers and three more will be added later. Murphy stokers, 
Green fuel economizers and Foster superheaters complete the 
equipment. A highly efficient coal handling system adds to 
the economy of the power plant. There is a concrete coal 
storage pit, 100 by 206 feet in dimensions, with a capacity of 
10,000 tons of coal. A well planned and equipped machine 
shop, 40 by 120 feet in dimensions, is one of the conveniences 
of the big plant. 
Future Development Plans 


The future development plans of the company call for the 
erection of a commodious office building on the main thorough- 
fare approaching the plant. There will also be a fine boarding 
club, capable of accommodating about 50 of the male em- 
ployees. The company also contemplates wrecking the old 
mill and erecting a new brick structure over the equipment 
now in regular use. In this connection, Charles E. Nelson, 
secretary and general manager of the company, related an 
interesting story to J. C. Hayward, who is handling the men of 
the Eddy Paper Company at this time, and a _ representative 
of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL, who visited the plant together. 


An Interesting Story 


“The 80-inch machine in use in the original Eddy plant was 
purchased from the French Paper Company, Niles,” said Mr. 
Nelson. “It was purchased by the late Jacob Gumbinsky and 
his son, Oscar, for junk. On inspection it was found good 
enough to be rebuilt.and used in a plant. The machine was 
installed here in 1906 and has been in constant use since, 
though of course completely rebuilt in the interim. 

“The original foundation, all wood, rotted out and the ma- 
chine was dismantled and stored out of doors while we built 
concrete piers for its support. It was at that time that Oscar 
Gumbinsky suggested that we abandon the Three Rivers plant 
and move the machine to the mill acquired in White Pigeon. 
I entertained a serious objection, remarking, ‘No, indeed, this 
is the lucky spot and right here this machine stays.’ 

“By concentrating on specialties for which there is a steadily 
growing demand, the old machine has been a steady profit 
maker and is still good enough so that we intend to build a 
new home for it.” 


Financial History of the Company 


At the present time the Eddy Paper Company has complete 
conversion plants from raw material to printed paper pack- 
ages at Three Rivers and White Pigeon, operating at those 
places three box board mills, two carton and shipping con- 
tainer factories and coating mill for making clay coated box- 


boards. The board mills now in operation produce 200 tons 
every 24 hours, and with the installation of the three machines 
ordered the total daily production will be 500 tons. 

The financial history of the Eddy Paper Company is even 
more impressive reading than the account of its industrial 
growth. This concern celebrates its 15th birthday January 
30, 1921. In the comparatively brief period of a decade and 
a half, the paid in capital has increased from $18,500 to ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, or 540 times the original amount. In 
addition to the payment of generous cash dividends, the com- 
pany has also been able to declare five stock dividends, aggre- 
gating 535 per cent on the stock totals at the various periods 
when these dividends were so declared. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Meets 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


KataMazoo, Mich., November 15, 1920.—Consolidation of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company and the Glendale Pulp 
and Paper Company was perfected at a stockholders’ meeting held 
Friday afternoon, November 12, in the Welfare hall of the Parch- 
ment Company. 

By the terms of the agreement reached the latter company passes 
out of existence, being absorbed by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company. 

Reports offered at the meeting showed that the present paid in 
capital of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company was 
$1,000,000 with a surplus of over a million in addition. Of the 
surplus, $850,000 was converted to capital stock and a stock dividend 
of 60 per cent was paid to Vegetable Parchment stockholders. The 
remaining $250,000 of new stock was used to acquire the assets of 
the Glendale Pulp & Paper Company, on the basis of share for 
share. 

It was then voted to increase the gross capital of the combined 
concerns to $3,000,000 by the issuance of $1,150,000 more stock. 
This will be offered the stockholders at par, $10 a share. It was 
further stipulated that the new stock is to be first allotted to the 
present holders on a prorata basis. Any not taken will revert to 
the company, to be sold to the general public at $12.50 a share. 
This automatically fixes the price on the present outstanding stock. 

Three years ago Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment stock was 
freely offered at $11 to $12.50 a share. It has doubled in value 
in the brief period. Stock of the Glendale Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany sold in January at par and has advanced steadily. The new 
plant began operations 60 days ago and with no indications of 
dividends payable for at least six months, the Glendale stock ad- 
vanced to $15.62. 

At the conclusion of the stockholders’ meeting, Jacob Kindle- 
berger, president. of the company, officially announced that the 
funds received from the sale of the $1,150,000 stock issue would 
be used in the erection of a new two machine mill and that build- 
ing operations will’ begin at the earliest date possible. The com- 
pletion of this mill will give the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company two complete paper mills with four machines. A 
large parchmentizing and wax paper plant and a pulp mill, to 
convert wax paper to raw stock, 

From the standoint of capitalization, the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company ranks fourth in the Kalamazoo River valley 
district. It is exceeded only by the Eddy Paper Company, Three 
Rivers and White Pigeon, with $7,000,000 common and $3,000,000 
preferred; the Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo, $5,000,000 
common and $300,000 preferred and the Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany, $3,210,000 common. 

It is planned to have all details of the consolidation and meng 
talization completed before the end of the ensuing year. 
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By largely eliminating the twocommonest forms of shutdowns—clogged 
screen plates and lumpy stock—the BIRD SCREEN materially boosts 
production. 


Every minute that a screen is shut down for washing up—production 
suffers. BIRD SCREENS prevent this loss. They are rotary screens— 
self-cleaning. Will run the entire week without the necessity of a shut 
down. 


Lumps, strings and bunches are prevented from clogging the screen 


plates and causing the irregularities which result in wet breaks. Fewer 
breaks naturally mean uninterrupted production. 


Write for Bird Screen Bulletin IA. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


East Walpole, Massachusetts 


Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
Canadian I ll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
T. H. Savery. Jr, 1718 Republic Bldg. meee” 9 career “ee 
Chicago, Til. Montreal, Canada 


88-137 


BIRD ROTARY SCREENS 
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UNITED CAMPAIGN BEHIND 
NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 


American Forestry Association Announces Outline of Features 
to Be Embodied in Proposed Legislation—Col. Greeley 
Has Expressed His Approval of the Proposed Legislation, 
so That Practically Every Interest Concerned Is United 
and in Accord on the Bill—President-Elect Warren G. 
Harding Emphasizes the Importance of a National 
Forest Policy. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasurncrton, D. C., November 17, 1920.—For the first time in 
history a united campaign will be behind a national forest policy, 
a bill for which will be introduced in the coming session of Con- 
gress. Following a conference of the industries interest, the 
American Forestry Association has announced the outline of the 
- features to be embodied in the proposed legislation. 


Those Present at Conference 


At this conference were: Elbert H. Baker of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, and S. P. Weston, representing the American News- 
paper Publishers Association; Charles Lathrop Pack, president, 
and P. S. Ridsdale, the secretary of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation; George W. Sisson, Jr.. D. A. Crocker, W. E. Haskell, R. 
S. Kellogg and C. H. Worcester, representing the American Paper 
and Pulp Association; Col. William B. Greeley, the chief U. S. 
Forester; E. W. McCullough of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; George S. Long, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association; E. T. Allen, Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association; E. F. Perry, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; John Foley, Association of Wood Using Industries. 


Col. Greeley Approves Proposed Legislation 


Col. Greeley has expressed his approval of the proposed legisla- 
tion, so practically every interest concerned is united and in accord 
on the bill. 

“Provisions are two-fold,” says Mr. Pack. “They include a 
considerable extension of direct federal activity in forest owner- 
ship and production, and the development with federal aid and 
encouragement of such systematic policies in the several forested 
states as, being consistent with local conditions, will bring about 
adequate forest protection and reproduction in the interest of these 
states and of the public at large. 

“With these aims, the programme provides specificially, through 
co-operation between the Government, the states and owners of 
timberlands, for adequate protection against fires, for reforesta- 
tion of denuded lands, for obtaining essential information in regard 
to timber and timberlands, for extension of the National Forests, 
and for other steps all essential! to continuous forest production on 
lands chiefly suitable for this purpose.” 


The Legislation Proposed 


Much of the responsibility thus outlined lies with states and 
with private owners. To define that which lies with the govern- 
ment and hence is properly for the consideration of Congress, the 
following legislation is proposed: 

1. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture after consulting 
appropriate local agencies to approwe an adequate policy for each 
state, covering the essentials of fire protection on timbered and 
restocking lands, reforestation of denuded lands, and, where and 
to the extent necessary, the cutting and removing of timber crops 
so as to promote continuous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable; therefor, and authorizing his co-operation in the work 
required, provided there is also satisfactory local- compliance in 


state legislation. or administrative -practice. Chief although not . 
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entire emphasis for the time being on fire prevention, as the most 
important single step, and not less than a million dollars annually 
available for such co-operation with states. 

2. A. survey to obtain necessary information as to forest resour- 
ces, forest production and forest requirements of the nation. 

3. Provision for studies and experiments in forest reproduc-~ 
tion methods, wood utilization, timber tests, wood preservation, 
development of by-products and other steps to bring about the 
most effective use of the nation’s forest resources. 

4. Provision for a study of forest taxation, to assist states in 
devising tax laws which will encourage the conservation and grow- 
ing of timber. Also of methods of insuring against forest losses 
by fire. 

5. Provision for more rapid replanting of the vast areas of 
denuded lands within the National Forests. 

6. Appropriation of ten million dollars a year for five years 
for the purchase of lands which should be added to the National 
Forest system, whether or not on the headwaters of navigable 
streams as such purchases are now limited. 

7. Authorizing acquisition of similar lands by exchanges of land 
or timber when clearly in the public interest. 

8. Authorizing the addition to National Forests of lands now in 
other forms of government ownership but found chiefly suitable for 
permanent forest production. 


Mr. Harding’s Views on Forest Policy 


On the importance of a national forest policy Warren G. 
Harding, the president-elect, in a statement to the American 
Forestry Association, says: 

“There is a notable halting in the construction of homes because 
of the almost prohibitive cost. Lumber plays its very conspicuous 
part therein. Much of this, of course, relates to the increased cost 
of production which dates from the changed conditions since our 
entrance into the World War, but there is a permanent inclination 
to advance in cost because of the very manifest diminution of 
supply. 

“We cannot be blind to the fact that during the tremendous 
growth of the republic, during the past half century, we have 
been drawing on our natural timber supply without a thought of 
the future. The American Forestry Association has given us 
figures to show that three-fifths of the original timber of the coun- 
try has been consumed. It is of little value to recall the waste 
with which we have cut our timber, except that we ought to have 
learned lessons which will enable us to avoid so much waste in 
the future. 


“The one thing which the government may do is to adopt that 
policy which will assure to future generations the timber which 
is necessary to our lumber needs. In our section of the country 
the supply is almost entirely exhausted. The dimunition in the 
softwood forests of New England, and lake states, and even the 
South, has been steady and continuous. Many watchful students 
of the situation think that another decade is going to put the 
South in a condition where it can do no more than meet its own 
demands. There remains a large supply on the Pacific Coast, 
but the problem of transportation makes this supply unavailable 
to the East and Middle West, unless we contemplate a cost of 
transportation which will continue to discourage building enter- 
prise. 

“There is ample land in this country of ours, not adapted to 
other uses, to produce a sufficient supply of timber for all our 
needs, if it is only stocked with trees and nature is allowed to 
contribute toward our necessities. We must begin to think of 
timber crops as we do other cultivation in this land of ours, and 
we must put an end to the carelessness and neglect to which we 
trace our destructive forest fires. With timber growing on the 
one hand, and forest preservation and protection on’ the other 

._ (Continided on page 166) 
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Established 1885 Capital and Surplus $2,750,000 Incorporated 1891 


The Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 


Exclusve Manufacturers of 


VEGETABLE PARCHMENT PAPERS 


Highest Awards at World’s Columbian Exposition 


Our Paterson ‘‘Pioneer’” Brand Vegetable Parchment Paper has been 
in continuous use by U. S. Commissary Dept. during construction of 
Panama Canal, receiving favorable mention in the Industrial Roll 
of Honor. 


We manufacture our own raw material in our own paper mill, thus 
assuring a uniform product at all times. Our location is most con- 


venient for shipment to all points, domestic and foreign. 


Remember “Paterson” when thinking of the best in Vegetable Parch- 
ment Papers. Follow the thought by sending your order to us. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Passaic, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Western Union Code—Cable Address “Parchment’’ 
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CONDITIONS ARE IMPROVED 
IN PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


Both the Fine and Coarse Paper Divisions Report Improvement 
and Attribute the Betterment to the Belated Buying for 
the Holiday Season Which Is Just Setting In—Price Cut- 
ting in Boards Is Reported to Have Been Discontinued— 
Board Mills Were Hopeful That Lower Prices Would 
Stimulate Buying on the Part of the Box Makers, but 
This Did Not Occur. 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | E 

PHILADELPHIA, November 16, 1920.—Both the fine and the 

coarse paper. divisions of the trade were able to report for the 

past week, improved conditions as contrasted with the preceding 

and both attribute the betterment to the same cause—setting in of 

seasonable cold weather and consequent spur to the very much 
belated holiday season buying this year. 


Holding Back for Better Terms 


Consumers of both grades have been holding back for the 
twofold reason that their requirements were not large and that 
they hoped by waiting to get better sales terms. They were able 
to do this because holiday trade had not set in. The week, how- 
ever, brought the very satisfactory change. No recessions in 
prices were reported by the jobbing houses, the heads of all of 
which report that though goods are a little easier to get, the 
mills are still generally oversold and that they are not shading 
prices to get business. Some cutting in commons is reported 
but the extent of this is not at all large and has no bearing on 
market conditions. The trade is now of the opinion that busi- 
ness will continue to show slight improvement until the close 
of the year and that no further general fall of prices in com- 
modities generally will take place until holiday goods have been 
disposed of. After that retailers are expected to bring down 
prices as manufacturers and wholesalers have done. Paper prices, 
however, it is believed, will remain firm at present levels. 


Price Cutting on Boards Ceases 

The price slashing warfare among manufacturers of new, ship 
and combination board seems to have let up and ruling rates dur- 
ing the week were reported as between $55 and $65. The board 
mills had been hopeful that lower prices might stimulate buying 
‘by the box manufacturers, but their business is so poor that even 
i gi at cost or less was not strong enough inducement to have 
' theth come into the market. Out of town demand at better prices 
are being paid locally prevented a congestion of the mixed, 
comimons and old news which a week ago went begging at $20 
a ton. Book paper is still a drug on the market and the dealers 
are continuing to store it. 


Demand from Glass Factories for Old News 


Despite the fact that box mills are only offering $1 or so for 
old news collectors in New Jersey are paying housekeepers that 
amount for their old newspapers. It develops that the many 
glass factories in New Jersey are looking towards increased pro- 
duction and that they are in the market for old newspapers for 
packing purposes and are paying more than the board mills. Soft 
and hard white shavings are moving slowly but at least regularly 
and there is no accumulation. 


100 Tons of Old Newspapers Burned 
The 100 tons of old newspapers in the No. 4 stockhouse at the 
plant of the Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company, Mana- 
yunk, suffered from fire or rather fires, last week. On Thursday 
afternoon flames were discovered on the landing platform and 
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these communicated to the stock house before the Company’s 
own firefighters got them under control. On Friday the fire again 
broke out, and though it burned for several hours finally was 
drenched out without serious menace to the mill property. The 
plant last week ran only two of its five machines. 


Study Paper Production Processes 


The D. L. Ward Company is so much gratified with the meet- 
ing held last week in the Manufacturers’ Club to give consumers 
of Warren papers an opportunity of studying production pro- 
cesses that similar gatherings are to be held throughout the 
winter, probably every other month. The poll of admission cards 
showed that there were exactly 1,066 in attendance, with a fair 
percentage of out-of-town visitors. In view of the fact that 
neither food nor smokes were offered to attract, and that many 
were compelled to pay railroad fare and hotel bills, the pulling 
power of the meeting was emphasized. The Ward Company has 
just taken the Philadelphia agency for the Peninsula Paper Com- 
pany line of patrician covers, which will be carried in six attrac- 
tive new colors and in light and heavy weights. 


General News of the Trade 

William H. George, at one time the largest of the direct mill 
representatives, with a suite of offices at 10th and Chestnut streets, 
during the week joined the sales force of the Whiting-Patterson 
Company. He will specialize on fine papers. Mr. George has been 
actively associated with the paper business for more than a score 
of years and has probably the largest acquaintance of any paper 
salesman in the city. 

President Allen E. Whiting, of the Whiting-Patterson Com- 
pany, was called to Holyoke on Saturday of last week, his father 
being critically ill in that paper making town. 

Francis Saxton and Edward Hahn are recent additions to the 
sales force of the Charles Beck Company. 

Samuel Katzok was appointed during the week by Judge Dick- 
inson in the U. S. District Court here as receiver of the Lehart 
Paper Stock Company, Inc. The business has been closed. Ten- 
der of the Penn Paper and Stock Company to take over the lease 
of the building, Delaware avenue and Vine street, is pending. 

Vice-president Considine, of the Paper House of Pennsylvania, 
was one of the enthusiastic Poor Richard Club members who 
journeyed to New York last week, carrying with them their own 
entertainment for the benefit of the Sphinx Club. 

Efforts made by C. H. Peoples on behalf of others to organize 
a paper trade bowling league has been unsuccessful, but four firms 
agreed to raise teams and this was not regarded as a large enough 
number to constitute a paper house league. 

The Philadelphia Paper Stock Dealers dined tonight in the 
home of President Evan G. Badger, 1234 South Broad street. The 
attraction was an old fashioned sauerkraut dinner. The meeting 
was the best attended in the past year. 


Now Sheldon Transfer & Storage Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Hotyoxe, Mass., November 8, 1920.—Jesse E. Sheldon, pro- 
prietor of the largest mill transfer company in this city, has in- 
corporated under the name of the Sheldon Transfer and Storage 
Company and the property held by him and others has been 
turned over to the new corporation. The largest piece of property 
is the old Beebe & Webber mill which Mr, Sheldon has owned 
for some time. The value of the property turned over to the new 
corporation is about $100,000. The Sheldon Company makes up 
full cars for western and other points by transferring small 
shipments from the paper mills and paper converters to one car, 
to one destination as far as possible, thereby securing a lower 
freight rate. 
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Clam Shell 
Bucket 


On a NORTHWEST Crawler Type 
Crane, there are so many places that 
you can use it to advantage that it is 
impossible to even itemize them in one 
advertisement. 


It— 


Goes Anywhere Any Time— 
= Reasons Why 


SN 1. Steers from the operator’s plat- 
iS form by movement of one lever. 


2. Travels under its own power on 
two crawler type wheels, same 
as war tanks. 


3. Operates clam shell, dragline 
bucket, pile driver hammer, or 
electric lift magnet. 

- 3 4. Equipped with 4 cyl., 60 H. P., 
. Gasoline Engine. 


Write for specifications and prices. 






















USE IT 
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Northwest Engineering Works 
General Sales Offices 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Phone: Wabash 9326 
Works: Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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PAPER DEMAND IN TORONTO 
. . FOR IMMEDIATE USE ONLY 


Deliveries Are Freer Than They Have Been in Some Time and 
Mills Are Catching Up With Orders—General Reduction 
of 10 Per Cent on Ali Lines of Board With an Even 
Greater Reduction Than This on Chip and Straw Boards 
—Rumors State That Some English and American Mills 
Are Anxious to Supply Canadian Business—A. P. Costi- 
gane Reports Much Interest in Safety Work. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Toronto, Ont., November 14, 1920.—Purchasing in the paper line 
is on a more conservative basis at present than it has been for 
months and the wholesale dealers are not placing orders for any- 
thing that they do not require for immediate use. No changes 
are looked for in price until after the new year at any rate. 
Deliveries are much freer than they have been for some time 
and mills are catching up with orders. The printing trade is 
rather quiet and this has caused the jobbers to ease up in their 
buying. 

During the past week there was a general reduction of ten per 
cent on all lines of board and, on chip and straw board, the drop 
was even greater than this. It has been felt all along by factories 
that prices for the raw material were too high in view of the gen- 
eral trend in other commodities, and the mills have made a con- 
cession for the present month. It is reported that box board quota- 
tions may go still lower before the close of 1920, Manufacturers 
are pretty well caught up and the consumers are not rushed with 
business as they were a few months ago. 

In the book paper line things are easier and, while the mills 
some time ago refused point blank to make contracts with pub- 
lishers, it is now rumored that they are willing to do so but the 
publishers are holding back, contending that last spring when 
they wanted to enter into such an arrangement, the producers 
came out flat footed and refused to entertain any such a proposi- 
tion. Some publishers have been quietly stocking up during the 
past few. weeks and are now able to adopt a rather independent 
stand, so it is reported. 

It has been rumored that English and American mills are anxious 
to get a chance at supplying some Canadian business. Wholesalers 
are pressing the manufacturers of writing, linen, bond and ledger 
papers to adopt a fixed price and abolish the practice of stipulating 
that, whatever figure prevails at time of delivery, shall be paid by 
them. It is contended that fixed values would do more than any- 
thing else at this juncture to stabilize the trade. The dealers de- 
clare they intend following up the matter with the utmost energy. 
Manufacturers, on the other hand, say the situation with them 
does not show any signs of clearing. Some jobbers desire to can- 
cel some of the numerous orders placed a long time ago which the 
mills are now starting to fill, but manufacturers decline to listen 
to the proposition. There is still a shortage of a few lines of fine 
papers. American jobbers are offering in Canada tag manila and 
tissue papers very cheap, evidently being overloaded. Bristol board 
is arriving in larger quantities than it has in a long while. 


Pulpwood Resources of Northern Ontario: 


Speaking before the Rotary Club, Toronto, Robson Black, of 
Ottawa, secretary of the Canadian Forestry Association, said that, 
in all the years of Canada’s history, the axe had not cleared more 
than one hundred thousand square miles as against one million 
square miles on which the fire fiend has had full play. He de- 
scribed how the spruce areas in the Eastern States and the Lake 
States had started an exodus of gigantic paper mills across the 
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Canadian border. The newspaper publishing business. off America. 
required sufficient supplies for a daily output of forty million 
copies, One New York paper alone stripped fifteen. acres. of. dense: 
Canadian forest for each Sunday edition. Any one: of: the large: 
Toronto papers would devour,. at least,. two. hundred, average size 
trees in a single day’s run. The newspaper publishing business 
had no intention of quitting its job as long as any. parti of: the 
world could feed it every twelvemonth with. a pile of four foot 
long pulp logs piled four feet high and extending in. length for 
9,500 square miles. The vast areas to the north of Ontario’s. 
main belt of agricultural soil constitute: a natural! spruce farm 
capable, under proper management, of retaining Canada’s present 
pulp and paper and lumber industries for all time to come and’ 
drawing scores of additional industries with a great volume of! 
new population. 


New Industries for the Twin Cities 


Good progress is being made on the construction of the new. 
pulp mill at Fort William, of the Fort William Paper Company. 
Some three hundred men are engaged on the job and’ the concrete 
work is now well under way. It is expected that the mill will be 
in operation in June next. Thousands of cords: of pulpwood 
have been contracted for by the company which is buying up all 
the wood in the district that it can get hold of. 

The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company of Port Arthur, has 
just closed a most successful year. James Whalen, of the Whalen 
Fulp and Paper Mills, Vancouver, who is president of the Ship- 
building Company, states that the manufacture of pulp and paper 
machinery as well as digesters is contemplated by the organiza- 
tion in the near future. 


Province Enters Suit for Big Sum 

The Attorney General of Ontario will take civil action against 
the Shevlin-Clarke Lumber Company of Fort Frances, Ontario, 
for the recovery of the value of the timber found by the Crown 
Lands Investigation Commission to have been appropriated by 
them and not paid for. The interim report, just presented, says 
that from 1911 to 1919 the amount made in returns to the govern- 
ment and purchased logs by this company was 294,181,714 feet but 
the actual amount produced by the mills was 649,946,017 or a dif- 
ference of 355,764,303 feet which was not reported. It is rumored 
that the amount which the government will sue for is three million 
dollars, 


_— 


Splendid Advance in Safety Work 


A. P. Costigane, of Toronto, secretary of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers Safety Association, visited the mills of the Toronto 
Paper Manufacturing Company at Cornwall and the Provincial 
Paper Company at Mille Roches, Ont., last week and reports that 
much interest is taken in safety work. Under the direction of Mr. 
Costigane the association is getting up a safety calendar suitably 
illustrated with sketches bringing home the lessons of neglect and 
carelessness in a pointed, pictorial way. The first calendar of this 
kind was issued last year by Mr. Costigane and the idea took so 
well that large orders were placed by the mills. So far orders for 
many thousands have come to hand for a similar work for the 
coming year. 

Annual Dinner of Abitibi Forces 

The annual plant talk and dinner of the Abitibi Fower and Paper 
Company was held recently at Iroquois Falls, Ont. The matters 
discussed were in relation to the operation of the plant dealing 
with the manufacture of pulp and paper alone, without going into 
the mechanical or other problems relating to them. George Car- 
ruthers of the Interlake Tissue Mills Co., Toronto, was one of the 
speakers at the annual dinner. 


General Jottings and Personals 
George Erskine, of the George H. Mead Company, Toronto, has 
(Continued on page’ 164) 
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BOSTON PAPER MEN DO NOT 
FEAR FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Raw Materials Are as High in Europe as They Are Here, and 
Although Labor May Be a Little Cheaper, This Difference 
Is More Than Offset by the Additional Cost of Trans- 
portation to This Country—Col. Fred W. Galbraith, 
National Commander of the American Legion, Is Enter- 
tained by a Number of Boston Paper Men—Boston 
Paper Trade Association to Meet November 17. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., November 15, 1920—Paper manufacturers and 
jobbers are of the belief foreign competition cannot affect the 
local market or lower prices or production. Boston paper trade 
men say that foreign. paper makers cannot compete with them, 
that raw materials are as high in Europe as they are here, and 
that although labor may be a little cheaper, this difference is 
more than offset by the additional cost of transportation to this 
country. They point to the need of.some protective tariff which 
will hold off all foreign invaders of the market, at the same time 
declaring the general business does not warrant a drop in prices. 
Manufacturers here believe that the falling of the spot mar- 
ket during the past week or more is due more to a panicky state 
among themselves, which will subside now that a change of ad- 
ministration is assured. 

Col. Galbraith Entertained 

Colonel Fred W. Galbraith, national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and secretary of the Western Paper Goods Company 
of Cincinnati, was the guest of a number of Boston paper trade 
manufacturers and jobbers on Armistice Day, November 11, when 
he was decorated with the Victory Medal by Major-General David 
C. Shanks, commander of the First Army Corps area. Colonel Gal- 
braith, a former Massachusetts man, was accompanied on his trip 
to Boston by Mrs. Galbraith, stopping at the Hotel Touraine. 
Colonel Galbraith was the principal speaker at the medal presen- 
tation exercises on Boston Common. He received an enthusi- 
astic greeting from several-theusand persons when he outlined 
the Legion policies to make America “100 per cent. American” 
and to obtain a square deal for disabled war veterans. Many of 
the Boston manufacturers and jobbers in the paper trade were 
in war service overseas. 

The Colonel was tendered a banquet at the Army and Navy 
Club at 6 o'clock, the wounded men having another opportunity 
of meeting him. He was also a guest of honor at a dinner at 
the Boston City Club. He advocated the co-ordination of the 
war risk insurance bureau, the public health service and the 
federal vocational training board. Colonel Galbraith served over- 
seas with the 147th infantry, an Ohio national guard unit, and 
was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for bravery in 
action. 

Boston Paper Trade to Meet 

The Boston Paper Trade Association will hold its fall meeting 
at the Exchange Club, Batterymarch and Milk streets, Wednes- 
day evening, November 17, at 7 o’clock. The meeting promises 
to be one of exceptional interest. 

The speakers will be Charles G. Washburn, former Congress- 
man, now of Worcester, Mass., and William J. Boardman, vice- 
president of the George Batten Company. 

Mr. Washburn, the author of a biography of Theodore Roose- 
velt, will speak on “The Effect of Legislation Upon Business.” 
Mr. Boardman’s address will be on the subject of “The- Effect 
of National: Advertising on the Consumption of all Grades of 
Paper.” Mr. Boardman is particularly well fitted to discuss this 
very important subject, as his firm has handled a tremendous 
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amount of national advertising for the paper industry. Herbert 
W. Smith, former Navy song leader, will lead the singing. More 
than 100 have already signified their intention of attending this 
meeting. The guest charge will be $5. 

H. W. Mason, president of the Boston Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, will preside. Other members of the committee in charge are 
J. A. Andrew, A. Leeds, T. H. Casey and W. B. Stevenson. 

The following applications for membership will be acted on: 
D. K. Brown, of the Strathmore Paper Company, proposed by 
F, B. Cummings, and W. R. Elliott, of the W. R. Elliott Com- 
pany, proposed by John E, A. Hussey. 


Paper Firms at Graphic Arts Exhibition 


Many Boston and New England paper manufacturers and job- 
bers have exhibits at the New England graphic arts exhibition 
being held in the Rogers building, 491 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass. 

A. Storrs & Bement Company, 140 Federal street, is making a 
special feature of its new announcement department, showing a 
fine line of writings and envelopes to match, in commercial and 
social sizes. 

The Paper House of New England shows the development of 
advertising in announcements, broadsides and folders. 

The George W. Wheelwright Paper Company has an interest- 
ing display of board “Dove Mill Bristols,” including monotone 
process color work and lithographic printing upon this paper. 

Stone & Andrew, Inc., 280 Devonshire street, are making a 
display of Hancock and other coated papers, including specimen 
books of dull coated papers and finished work. 

The largest jobbers’ exhibit is that of the Arnold-Roberts 
Company, 180-188 Congress street, which shows groupings of 
periodicals, catalogues, hangers, cards and stationery on different 
lines of papers. The exhibition is set off by a collection of books 
printed on various Arco papers. 

Knight, Allen & Clark, celebrating their first anniversary, de- 
vote their exhibit to a showing of “Doeskin Cover Papers.” 

The 1920 Service Library of books offered by the S. D. Warren 
Company shows top sheets accompanying different lines of papers 
and dealers’ driver pieces, a complete showing of. manufacturers’ 
direct advertising for an entire year. 

Other exhibits of paper include special books by the Strath- 
more Paper Company, of Mittineague, Mass., with exceptional 
design and descriptive copy for which their advertising is dis- 
tinguished. 

General News of the Trade 


Among recent visitors in the Boston paper market were Mr. 
Hopkins, sales manager of the Oxford Paper Company, Rum- 
ford, Me., and Mr. Keefer, of the Eaton Dikeman Company, Lee, 
Mass. 

An unusually complete price list of paper, cardboard, envelopes, 
folders, weddings and announcements has just been issued by 
John Carter & Co., Inc., 100 Federal street, Boston. The list is 
the first issued since last Spring. 

A delegate to the recent district convention of the Kiwanis 
Clubs in Holyoke, Mass., was Charles A. Esty, of the Charles 
A. Esty Paper Company, of Worcester, Mass. 

The announcement department of the A. Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany, 140 Federal street, Boston, under management of F. A. 
Laubscher, has been accumulating stock since its inception, the 
first of the year, and now has on hand a full and complete line 
of commercial and social bristols and flat papers. 

Mr. Brown, of the Strathmore Paper Company, of Mittineague, 
Mass., was a recent visitor to the Boston market. The company’s 
private printing plant has been moved into the addition recently 
completed. 

The Worthy Paper Company, of Mittineague, Mass., has added 
gray to its line of colors in which manuscript covers are made. 
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SWEDISH EXPERTS DISCUSS PAPER MAKING 


Swedish paper making experts are having a rather animated 
debate on certain phases of their professionel work. As in many 


similar cases the experts fail to agree. Sigurd Smith, a chief 
engineer, compares the knives of the grinder to the blades of a 
pair of scissors and maintains that fibers are cut without coming 
into actual contact with the knives, the same as grass is cut by 
a lawn mower, although there is comparatively wide space be- 
tween its cutting knives. Smith also discusses fibrillation and 
the influence of the water's temperature upon the result of grind- 
ing. 
Takes Issue with Smith 

Prof. G. Sellergreen, in the Swedish Paper Gazette, in an article 
widely discussed in trade circles, takes issue with Sigurd Smith. 
As the latter is basing his conclusions, in part, upon American 
and English expert opinion, quoting Clayton Beadle and con- 
tributors to American trade journals profusely, Prof. Seller- 
green’s contentions might be of interest to American readers. 

Sellergreen differs with Smith as to the nature of the process 
within the grinder. There is no “cutting” in the grinder, he says, 
neither by knives nor by scissors, but solely a tearing up. He de- 
nies there is any similarity between the action of a grinder and 
that of a pair of scissors. In the action of scissors the cutting 
is done by two blades approaching one another, while in the 





Fic. 1. 


grinder the knives of the cylinder and those of the base pass 
one another at the same distance continuously, without any vary- 
ing of the distance. Prof. Sellergreen also dismisses comparison 
with a grass mower. The latter, according to the professor, 
pinches off the grass, or most of it, instead of cutting it. How- 
ever, whether cutting or pinching, the actual process is of little 
importance to the profession, says the professor. The condition 
of the stock produced alone is decisive. Prof. Sellergreen thinks 
pressure is the controlling factor. Increased pressure will either 
produce clear cutting or complete crushing of the fiber. He con- 
cedes the temperature of the water to be another possible factor. 

The professor put fibers of thin, diluted matter, to be distin- 
guished from “doughy” or “smeary” stuff, under the microscope 
and found they consisted of a number of lengthier fibers, prom- 
ising good feltering possibilities, and a lot of short broken off 





ends of fibers, one of which is shown in cut 1, marked a. These 
fiber ends are as short as 0.15 mm. and most of them show a flat- 
tening out or widening of the fiber near the end (marked c-d), 
while the end itself looks frazzled, showing a number of fibrils 
of unequal length. Prof. Sellergreen thinks that in this case the 
pressure placed upon the matter was too strong. Too much 
pressure, according to Sellergreen, weakens the fibers, by the 
flattening out and by fibrillation. The unequal length of the 





fibrils he explains as evidence of the dnequal power of resistance 
inherent in individual fibrils. 
Finds No Practical Value in Formula 

Prof. Sellergreen finds no practical value in Clayton Beadle’s 
formula, quoted by Sigurd Smith, enabling one to determine the 
length of fibers at any given time during the grinding process, so 
much more as this determination is possible only whenever the 
formula is applied to the same stock, as Smith concedes. There: 
fore, fibers of different origin could not possibly be compared 
with one another. Prof. Sellergreen, in textile-technical experi- 
ments, found, when endeavoring to determine the length of fibers, 
that linen cells had a unit weight of about 1.5 grams per metre 
at a grade of solidity amounting to 40 kg. per square millimeter. 
If you, according to the formula quoted, says the professor, as- 
sume a quantity of 3,000 kg. filling the grinder, take 0.8 centi- 
meter as an average length of fibers at the beginning of grind- 
ing, figure the fibers weight at 0.000015 per centimeter and sup- 
pose that, on the average, the fibers will be shortened to one- 
quarter of their original jength, then you will find that 500 
million cuts were necessary to bring this about. This figure might 
be interesting theoretically, says Prof. Sellergreen, but it is of no 
practical value, for, actually, some of the fibers will be cut so 
many more times, while the rest will be cut so many less times. 
The length of the fiber, according to Prof. Sellergreen, is deter- 
mined by its own power of resistance. The power of the individual 
fiber to withstand efforts to tear it asunder is the only determin- 
ing factor. If there were a cutting process in the grinder, similar 
to an incision between the blades of scissors, power of resistance 
on the part of fibers would be totally ineffective. 

By microscopic study of fibers including those of vegetable and 
animal origin, Prof. Sellergreen found a wide difference, essen- 
tially structural, between younger and older cells or capille. In 
the case of a younger cell, shown in cut 1, marked b, the lumen is 
almost invisible, and the individual fibrils are closely joined in an 
absolutely firm solidity. When the cell becomes older the lumen 
will increase, the walls of the cell become thinner, and dark lines 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Where Our Protective Papers Are Made 


DIAMOND-F PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
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Diamond-F Protective Papers are pure cellulose, and are free from oils, 
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SWEDISH EXPERTS DISCUSS PAPER MAKING 


(Continued from page 134) 


appear, running lengthwise. The fibers become more loosely 
joined and air enters the space between them, forming thin capil- 
lary channels. Solidity and firmness decrease in proportion. 

Result of this investigation is in line with experience in the 
realm of wool and silk. Lengthwise stripes in wool fibers signify 
that the wool was taken from old animals. Thus it may be as- 
sumed that fiber b might pass through between the cylinder and 
‘ base in a grinder many times without being cut or altered in 
any manner at all, while fiber a would not withstand any such 
treatment with the same resistibility. 


Resistance in Fiber of Different Age 


Prof. Sellergreen put under the microscope fibers contained in 
ancient linen found in burial grounds at a recent excavation. 
The dead, clothed in this linen, were buried about 700 or 800 
years ago. The bodies had totally disappeared while the linen 
was still present, although in a very delicate and brittle form. 
When touched with a needle parts of it would almost disappear, 
leaving nothing but a slight trace of almost invisible powder. 
Here, too, Prof. Sellergreen found wide divergence in the power 
of resistance between fibers of different age. While the “young” 
cell, as shown in cut 2, marked b, discloses rather clean cuts at the 
breaking points, the “older” fibrillated cell makes a rather frazzled 
appearance under the microscope, showing a mangled point of 
breaking. 

Professor Sellergreen does not agree with Sigurd Smith when 
the latter calls the hygroscopicity of fibers and their swelling a 
valuable quality in forming “smeary” matter. Clayton Beadle’s 
opinion of the value of the rapidity in which fibers became satu- 
rated with water, is dismissed as immaterial. For, according to 
the professor, an old fiber, largely fibrillated, is more hygroscopic 
than a younger fiber and will, undoubtedly, become saturated 
more quickly with water than the younger cell. The older fiber, 
filled with water, would be, perhaps, the smoother and more 
flexible one, but it would not be the better fiber, according to 
Sellergreen. At the same time he thinks the question whether 
fibers whose capillary channels are filled with water are more 
flexible than those whose channels are filled with air, a “horse 
of another color.” Sellergreen also disagrees with Smith as to 
the availability of figures showing the hygroscopicity of cellulose 
under varying conditions, and quotes appertaining figures, partly 
of older date, by von Hoehnel, and partly those fixed by him- 
self, as a result of his work, as well as such gained at the labora- 
tory of the Swedish Peat Culture Association. 

The following table tells the hygroscopic tale: 


Hygroscopic Table 


Increase of air 
dry weight 
within 24 
hours in air 
saturated 
with steam, 
expressed in 
percentages 


445 


Percentages Fercentages 
when in swelling of 
submerged the origi 
in water diameter of 
24 hours the fiber 


540 24.4 
160 
390 
300 
1,100 
790 
260 


Origin and condition 

of fiber 

Linen, unbleached .... 

Linen, bleached 

Jute 

Cotton, unbleached 

Cotton, bleached 

Peat fiber, raw 

Wool 13.7 

Tussah silk ..... 11.0 


Prof. Sellergreen thinks the divergence in the results shows no 
comparison is possible that would be of any value, although the 
different conditions prevailing at the time measurements were 
taken may account for some of the variations. He points to the 


6.46 rae 
792 275 
9.36 
8.20 


eeee 


difference in the hygroscopicity in the case of bleached and un- 
bleached linen where, he says, no doubt the epidermis or cuticle 
of the unbleached variety resisted the influx of water. In all 
these experiments water was of the ordinary atmospheric tem- 
perature. According to Wolf the capillary power, strangely 
enough, is diminished by the higher temperature of fluids, says 
the professor. Accordingly a higher degree in the temperature 
of the water would decrease the swelling of fibers. However, 
when the fiber is again submerged in cold water it will again 
swell, as is shown, for instance, when it enters upon the sieve of 
a paper making machine. 


Preventing Loss of Organic Substance 


Dissolving vegetable raw material by alkaline processes here- 
tofore known, says Dr. Carl Siegfried Fuchs, of Heppenheim, has 
meant a loss of organic substance amounting to 35 or 40 per cent. 
Dr. Fuchs has invented a process which, he claims, avoids such 
loss. The invention is patented. According to his invention, the 
dissolving process is divided into two parts. 

During the first part the vegetable matter is treated as deli- 
cately as possible. .The object is to produce a stock of purely 
brownish-yellow color, having an agreeable odor. Acetic treat- 
ment will produce large quantities of lignin acid, forming a jelly. 
The stock seems to become almost rigid. After this degree has 
been reached the cooker is cooled. When the stock is cold, mineral 
acids or a solution of bisulphite is added. When brought to a 
boil again the lignin acids will separate in a form permitting 
filtration. They may be used as powder, as substitute for rosin, 
etc. After the waste liquor is withdrawn more alkali, in mod- 
erate quantities, is added and the process of cellulose making is 
finished at a higher temperature, unless one is satisfied with the 
degree of segregation already accomplished. 

Where straw is used as raw material, for instance, during the 
first phase of the invented process, Dr. Fuchs uses from 4 to 6 
kilograms of soda hydrate to 100 kilograms of straw. He cooks 
it 6 hours at 100 degrees C., or 4 hours under light pressure (up 
to 3 atmospheres). Then the cooking is finished after 2 kilograms 
of caustic soda have been added for every 100 kilograms of straw. 
The soda has to be dissolved in a corresponding amount of water 
before it is added. During the first phase from 300 to 400 litres 


‘of water are used to every 100 kilograms of straw. In this manner 


from 10 to 11 per cent. of the weight of the straw is obtained in 
the form of lignin acid. 


B. E. Hutchinson Honored at Holyoke 


Hotyoxe, Mass., November 15, 1920.—B. E, Hutchinson, treas- 
urer of the American Writing Paper Company, was the past week 
elected president of the Holyoke Chamber of Commerce, succeed- 
ing Philip M. Judd, of the judd Paper Company, who declined 
further service. Mr. judd found his time taken up more than he 


could spare and would not consent for further service. He was a 
member of the committee who were successful in securing the 
services of Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Hutchinson, although only a 
short time a resident of Holyoke, has made himself well liked and 
has served on various “drives” with credit and satisfaction. 


Dr. H. M. Mosdall, formerly of Toronto, and now editor of the 
St. John, Newfoundland, Star, who was in Toronto recently, 
states that negotiations are going on by Lord Rothermere and 
other English capitalists with a view to forming a company which 
will be capitalized at a million and a half dollars to take over 
pulpwood and timber limits on the island and develop huge water 
power resources. Options have been secured. 
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That Are Seeking New Outlets for Their 
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tributing Facilities of This Old Established 
House. Situated in the Heart of the 
Wholesale Paper District in New York, 
With 10,000 Square Feet of Salesroom and 
100,000 Cubic Feet of Storage Space in One 
Building, with Financial Connections Suff- 
ciently Strong to Guarantee Prompt Re- 
mittances, This Concern Offers a Splendid 
Opportunity for Mills Seeking a Service 
Such as We Offer. 


FRANK LEVY 
Paper and Paper Products 


483 and 485 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


NASHUA 
Gummed and Coated Paper Company 


Mills 


NASHUA - - - N.H. 
MIDDLETOWN - OHIO 
PETERBORO - - ONT. 


Sales Offices 


No. 291 Broadway - New York City 
Conway Building - - - - Chicago 
Board of Trade Bldg. - San Francisco 
Couch Bldg. - - - Portland, Ore. 


Indian Brand “NOCURL” Gummed Papers 
“RHINO”—The Dependable Box-Stay 


Glazed, Plated, Printed, Embossed, Waterproofed, Metal, 
and Trade-Mark Papers 


Gummed Cloth and Paper Tapes, Cloth-Lined Paper, Waxed Papers 
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VALLEY IRON WORKS SHIPS 
ITS FIRST PAPER MACHINE 


Is the First Machine of the Kind Ever Made in the Fox River 
Valley, and Outside of Beloit the First One Ever Made 
in Wisconsin—Is a Five-Cylinder Machine Made for the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. Plant at Manville, N. J.— 
Firm Has Started to Build a Similar Machine to Be Sent 
to the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. Plant at Waukegan, 
Tll.—Kimberly-Clark Accident Prevention Work. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Appleton, Wis., November 16, 1920—The first paper machine 
ever made in the Fox river valley and the only one ever made 
in Wisconsin outside of Beloit, is being shipped this week from 
the Valley Iron Works plant here to the H. W. Johns-Manville 
company plant at Manville, N. J. The machine, which is of the 
five cylinder roofing paper type, is 225 feet long, will make a sheet 
80 inches wide and weighs more than 400 tons. It requires 19 
freight cars for transportation to the New Jersey city. It will 
have a capacity of fifty tons of paper daily. 

Shipment of the machine marked the beginning of an epoch 
in machine construction in the Fox River Valley. The Valley 
Iron Works has recently completed a large addition to its plant 
to take care of its increased production. Work has been started 
on a similar machine, which is to be sent to the H. W. Johns- 
Manville company plant at Waukegan, Ill. The company intends 
to continue in the paper machine making field and has invested 
a large sum of money ‘in extra machinery, patterns and equip- 
ment for that class of work. 

Outside of the paper machine business the company is now 
devoting considerable attention to building the Niagara beater, 
which was described in the Paper TrapdE JouRNAL some months 
ago. This machine, said to be a vast improvement, is attracting 
widespread attention, papermill men coming from all parts of 
the country to see the apparatus in action. 

Fifteen of the beaters have been completed and are now being 
installed. The company has many orders on its books, sufficient 
to keep the plant running for months. 

Accident Prevention Work Big Success 

The Kimberly-Clark company’s accident prevention efforts dur- 
ing the year ended July 1, 1920, resulted in reducing the number 
of accidents by 49 per cent., as compared with the previous year, 
according to statistics made public late last week. Accidents last 
year numbered 127, with a loss of 1,846 working days, as compared 
with 252 accidents and the loss of 3,794 days the previous year. 
Only two accidents, both of a minor nature, occurred during no 
accident week, from Nov. 1 to 7. 

The most marked improvement was made in the mill at Niag- 
ara, considered the most dangerous of all the company’s mills, 
where the number of accidents was reduced from 116 in 1919 to 
40 in 1920. An improvement of 65 per cent was noted in that 
mill. In the Kimberly mill the number of accidents was reduced 
from 107 in 1919 to 63 in 1920, an improvement of 41 per cent. 
All the other mills showed an improvement with the exception 
of the Neenah mill, where’ there were five more accidents this 
vear than in 1919. 

One of the most notable results of the company’s safety cam- 
paign, the report says, is the care which workmen are taking 
against infection. First aid rooms are maintained in all the mills, 
to which the men are urged to go to receive treatment for minor 
cuts and bruises. In the Kimberly mill alone 615 men took ad- 
vantage of this treatment, whereas, in years before the safety 
movement was given impetus, the number never exceeded 50. 
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At the annual safety first meeting, Ernest Mahler, general 
superintendent of the Kimberly-Clark company, said that com- 
petition in industry is increasing and that only mills which are 
operated with the greatest efficiency will remain in existence. He 
urged greater co-operation between the operating and the admin- 
istrative departments of the company in order to increase or 
maintain efficiency, so that the Kimberly-Clark mills will be able 
to compete with other companies in the industry. 


Marinette and Menominee Co. Improvements 


With considerable ceremony the Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company’s new dam across the Menominee river, between 
Wisconsin and Michigan, was opened last week. This dam re- 
placed an old structure which was inadequate. The new structure 
is built of concrete and reinforced with steel, is 25 feet high, 600 
feet long, 22 feet wide through the base and six feet wide at the 
top. Construction work was started July 1. The spillway sec- 
tion is 350 feet long, and the remaining 250 feet consists of Tain- 
tor gates, 20 feet wide; a log sluiceway six feet wide and a fish 
way, six feet wide. The gates are operated by electricity. It is 
said the sluicing capacity of the dam is four times greater than 
the largest flood volume ever recorded in the river, thus obviat- 
ing all flood dangers which have threatened the cities of Marin- 
ette and Menominee in the past. The company is contemplating 
the erection of another dam across the Menominee river, but has 
not decided when the work will be started. 

Other improvements at the Marinette and Menominee com- 
pany’s plant during the year include installation of new boilers 
in the Park Mills; erection of a storehouse, 40 by 80 feet; en- 
largement of digester capacity and extensive repairs in the Park 
mill. The company is now putting up a new office building. 


Power for Paper Mills on Wisconsin River 
White coal of the Wisconsin river, now driving a half dozen 
or more paper mills, will be even more efficiently utilized when 
the Wisconsin Valley Electric company completes its huge dam 
across the river at Wausau. This structure, one of the largest 
in the state, will harness the turbulent waters to one of the largest 
power plants in this section, supplying electrical energy to more 
than a score of towns and cities and driving the machinery of 
several dozen miills and factories. Three or four papermills, in- 
cluding those at Mosinee and Rothschild, are more or less de- 
pendent on this company for their electrical energy, and it is 
evident that its development is reflected in the paper industry. 
The dam, which will be 1,000 feet long and 26 feet high, will 
be completed early next summer. The company hopes to have 
its new power plant ready for operation at the same time. 


Hard Luck 


Aaron Pareira, president of the Victory Bag and Paper com- 
pany, Marinette, claims the hard luck championship of the paper 
industry. His injuries this year may be tabulated as follows: 
Fell in the machine shop of his plant early in the year and frac- 
tured three ribs; his auto somersaulted after crashing into a 
hitching post and injured him slightly; fell on board his yacht 
and fractured two ribs; last week while in Chicago he was struck 
by an automobile driven by a boy and suffered a dislocated shoulder 
and bad body bruises; then took a taxi to the depot, but on the 
way the taxi was struck by a truck and he suffered some more 
cuts and scratches. “I am glad there are only 12 months in 1920 
and that the year is nearly ended,” Mr. Pareira said. 


The Whitaker Faper Company, Cincinnati, has opened a west- 
ern Michigan office in Kalamazoo. Walter A. Poos is in charge. 

A 300 horsepower boiler is being installed in the boiler plant of 
the Superior division of the Bryant Paper Company. It has 
been necessary to entirely rebuild the boiler house to make room 
for this increase in equipment. 
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One of the questions discussed at a recent meeting of the German 
Pulp and Paper Chemists and Engineers was the possibility of de- 
colorizing waste sulphite liquors without destroying the valuable 
constituents. Many agents have been tried in an attempt to produce 
a light yellow product from the waste liquors or the extract pre- 
pared from these liquors. Mechanical agents, such as kaolin, chalk, 
zinc white, etc., have given a certain degree of success, 

Decomposition of Constituents 

Chemical treatment is usually accompanied by a decomposition 
of the valuable constituents; in this connection it must be remem- 
bered that the natural bleaching agent, sulphurous acid, is present 
in considerable quantities in the cooking liquor and has contributed 
to the decolorizing of the waste liquors. 

The liquors darken to a degree corresponding to the removal of 
the free sulphurous acid from the liquor and to the decomposition, 
through evaporation, of the sulphonic acids with the liberation of 
further quantities of sulphurous acid: the darkening is probably 
actuated by the oxidizing effect of the oxygen of the air. The 
logical means to be used for decreasing the color is, therefore, 
sulphurous acid or salts and compounds which are capable of 
splitting off this acid. 

Hydrosulphurous acid, one of the older chemicals used for this 
purpose, is still the best bleaching agent, especially if the acid can 
be brought into action in a nascent state. 

The use of lead acetate and other special reagents has the dis- 
advantage that it introduces foreign substances, which, for several 
purposes, are distinctly injurious. It is necessary, therefore, to 
consider in each case why the bleaching is carried out, and the use 
for which the waste liquor is intended. 

Some Examples 

According to Klason,«for example, the lignosulphonic acid salts 
may be precipitated from the waste liquor or a blood red compound 
with L-naphthylamine’ sulphate. There remains in the slightly 
yellow liquid the sugars (dextrose, mannose, galactose and 
arabinose). The decolorizing process is, in this case, accompanied 
by the loss of important compounds of the waste liquor. 

In another case one obtains a polishing agent for leather if the 
waste liquors are treated with ethyl chloride according to Krohl’s 
method. The adhesive properties of the liquor, however, are de- 
stroyed by this treatment. 

Several investigators have tried the action of blood, bone, and 
animal charcoals upon these waste liquors, but with no success. 
Stein is of the opinion that this failure is due to the fact that 
the color of the liquor is not due to the presence of small amounts 
of substances which can be removed by absorption, but that the 
colored substances form an important constituent of waste liquors. 

One must, therefore, conclude that, up to the present time, the 
decolorization without a more or less pronounced change in the 
chemical composition of these liquors has not been accomplished. 


Offer Free Trade Nostrum to France 
Paris, October 15, 1920.—“Why should France try to maintain 
an industry, such as paper making, almost wholly dependent upon 
imported raw material? Why should Frenchmen tax themselves 
for the purpose of perpetuating an economic waste? Why erect 
a tariff wall and permit paper manufacturers to mulct the con- 
sumers? Why. not let countries that produce the raw materials 


manufacture paper? Would it not be the sensible, the economic- 
ally profitable thing? Would it not bring down the prices and 
would it not knock out the profiteers? Would not free trade 
restore fair and normal conditions? ‘ 

These questions. were presented to. the French paper industry: 
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DECOLORIZATION OF SULPHITE LIQUORS 


By CLARENCE JAY West, INroRMATION DEPARTMENT, ArtHUR D. Litttz, INc. 


by a school of international theorists who think their free trade 
nostrum will cure all the evils of present and future times. At 
the beginning it might be stated that French paper manufacturers 
are as much against voluntarily giving up their ghost as United 
States paper manufacturers are disinclined to close their plants 
and leave the field to Canada. 

French paper manufacturers are against removing the tariff 
on paper. In an official statement, issued by the Association 
(syndicate) of French Paper Manufacturers, they declare against 
any internationalization of business and reject the theories of 
universal. free trade. At the same time the syndicate defends the _ 
industry against charges of profiteering. 

The free traders argue there is no sense in keeping alive arti- 
ficially an industry which, in the long run, is bound to succumb. 
The syndicate says almost any industry is kept alive artificially, 
more or less so. At any rate, there would be quite a number of 
French industries that would have to quit if they were not pro- 
tected by a high tariff. French woolen, cotton and leather manu- 
facturers, for instance, would have to walk the plank as well as 
paper producers should free trade theories gain the upper hand 
and international “rationing” of industries should take place. 

The syndicate concedes that the French paper industry is com- 
pelled to import most of its stock from foreign countries. Eng- 
land, however, is doing the same, and no one ever suggested that 
English paper manufacturers should go out of: business because 
Swedish or Finnish manufacturers could produce paper at less 
cost. The syndicate points out that France’s position would be 
worse, compared with England’s, because England rules the 
seas while France would be cut off from paper supplies entirely 
should another war break out and France happen to be opposed 
to England. France, depending upon foreign manufacturers, 
after having killed her own paper industry, would be left high 
and dry in such an emergency. England, supreme on the seas, 
does not think of abandoning its paper industry, and why should 
France, in a less fortunate position, commit such folly? 

Since 1914 France is suffering from a shortage of shipping. 
This should be a lesson to economists, says the syndicate, and 
should impress every one with the necessity of producing as 
much of the nation’s needs at home as possible. England does 
not even think of removing the duty on foreign paper. Although 
England has been a typical free trade country it protects her 
paper industry, the statement says. Were France to depend upon 
foreign manufactures French paper merchants would have to lay 
in vast stocks, in order to protect consumers in case of emer- 
gency. Large quantities of paper thus stored away, however, 
would mean a tremendous amount of dead capital lying idle. 
An economic waste, indeed! 

French manufacturers resent the charge of usury. It had been 
claimed by the free traders that at the beginning of the war 
exorbitant prices had been asked for paper manufactured under 
peace-time conditions. The manufacturers say that at the out- 
break of the war there was little paper at hand in the mills. If 
there was any profiteering it must have been done by wholesale 
and retail dealers who happened to have considerable stocks on 
hand and made the most of a favorable opportunity. 

It is true, the statement says, that most of the paper manu- 
facturing concerns have been paying high dividends of late. It 
is claimed, however, that those dividends were not any too high 
in view of the uncertainty of the times. 


The ratépayers of Fort William recently carried a bylaw by a 
large majority in regard to the building of a car line and a road- - 
way to the new plant of the Fort William. Paper Company. 
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Farnsworth Systems For Paper Mills 


Ts Steam HEADER CAN BE LOCATED On Floor SiDE oF ReTuRN HEADER OR ABove AS SHOWN 
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The Farnsworth Forced Steam Circulation System for 
your Paper Machine, shown here, makes better paper, in- 
creases production of paper, dries paper with less pressure, 
and has been installed on over 75 Paper Machines. 


NO AIR—NO WATER IN DRYERS 


No air, no water in the dryers, high velocity steam pol- 
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No complications, no changes in the dryers—can be in- _— —, Say alee 2 ag oe? «gana Oy ths pres 


stalled without interfering with production. Condensation 
coming from Paper Machine can be delivered to Feed 
Water Heater, or returned directly into the boilers under 
pressure and at the same temperature as it leaves the See 
Paper Machine. 
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The Farnsworth Forced Steam Circulation System for 

the Tissue Machine is guaranteed to eliminate all water 

and air from the dryers. Paper makers know the advan- 

tage of such a system. Use the Farnsworth System to drain your blast fan 
FARNSWORTH ENGINEERS MAKE LAYOUT coils, heating systems and other heating apparatus into 
Farnsworth Engineers will inspect your conditions, Farnsworth Machines, which return the condensation di- 

‘make the layout and supervise the installation. rectly into the boilers and save coal. 











Increase 
Production 


Save Fuel 








Conshohocken, Pa. 
Toronto, Canada 


Farnsworth Company 
Canadian Farnsworth Company 
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dryers, temperature of which pe yest just £5 aa as the steam will make them. With no water in the dryers the load on the engine is 


uced.. areas can be install Machines with or without basement. Return line should be connected to Duplex Boiler 
Feeders, shown below, so that contesaelion is returned directly into the boiler. No charge made for preliminary report on your 


o Farnsworth Closed Loop Boiler Feeding System 
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SHOWER PIPE FOR PAPER MAKING MACHINE 


A patent has been granted to Robert W. Stevens, of New 
Haven, Conn., on a shower pipe for paper making machines, which 
is interestingly described by the inventor as follows: 


Figure 1. A front view of a portion of a paper-making machine 
illustrating the location of my attachment with relation thereto. 


Fig. 2. A side view partly in section of my improved shower 
pipe. 

Fig. 3. A longitudinal section view of the pipe and adjacent 
parts detached. 


Fig. 4. A broken perspective view of a portion of the pipe 
showing one of the swabs therein. 


This invention relates to improvement in shower pipes for 
paper-making machines. In paper making, a number of the rolls, 
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cylinder molds, felts, wire cloth, et cetera, must be kept clean 
and it is common to arrange a spray or shower in close relation 
thereto, but the pipes of such sprays or showers become clogged 
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and it is difficult to keep them clear. Furthermore, as usually 
arranged, the spray pipes are stationary so that the water is dis- 
tributed in rows. The object of this invention is to arrange a 
pipe in close relation to the roll or mold to be sprayed and 
provide for longitudinally moving the pipe and to arrange within 
the pipe a series of swabs which, as the pipe is moved, will clear 
the openings in the pipe so as to permit the water to be freely 
discharged, and the invention consists in the construction as here- 
inafter described and particularly recited in the claims. 

In carrying out my invention I have shown my device arranged 
in connection with a cylinder mold 10, of an ordinary paper 
machine, to the shaft 11, on which I mount a worm gear 12, 











meshing with a worm wheel 13 on a shaft 14, which is suitably 
supported and which carries an eccentric or cam 15. This cam 
15 stands between two cam arms 16 and 17, depending or project- 
ing outward from a shower pipe 18, which is arranged parailel to 
the shaft 11 of the cylinder mold and projects outward through 





a bushing 19 in the frame 20 of the machine. The outer end of 
the pipe is closed by a cap 21 and the pipe is formed with a series 
of perforations 22 and its rear end is supported in a stuffing box 
23 at the rear of the machine. Into the stuffing box a liquid supply 
pipe 24 enters so as to be discharged into the shower pipe 18. 
Supported by a plate 25 or otherwise, is a rod 26 which extends 
forward through the shower pipe 18 and mounted on this rod 
are a series of swabs 27 which closely fit in the shower pipe 18 
and each swab is formed with a number of perforations 28 
through which the liquid may pass. The liquid to be used in 
the shower is admitted under pressure through the pipe 24, enter- 
ing the stuffing box 23 and, passing through the shower pipe 18, is 
distributed through the perforations 22 upon the mold, roll or 
other part of the machine, and as the machine is driven, the cam 
15 moves the pipe 18 back and forth so that the openings 22 in 
the pipe pass the swabs and are cleared thereby. I thus provide 
simple and convenient means for keeping the shower pipes for 
paper-making machines free to discharge their functions and the 






spray is evenly distributed throughout the length of the roll or 
mat. 
What Is Claimed 

1. In a shower pipe for paper-making machines, mounted for a 
longitudinal movement and formed with a series of perforations 
combined with a stationary rod having a series of swabs mounted 
thereon and over which the shower pipe rides. 

2. In a paper-making machine, a combination with a shower 
pipe, means for longitudinally moving the pipe, a stuffing box 
supporting the open end of the pipe, a fixed rod supported in 
line with and entering said pipe and a series of swabs mounted 
on said rod. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FOR MILL MEN 


A Department for the Solution of the Troubles, Large and Small, That Are Encountered by the Workers in the 
Mills in the Course of Their Duties in Making Paper and Pulp—All Mill Men Are Invited to Send in 
Both Questions and Answers—A Free Exchange of Ideas Is Desired—By Active Co-operation 
This Department Can Be Made a General Clearing House for Information in Regard 
to Practical Paper Making. 
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Cleaning Drainer Bricks 

Question No. 2525.—I would appreciate it very much if you 
could inform me through your practical page whether there is 
any way to clean drainer bricks in which the holes have become 
clogged, to make them serviceable again. 

ANSWER No. 2525.—The holes may be bored out with a me- 
chanically driven flexible steel drill, or another method, which 
does the work quite thoroughly is to place the bricks in a con- 
centrated solution of hydrochloric acid which dissolves the deposits 
formed by lime used in cooking and the chloride of lime used in 
bleaching. The bricks are first thoroughly cleaned in water 
with a stiff brush. They are then put into a wooden box and 
the hydrochloric acid poured over them. After 12 to 24 hours, 
according to the concentration of the acid, they are removed 
and washed with water, after which they are ready for use. 

Treatment of Cotton Linters 

Question No. 2526.—I am an interested reader of the Question 
column of the PAper TrapDE JouRNAL and believe it would be 
better appreciated if taken greater advantage of. 

Will you please answer the following through the column: 
Can you give me any information regarding the treatment of 
cotton linters; how best to prepare them in a mill using a good 
length of stock (sulphite and soda) on machine and beating only 
about two hours? 

ANSWER No, 2526.—I do not think that cotton linters can be 
economically used when given only two hours in the beaters, 
that is, in the condition they are at present being marketed. The 
difficulty lies in brushing out the balls of fibre, of which there is 
a considerable percentage. Then, again, the nature of the fibre 
itself demands a prolonged treatment in the beater to be properly 
hydrated to get the maximum benefits of which the fibre is capable. 
You might possibly use this fibre successfully by using not more 
than five or six per cent in your furnish. You could also give 
them a brushing out in the rag washers, and empty into drainers, 
from which they must be taken and furnished into the beaters. 
This procedure would add considerably to the cost of the linters. 


Trouble with Curling of Coated Board 

Question. No. 2527.—We are having a great deal of trouble with 
curling of light patent coated board, calipering .025 and under. 
We are running a five-cylinder 72-inch machine. The furnish of 
the coated side is about 50 per cent Sulphite, 50 per cent Blanks, 
Size, Alum, Clay. The tendency is to curl towards the coated 
‘‘side which is the top. Can you suggest a remedy for this defect 
in your column? 

Answer No. 2527.—We will first go over the important factors 
which cause curling. These are: Slow ‘stock, either by excessive 
beating, or by being naturally slow, poor formation on the ma- 
chine wire, uneven couching and pressing, forced drying, draws 
too tight at wet end of machine, too much size in the furnish. 

Of the above factors which tend to make paper curl, slow 
stock is the greatest to contend with. I should say that your 


furnish of 50 per cent sulphite and 50 per cent blanks is giving 
you slow stock, and if this is the case, it is therefore the main 
cause of your curling trouble. I would suggest cutting down on 
your blanks and make it 50 per cent sulphite, 25 per cent blanks 
and 25 per cent soda. 

Give the stock sharper treatment if possible, both in the beaters 
and jordans, run stock as short as is consistent with strength of 
paper. To get best possible formation, the couch and presses 
must be in first class condition to insure an even pressing of the 
sheet. Weigh presses as heavily as possible in order to reduce 
amount of water to be evaporated by the dryers. Run the draws 
between presses and couch as slack as possible. The first two or 
three dryers should not be very hot and the drying effected as 
gradually as possible. An ample amount of drying surface is 
essential to producing a flat paper. See that the paper is not too 
hard sized, just enough to prevent too great an absorption of the 
coating material. 

Of course the above outline applies more strictly to the pre- 
vention of slow stuff from curling. Given a free stock the troubles 
from curling are very slight. I am quite confident that the sug- 
gested change in your furnish will reduce your trouble to a large 
extent. If it does not do so to your satisfaction, I would recom- 
mend a more drastic change in the furnish to obtain a freer 
stock if it is consistent with the quality of your paper. 


Slow Progress on Study of Paper Industry 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 17, 1920.—The study of the 
paper industry which is being made by the United States Tariff 
Commission is evidently not proceeding very swiftly. Only two 
men are now working on this study, which is being made merely 
for the files of the Commission and not for the purpose of making 
a public report as some have thought. 

It has been the policy of the commission for some time to carry 
on studies of various industries so that when it is called upon to 
produce facts by Congress regarding any one industry, these facts 
will be in hand with little trouble. When the facts have once 
been obtained by the commission, it will be easy enough to keep 
these facts up to date, according to the commission. That is the 
stage of the paper study, namely the making of the first investi- 
gation. 

Up to this time the commission has not sent out any question- 
naire to the trade, but one probably will be sent out in the 
future. It is believed that the Commission will wait to see what 
the Tariff Committee of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
which met in Chicago last week will have to say before any 
definite action in connection with the questions is arranged. The 
matter has been put before officials of the association, officials 
of the commission say and the paper manufacturers will be given 
every opportunity to co-operate in making the study a success 
from the standpoint of the trade as well as of the commission. 
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Widespread tie-up to 
American Writing Paper campaign 


Full page newspaper advertisements 
have created more confidence in Print- 
ers. More and more buyers are insist- - 
ing that the Printer specify the paper 


ESTIMONIALS and congratulations 

are stili pouring in from Printers and 

Paper Merchants all over the United 
States on the full page newspaper campaign 
that the American Writing has been running. 
More than 100,000 reprints of these advertise- 
ments have been requested for mailing to 
Printers’ customers. Hundreds of electro- 
types have been used by the Printers them- 
selves in continuing this campaign. 


Co-operation of Wisconsin 
Typothetae 


“We cannot compliment the American Writing 
Paper Company too strongly 
on its broad-vision plan of ad- 
vertising,” writes Mr. W. G. 
Penhallow, Executive Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Typothetae, 
in commenting on the cam- 
paign, “and we wish to co- 
operate in every possible way, 
that the largest harvest of re- 
sults possible may be reaped 
in our field, and that in the 
reaping our printers may 
garner in some of the wheat for themselves.” 


The Boston Typothetae Board of Trade re- 
quested 400 reprints of the first page, and 
distributed them to their members. 


Franklin W. Heath, Secretary of the Typo- 
thetae of Philadelphia, did not even wait to get 
proofs from Holyoke, but went to the local 
paper, secured the proofs, sent them to every 
member with a special announcement, cap- 
tioned: “Read Every Word.” Mr. Heath, in 
a letter addressed to Mr. W. B. Snyder, of the 
American Writing Paper Company’s Phila- 
delphia office, said in part: “The Typothetae 


of Philadelphia expresses its appreciation of 
the broad, constructive thought reflected in 
your efforts.” 


B. E. Hutchinson outlines 
A. W. P. policy 


All this is, of course, very gratifying. Our atti- 
tude has been well expressed by Mr. B. E. 
Hutchinson, Treasurer of the Company, as 
follows: 

“The efforts of this company to advertise 
as much for the benefit of the Printers and 
Paper Merchants as for itself affords an exam- 
ple of co-operation which will redound to the 

interests of all. 

“Progress demands _ the 
systematic co-operation of all 
the forces or factors bearing on 
the situation. 

“In the paper industry these 
factors are three—the con- 
sumers of paper, principally 
Printers, Lithographers, etc.; 
the distributors of paper, the 
Paper Merchants; and the 
manufacturers, There appears 

to be a general recognition of the fact that in the 
past the co-ordination among these three factors 
left something to be desired, and that it is 
now time to improve upon the past—which 
is of much more practical importance. 


“The American Writing Paper Company 
wants to be thoroughly identified with this for- 
ward movement. It is anxious to make its full 
contribution to the solution of the problems 
which confront the industry.” 


American Writinc Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 


PAPER COMPANY 


PAPERS—COVER PAPERS—PAPETERIES—TECHNICAL PAPERS—SPECIALTIES 
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This full page announcement appeared 


in newspapers throughout the country about 
October 26. Send for copies of it to send to your 


principal customers. 


ICAN WRITING 


EAGLE A PAPERS: BONDS—WRITINGS—LEDGERS—BOOK PAPERS—OFFSET 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT CHAMPION FIBRE MILLS 


J. C. Wright, who is chief of the Industrial Education Service 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, recently visited 
the evening schools at Canton, N. C., where, through the co-opera- 
tion of the Champion Fibre Company and the State Board for 
Vocational Education, evening classes are being conducted for the 
instruction of the mill’ employees. 

Mr. Wright’s report of the work he found in progress at Canton 
is as follows: 

“The Champion Fibre Company operates three mills in Canton. 
They include sulphite, sulphate, and soda processes, as well as a 
plant for the manufacture of tannic acid. Their working force 
includes from 1,200 to 1,500 employees. A new paper mill is being 
erected which, in the near future, will materially increase the 
number of employees. 

“The management has become greatly interested in giving the 
employees of the different plants an opportunity to extend their 
technical training in the processes involved in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. Under the direction of the State Board for 
Vocational Education an organization has been set up for evening 
classes. This organization includes a local director in charge and 
fifteen teachers, all chosen from the mills, and most of whom 
are superintendents of various departments. In order that the 
organization may more effectively meet the needs of those attend- 
ing the classes, as well as the industry, an educational committee 
of five members has been appointed to study the various problems 
involved in making a more efficient organization. 

“The classes as a rule meet two evenings per week at 7 P. M., 
although some of the classes are held at 3.15 P. M. 

“The following courses are included: Chemistry of pulp and 
paper making, practical électricity, shop practice, general pipe- 
fitting, masonry, steam plant practice, blueprint reading and ele- 
mentary drawing, general millwrighting, pulp making, manufacture 
of tannic acid, paper manufacture. 

“All the instruction given in the classes which I visited was 
related to the daily employment of the group. In conference with 
the instructors and the educational committee it was decided that 
as soon as the text books being compiled by the joint executive 
committee of the Vocational Education Committees of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry are available, it will be desirable to reorganize 
these courses and divide them into a greater number of short 
unitsunits which will correspond to those set up in the above 
mentioned texts. It was the consensus of opinion of those present 
in the conference that the arrangements made by the above com- 
mittee for making available the texts in small pamphlets on unit 
subjects will aid in facilitating the instruction in these classes, 
especially since it will be possible to place in the hands of the men 
themselves a textbook on the subject to be studied. 

“About 150 employees are enrolled in the several classes. The 
company expects not only to utilize these classes for the purpose 
of improving the technical efficiency of its employees, but also to 
use them as a means of providing a corps of trained workers to 
manage the new plant being erected, which will not be ready for 
operation before another year. 

“The classes are held in classrooms set apart in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, which is adjacent to the manufacturing plants, and also 
in the technical laboratories of the plant itself. 

“The subject of foreman training is being considered, but no 
classes have been formed up to the present time. I believe that 
a conference on foreman training ought to be held in this vicinity, 
to which representatives of industries of this kind should be asked 
to attend. Many of our industries similar to the pulp and paper 
industry employ large groups’ of relatively unskilled labor. In 
such an organization the foreman is the key man and has all the 
responsibility for technical training in its relation to production. 


“The salaries of the teachers are paid from local funds, but 
reimbursements are made by the State Board for Vocational 
Education from State and Federal funds.” 


What the Technical Association Is Doing 


A meeting of the Committee on Heat, Light and Power of Tappi 
was held at Dayton, Ohio, on Monday, November 15, when plans 
were made for the annual report, which is likely to attract unusual 
attention from mills in membership. One of the principal sub- 
jects of discussion in this report will be the use of pulverized coal 
as fuel. The scope of the Heat, Light and Power Committee is a 
broad one, and it is intended to bring up for discussion at the 
forthcoming annual meeting other subjects of general interest to 
the technical and operating departments of pulp and paper mills, 
such as the electrification of machinery, heating and ventilation of 
buildings, especially machine rooms, steam turbines versus recipro- 
cating engines, etc. All of these subjects have a bearing on in- 
creased production and efficiency, and.the sessions of the commit- 
tee at the annual meeting next April should be well attended. 
The chairman of the committee is Howard S. Taylor, of the 
Management, Engineering and Development Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


William A. Munro, groundwood superintendent, Wisconsin Pulp 
& Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis., has accepted the appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Groundwood Pulp Committee of Tappi, 
and is now naming his associates. 

The third series of Technical Association Papers, which will 
contain the papers and discussions at the Fall meeting in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., together with special articles, reports, and trans- 
lations, is now in the hands of the printer, and will be issued at an 
early date. As an appendix to this volume will be printed the 
Year Book and directory of members. No more copies of Tech- 
nical Association Papers, Series II, can be supplied, the edition 
having been exhausted. Members of Tappi are entitled to one copy 
of Technical Association Papers, Series III, when issued. Extra 
copies for members and the public will cost $2.00 each. 


Elections to membership in the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry are reported for the week ending November 
13, as follows: 


Active: Karl A. A. Lefren, mill engineer, Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Haverhill Box Board Division, Haverhill, Mass.; Clyde H. 
McClure, chemist, Menasha Printing and Carton Company, Men- 
asha, Wis. 

Associate: Paul Zilske, assistant superintendent, Detroit Sul- 
phite Pulp and Paper, Detroit, Mich. 

Junior: Louis W. Mahle, chemist, Ohio Boxboard Company, 
Rittman, Ohio. 


No German News Print Embargo 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 15, 1920—There has been a 
rumor for some time that the German Government had placed 
an embargo on the export of news print paper. 

Officials at the Department of Commerce state that the Ger- 
man Government has cut down on the allowance of news print 
paper to be made to the German newspaper publishers. This 
suggests the idea that there is probably a shortage of news print 
paper in Germany and that is the reason that we have been re- 
ceiving a smaller quantity of print paper from Germany than was 
received some months ago. This may have led to the idea that 
an embargo had been placed on this paper by the German Gov- 
ernment. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


F. M. Rudolph, of Downingtown, Pa., is spending a few days 
on business in this city. 





* * * 


It is reported that the New York packers of waste paper cut 
the wages of their employees 20%, and as a result a strike was 
called Tuesday afternoon which is affecting the entire waste 
paper packing industry. 

* * * 

A great many members of the paper trade in this city attended 
the Convention of the American Pulp and Paper Association at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago, last week, but most of them have 
now returned and resumed their duties in the various paper 
houses. 

*x* * * 

The November issue of the Technical Products Economist, 501 
Fifth avenue, listing thousands of items of new and used ma- 
chinery and equipment for sale will be ready for distribution 
about the middle of next week. 

For the convenience of prospective purchasers, it is divided into 
five sections—Refrigeration, Power, Pulp and Paper, Tank and 
Chemical. 

* * * 

Word has recently been received in this city of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Neo-Cellulose, a society of the alumni of the paper 
school at the University of Grenoble in France which was forced 
to suspend activity during the war, but which is now going stronger 
than ever. Some interesting research work is done from time to 
time by this society and it issues some very enlightening bulletins 
in regard to this. 

x * * 

The Bureaus of The Merchants’ Association, day in and day 
out, are rendering constant and valuable service to the members 
of the Association and to the business community of New York 
City in general. The service to members is given in response to 
requests received. The Traffic Bureau of the Association, for 
example, during October, satisfied 152 such inquiries. In addi- 
tion, the Bureau gave attention to general matters of rate re- 
adjustment in which every shipper in the city is directly interested. 
This is the kind of service that business men appreciate especially 
because it is directly helpful. 

* * * 

Every day there are 180,000 persons ill in this city, but there 
are only 30,000 hospital beds. This constitutes a serious menace 
to the health of New York. Because of overcrowding of apart- 
ment houses it is almost imperative that contagious cases be cared 
for in hospitals. Reduced home space has reacted in forced resort 
to the hospitals. Hospital building has not only failed to keep 
pace with the growth of the city’s population, but science and 
experience have so modernized hospitals as to involve a prohibi- 
tive expense in bringing the old hospitals up to date. The new 
Fifth Avenue Hospital will do much toward solving this problem. 
It is not only a philanthropy to subscribe to the endowment of 
this hospital, but it is very nearly a necessity. Address com- 
munications to the Ways and Means Committee, 294 Madison 
Avenue; telephone Murray Hill 5700. 

x ok * 

The Waste Merchants’ Association of New York held a dinner 
and its regular meeting at Moquin’s Restaurant in this city on 
Wednesday, November 10. There were twenty concerns repre- 
sented out of a membership of thirty-six. The main feature of the 
evening was the discussion of the proposed raising of the minimum 
freight car load ten to twelve tons, which would bring a good deal 
of inconvenience upon the packers of waste paper and rags. A 
committee was appointed to take the matter before the next meeting 
of the Trunk Line Association and gain a postponement if not a 


positive abandonment of the proposal. In addition to this there was 
a discussion of the raising of the annual dues from $20 to $50 which, 
however, is to include admission to the dinners, of which there 
will be at least six during the year, for two representatives from 
each company which is a member of the association. Elections 
were also held, but there were no changes made in the officers for 
the ensuing year with the exception of George Carrizzo, who will 
replace Andrew Ragone on the executive committee. 





Kalamazoo Cost Association to Meet 

KatLaMazoo, Mich., November 15, 1920—The Kalamazoo Valley 
Local Division of The Cost Association of Paper Industry will 
hold its second annual convention and dinner at the Park Ameri- 
can hotel, Monday afternoon and evening, November 22. It is 
a gathering bringing together a large number of representatives 
in the industry, including cost accountants, executives and su- 
perintendents of plants throughout the middle west. (Dinner is 
to be served at 6.15 Pp. M.) 

An unusually interesting and instructive program has been pre- 
pared for the Convention. 

The Opening Address of the Convention will be at 3.00 p. m., 
made by B. E. Hutchinson, treasurer of the American Writing 
Paper Company of Holyoke, Mass., and vice-president of the 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry. Mr. Hutchinson’s expe- 
rience has not wholly been confined to the paper industry, he 
having been connected with a large firm of auditors and account- 
ants, so that his experience in cost work has been somewhat 
varied. The subject Mr. Hutchinson will use will be the “Prac- 
tical Application of Cost Work to the Management,” using lan- 
tern slides to illustrate. 

The after-dinner speaker will be Earle G. Barr, of E. G. Barr 
& Co., Chicago, who will speak on “Systemizers and Cost Ac- 
countants.” Mr. Barr is a charter member of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Cost Association, a member of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers and a member of the Western Efficiency 
Society. He is the author of the International Accountants So- 
ciety’s twenty-lesson course on Systematizing and Cost Account- 
ing. It will be remembered that Mr. Barr delivered a very inter- 
esting and instructive address before the Accountants and Book- 
keepers’ Association of Kalamazoo last Spring. His address at 
that time covered departmental distribution of power, light and 
general overhead. 

Mr. Barr will talk on Paper Mill Cost Accounting and the appli- 
cation of same on Graphic Charts. 

Kennebec Paper Co. Nearly Ready to Start 

Avucusta, Me., November 15, 1920.—The new mill of the Ken- 
nebec Paper Company in Augusta will be started in a few weeks 
with one 158-inch machine, capable of turning out about fifty tons 
of news print daily. A second machine of like capacity will be 
added later. The building, which is of fireproof construction, is 
322 by 8&3 feet, and 57 feet high. A building formerly used by 
the Central Maine Power Company has been purchased by the 
Kennebec company and will be equipped as a groundwood pulp 


mill. Six grinders, driven by motors of 1,400 horsepower are 
being installed. The daily capacity of the plant will be about 
forty tons. 


Ahdawagam Paper Products Co. Change 

Wisconsin Rapips, Wis., November 15, 1920—R. L. Bender. 
formerly of Dayton, Ohio, has recently taken charge of the sales 
department of the waxed paper division of the Ahdawagam Paper 
Products Cempany. 

J. W. Chase, formerly in charge of the solid fibre and corru- 
gated box sales at Detroit, Mich, for the Ahdawagam Paper 
Products Company, has recently assumed charge of the Chicago 
office of the company, at 10 South La Salle street. 
























































Condensing Sulphite Waste Liquor 

Clemens Tittel, of Voitsberg, Austria, has obtained a patent 
on condensing fluids apt to “burn,” such as sulphite waste liquor. 
A number of condensing troughs, each one higher than the next 
one, are grouped. The trough, marked a, is again divided into 
different compartments, marked e. The compartment walls, 
marked b, are not quite as high as the trough walls, thus forming 
a connection between the various compartments. Every com- 
partment has a pipe, marked g, connected at one end with a 
steam supply pipe, marked h, which pipe, in turn, is fed by a 
larger one marked p. The waste liquor enters the highest trough 
by a pipe marked d, passes consecutively through all the compart- 





































































trough. Here the performance is repeated, as well as in all the 
rest of the troughs. The liquid is in constant contact with hot 
steam pipes, marked g, and will gradually thicken more and more, 
as water will evaporate. The number of troughs to be applied 
depends upon the amount of liquor to be condensed. 

To counteract incrustation, which, while bad in itself, is bound 
to cause loss of heat, scrapers in ring form, marked k, are placed 
upon pipes marked g. By moving the scrapers up and down, all 
crust formation is removed. The scrapers may be moved by 
hand, for which purpose they are connected with long sticks, or 
machinery may do the moving, either periodically or continuously. 
In the latter case the continuous moving of scrapers, a sort of 
stirring or pumping movement, helps to accelerate the condensing 
process. 



























































































Norwegian Patent on Semi-Cellulose Production 

Two Norwegians, Trygve and Erling Kittelsen, of Christiania, 
have obtained a patent on production of semi-cellulose by the 
soda process. Fir and pine logs, about 10 to 13 centimeters in 
diameter and about 60 centimeters long, are cut lengthwise, thus 
permitting the lye to permeate the wood. The split logs, dry, are 
put into the cooker, marked A, placed in a slanting position. Then 
































the lye, clarified, is inducted from container C by way of pipes c 
and m into the cooker. After the logs are saturated with lye, 
after a time, part of the lye is withdrawn by way of pipe a. 
Fresh lye, HNaO, from container M, is sent into the cooker by 
way of pipe m. Thereupon steam is sent into the cooker by way 
of pipe d. The cooking will last from six to eight hours, and is 
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done under a pressure of from 4 to 9 atmospheres. The duration 
of cooking has to be regulated according to the dryness of the 
logs and the texture of the wood. 

When the cooking is finished the steam is turned off. The 
cooker, for about an hour, remains under pressure. Then the 
lye is withdrawn into container B by way of pipe a. Next a 
stream of water is turned on the logs until they are thoroughly 
washed. The logs are finally taken to the grinder, where they 
are ground and sorted or cleaned and chopped. 

The stock obtained is available for the making of certain paper 
grades. This semi-cellulose may be used in place of a mixture 
consisting of cellulose and mechanical pulp. 


A New Patent on Sizing 

Dr. Max Mueller, of Finkenwalde, has obtained a patent on 
sizing. He applies a mixture of colloidal matter and water-glass, 
separating the mixture by acetic precipitants. He first dissolves 
one part of animal glue in six parts of water, after a manner 
well known, and adds to this solution, when still warm, a sep- 
arately obtained solution of water-glass, consisting of one part 
of water-glass of about 38 per cent. Bé and 8 parts of water. 
After cooling, sulphurous clay is added while the solution is still 
fluid. The matter is stirred until all or nearly all of the glue- 
silicon composition is precipitated. An overdose of precipitant 
should be avoided. 

In a similar manner compositions of glue and starch, casein, 
rosin, wax, humous acid, etc., may be used. The gelatinous matter 
is added to the stock in the pulper, where it is treated according 
to well known precepts, unless acetic reaction has taken place 
already beforehand. 

In order to obtain a good sizing, it is advantageous to add 
antiseptic matter to the glue-waterglass composition before any 
precipitation is performed. Similarly, it is preferable to add 
colors, etc., before precipitation takes place, for in this manner a 
better permeation of the paper stock and a more perfect diffusion 
will be obtained. 


Automatic Adjustment of Sieve and Felt 
Julius Blank, of Dresden, has obtained a patent on an automatic 
adjusting appliance correcting the running of swinging rollers. 
The accompanying cut shows the band A running over the regulat- 
ing roller B, attached to the axle D, running in sockets C. Rings 
E are holding axle D in place, while sockets C are held by pins F, 





are revolving and based on levers G. These forked levers G are 
held by bolts J, in turn held by H. The levers are in a slanting 
position, their lines L and M will cross one another at K, their 
angle being halved by the line N. When the lines L and M cross 
at K the swinging system maintains its proper balance. 

When the direction of N is diverted to one or the other side, the 
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correcting appliance acts automatically. The axle D has on one 
end a wheel P, running easily between the discs Q and R, forming 
a whole. They are attached to a winding spindle, marked S, 
which is parallel to the line N. When band 4 is diverted to one 
side or the other there is initially a teridency to swing roller D 
in a direction opposed to the regulating influence. At the same 
moment, however, the wheel P presses against one of the discs 
Q and R, turns them and screws on the winding spindle S forward 
until a new balance is reached and the discs Q and R are pushed 
beyond contact. The same procedure is repeated whenever band 
A fails to run in the proper direction. 


A New Swedish Screen 

The Aktiebolaget Karlstads Mekaniska Verkstads, of Karlstad, 
Sweden, is manufacturing a new screen upon which it has obtained 
a patent. The machine has two compartments, marked 3 and 4. 
Compartment 3 holds the pulp to be screened, while compartment 
4 contains the screen itself. The latter is a revolving cylinder, 
hollow, marked 5, closed at the lower end. The belting turning 
the cylinder runs on 8, which, by 9, forces the water, running in 
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by pipe 10, into the cylinder. The cylinder is perforated and has, 
on its outside, a spiral marked 12. The cylinder, including the 
spiral, are enclosed in a mantle, marked 13. The space between 
the cylinder and the mantle has an opening at the top and is con- 
nected with compartment 3 by a passageway marked 14. 

When the cylinder revolves the pulp passes from 3 through 14 
into compartment 4 and runs down the spiral between the cylinder 
5 and mantle 13. The water pumped into cylinder 5 squirts 
through the perforations and washes the finer parts of the -pulp 
through the holes in the mantle 13, which is also perforated. While 
the finer parts are thus forced out, the coarser particles remain 
within the mantel and, following the spiral, are forced to the 
bottom, from where they are removed by an opening. 


Decompounding Sulphite Lye Waste 

Hans Brun Landmark, of Drammen, Norway, has obtained a 
patent on decompounding the waste liquor of sulphite lye. He 
uses heat under high pressure. The new process is explained as 
follows: 

From the sulphite cooker K the lye is conducted to the lye 
container L. From there the lye is pumped by pump P into the 
tower JT, by way of pipe b. Tower T has expansion or contact 
surfaces, arranged alternately. They are to spread the lye as 
much as possible, thereby forcing the lye to absorb gas consisting 
of SO, and SO,;. This mixture of gas comes from the fireplace 
and enters, after it is treated on the way, tower T by way of pipe a. 
This pipe has an electric appliance, marked f, which causes part 
of the sulphurous acid, SO,, to become oxidized by the surplus air 
contained in the carbon gas and to be converted into SO,,. 

The lye, leaving tower 7, absorbs the mixture of gas formed in 
pipe a, consisting of SO, and SO,, and then runs off into container 
B. The gas which is not absorbed by lye in tower T still contains 





remnants of sulphurous acids, while the anhydrous sulphurous 
acid, SO,, is completely absorbed by the lye. Sulphurous acid thus 
obtained may be used in any convenient manner. 

From container B the lye, containing SO, and SO,, is pumped 





by pump FP" into boiler A, which is supplied with carbon gas from 
the fireplace or with a mixture of SO, and air by a pipe marked A. 
Surplus gas escapes by pipe g or by passing through electrical 
appliance marked f*. Steam enters the boiler by way of pipe 
marked d, which ends within the boiler in coil S. 

In case the lye in tower T does not receive enough SO, more 
carbon gas or a mixture of SO, and air may be inducted by way 
of pipe b, while at the same the electric appliance f begins action. 

Boiler A is then heated by steam, entering by way of d. When 
the heat is high enough the lye is decompounded, lignin being 
secreted. Hereby sulphurous acid is gained, to be used over again 
as described above. In pipe g a valve works automatically as soon 
as steam pressure in boiler A reaches a certain degree. Here 
sulphurous acid escapes continuously as soon as the valve is opened. 
This acid, separated from lignin compositions, may be used in the 
making of more bisulphite lye. 


Slack Season in Miami Valley 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Dayton, Ohio, November 15, 1920—Most of the paper mills of 
this section are experiencing a slack season. The condition which 
has existed for two or three weeks is said to be due, more than 
anything else, to the uncertainty of prices. Most of the plants in 
Dayton, Hamilton; West Carrollton, Franklin and Middletown are 
running on part time, in Franklin on half time. Some manufac- 
turers have been able to continue without reducing forces, but may 
adopt the plan of curtailment if the situation does not change 
soon. A better feeling has pervaded trade circles since the elec- 
tion, and not a few mill men are inclined to believe that conditions 
will be righted in a short time. The period of readjustment is 
affecting practically every line of endeavor, they assert, and paper 
men should expect to take “the bitter with the sweet.” 

No alarm has been expressed in mill circles. On the other 
hand, optimism rules. Manufacturers have anticipated a period 
of slack orders but they are hopeful that it will not continue 
long, nor result in a general laying off of mill forces, a condition 
which would be regrettable. 

As far as can be learned this step is not expected by any of 
the manufacturers unless it proves actually necessary. 

Freight is moving more steadily and instead of a shortage of 
cars it is indicated there may be a surplus of equipment. Traffic 
has been reduced in volume substantially. Mill owners are secur- 
ing a fair amount of coal though the coal shortage still is a factor 
to be contended with. 

Machinery manufacturers have not noticed the slackening as 
much as manufacturers and dealers in paper, it is said. However, 
if mill conditions become acute there is no doubt it will have 2 


serious effect on that industry. 
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PULP EVALUATION AS AFFECTED BY THE FIBRE IN 
THE ‘TEST SHEETS 


By C. L, BACHELDER, ASSISTANT CHEMIST IN Forest Propucts, U. S. Forest Propucts Laporatory, Mapison, WIs. 


The purchaser of pulp who still determines the strength of his 
pulp from that of a hand sheet made from the pulp doubtless 
realizes the weakness of this method but uses it for the want of 
a better. The method in brief is somewhat as follows.’ The pulp 
to be tested is beaten in an experimental beater or ball mill and 
then made into hand sheets. The sheets are then tested for 
strength, usually by the “pop” test. In many of the tests reported 
in this paper, on account of the size of the sheet, the Ashcroft 
tester was used. The method described has a number of very 
objectionable features, such as a personal equation, a machine 
direction to the fibres, and an uneven sheet. That a personal 
equation enters into the making of hand sheets cannot be denied, 
as it is almost impossible for one person to produce identical 
duplicate sheets, and still more so for two operators. A machine 
or fibre direction exists to a greater or less degree, depending 

1“Testing Pulp for Color and Strength,”’ by Robert Wolf, in Paper, Vol. 


XIX, No. 9, p. 11, Nov. 8, 1916: “A Beating Test fcr Paper-Making Fibres,” 
by E. Sutermeister, in Paper, Vol. XVII, No. 11, pp. 10-15. 


upon the method of handling the mold. An even sheet may be 
defined as one having for every fibre running in one direction 
an equal number of fibres running at right angles to the first, 
Such a sheet may be called a 100 per cent sheet and should test 
the same in all directions. By the above method of operation 
it is impossible to eliminate the fibre direction and obtain an even 
or perfect sheet. Because of these conditions the following experi- 
ments were undertaken at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
with the hope that some light might be thrown upon the problem. 


The furnish used was composed of 50 per cent of bleached 
aspen soda and 50 per cent of spruce sulphite. To 23 pounds of 
this mixture was added 0.165 pound of the same mixture, which 
had been colored blue. After this was well mixed in the beater, 
it was dumped into the stock chest; part was then run over the 
paper machine in a regular machine run, and part was drawn off 
from the chest to be made up later into hand sheets. The above 
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Maker 
Worthington 
Gardner .... ° 
now s = 
Worthington .. 
Worthington .... 
Worthington 
Worthington . 
Worthington . 


Worthington 
Worthington 
Worthington 
Worthington 
Worthington 
Worthington 
Snow 
Worthington 
American 
Worthington 1 
Worthington 


1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
Worthington 2 
Worthington ... 2 
Dean | 5 
Worthington ...... 7 
Worthington 1 
Roberts Filter Co.. 2 
Worthington . ee 6 
Worthington . 1 
Worthington . 2 
Worthington . 2 
Worthington . 6 
Worthington 2 
Worthington 1 
MOP ccccccccess 3 
Worthington 2 
Worthington .... 1 
Marsh 1 
Worthington 2 
Blake & Knowles.. 1 
Worthington 1 
Davidson .... 2 
Worthington 2 
Worthington 
Worthington .... 
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Here is the List 


STEAM PUMPS 


Suc- 
charge, tion 
In In. 


Gusty Size, In. 


12x18x2%x12 
4Yx3K%x4 
6x24%4x6 
12x7x10 
6x9x8 4x10 
14x20x2\%4x12 
16x25x3%4x18 
20x10x5 


1x8 
10x16x10%4x10 
6x2%4x6 
44x34 x4 
4x3 4x4 
4Mx3%x6 
54% x4%x5 
6x2%4x6 
4x3 H%x4 
4x6x8 
3x2%4x3 
4Yx3%x4 
S%4x4M%x5 
6x2%x6 
6x6 "4x6 
6x2"%x6 
6x2™%4x6 
10x16x16x12 
14x20x254x18 
6x9x8%4x10 
14x20x12x15 
10x10%x10 


2% x4 
16x25x22x24 
16x10%x10 
18x22x24 
9x14x10%4x12 
12x7x10 
4Yx3K%x4 
5%4x4%x5 
6x2%4x6 
3x2%4x3 
10x6x12 
12x7x12 
6x5%4x6 
14x7%4x12 
14x20x10%x10 
SY%x3%4x8 
7x1x7%% 

54a s exe 


6x9x8Y%4x10 
shoes 


at 
6x2%4x6 

5% x4M%4x5 
16x1%x12 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Type 
Pr, 2 Hyd. Compound Duplex.. 
P. H. Hyd. Compound Duplex.. 
P. H. Hyd. Compound Dee. . 


ak Duplex 
5 


Com. Du. 

Comp, Du. 

Some, DG, -s. 
Packed Piston. 

Du Piston 


Triplex-H. P 
Comp. Du. 

Du. Packed Piston 
Du. Packed Piston 
Duplex 

Simplex 

Du. Packed Piston 
Du. Packed Piston 


. Packed Piston 
. Packed Piston 
. Packed Piston Brass Fitted. 
. Packed Piston Brass Fitted. 
. Packed Piston Brass Fitted. 
Packed Piston Brass Fitted. 
Hudrwatie 
Be. “Ss UUUEB. conve ceccnncede 
Governor 
compound Du. ‘Packed.......0+- 


Compound Du. 
Du, outside packed 
Du. inside packed 
Comp. dia, inside packed 
Du. outside ogee. 
Plunger and ring... 

u. packed piston. 
Du. packed piston. 


Du. outside packed 
Outside » sane plunger 
Du. fi 
Serial "No. 216,442 
Du. plunger boiler feed 
Simplex 
Double acting high pressure 
Duplex 
Du. piston, brass lined 
. piston packed brass 
. piston 
. piston, bronze rods 


. piston packed 
. piston 
Compound duplex 
Du. Pistem, PFAEB. cccccsccceccses 
Du. piston, brass 
Du. ram 
Single cylinder 
Du. piston packed 


Single cylinder ..........++ eoee 


Plant 
Hopewells 
Carney’ s Pt. 
Carne ’s Pt. 

Haskell 
Carney’ s Pt. 
Carney’s Pt, 
Carney’s Pt. 
Hopewell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Carney’s Pt. 
Parlin 
Parlin 
Parlin 
Parlin 
Parlin 
Parlin 
Parlin 
Parlin 
Parlin 
Hopewell 
Carney’s Pt. 
Carney’s Pt. 
Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Repaune 
Parlin 


Carney’ 
Carney’s Pt. 
Carney’s Pt. 
Carney’s Pt. 
Carney’s Pt. 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
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In. In. 
3 4 


G.P.M. Head 
332 40 
332 40 


Kutztown Fdy. oe S 

Kutztown Fdy. adh a 

Rumsey 4 332 50 

Rumsey oe a 200 + 
2% # 175 80 


Swaby 
10 2500 80 


Vertical circulating 

Vertical 

Sludge pump 

a pump, 3 section 18 ft. dis. 


iS 
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Earl Gear and Mch. Co. 1 
Kutztown Mch. Co.... 
Shevlin 
Pusey & Jones.. 
American 
Allis- i 

& Jones 
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Lead housing 
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War Surplus Pumps 
E CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS—Continued 


Dis- Suc- 
Quan- charge. tion. 
i In. G.P.M. Head Type Drive Plant 
+. Vertical Belt Haskell 
"990 Vertical Belted Carney’s Pt. 
332 , Belted Carney’s Pt. 
125 Horizontal Belt Hopewell 
125 Horizontal Belt Hopewell 
200 “D. S$. V.’ Direct Parlin 
200 ae We Direct Parlin 
600 Belt Parlin 


185 Vertical Belt Parlin 
185 Vertical Parlin 


590 Horizontal Hopewell 
590 Horizontal Hopewell 


Horizontal Hopewell 
Carney’s 
PRONOUN 5 5 ccuccdcccvaucuvedss Hopewell 
Save all Hopewell 
Save all Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Hopewell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Haskell 
Parlin 
Parlin 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 
Carney’s 


Maker 
Morris 
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Worthington 
American 
American 
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Fusey & Jones 
Allis- Chalmers 
Earl 

Pusey & Jones 
Pusey & J 
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Pusey & Tones 


Pusey & 1 
Kutztown Fry. & Mch. Co, 1 
« @ 


Rumsey ... 
American . 
Allis- Chalmers" 
Lea 
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High Duty Boiler Feed. 
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American 

Fusey & Jones.. 
Shevlin 

Pusey & Jones.. 
Pusey & Jones.. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUMPS 


Dis- Suc- 
Quan- — tion. 
Maker I I Type 
No. 197 force pump 
Hydraulic triplex ..... evecooqece 
Power vacuum 
Compound duplex, inside packed. . 
Hydraulic duplex, outside packed. . 
Acid proof 
- Vertical triplex 
16x1 vixia in. .. Hydraulic ram pattern 
2%4x4 in. ...... L. P. Hydraulic 
4 in. Left hand vertical discharge 
14x6x2 3/16 in.. Vertical 
16x1%x12 in... Du. 
Long distant gasoline 
Walking beam, well 
Deep well pump 
Deep well 
Hand 0060 .cccccccccccccs 
Rotary pump 
Rotary 
‘i : ; Triplex 
General “Mfg. 5 . Triplex 
Gould ae +++« Hand lever 
Dinin ee os Hand lever 
Blake-Knowles ... oe ee ees in... Fire pump 
Gould 1 oe es 6%4x8 Triplex 
CHIGETS esc ccces 14x3x1 3/63 in... No. 5 Rotary 
Gould 8 in. Triplex motor 
Worthington ..... High Duty 
Pulsometer-Steam 


Meyers 
Worthington 
Blade > 


Watson Stiliman.. 
Pusey & Jones.... 
ones. 
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= 
= 
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American 
American 
American 
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Rumsey 
Worthington 
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DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 


aker Quantity Suction Type 
Del. Electric and Supply Co.... 4 4 in. Hand operated 
Del, Electric and Supply Co.... 3 in. Hand operated 
i 3 in. Hand diaphragm 
1% in. Hand rest pump.... 
3 in. Diaphragm 
Sia. Disphresm, a <i ts 
‘ 2% in. ia jirect connect -_ 
—— fee engine Direct Haskell 
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Wwe talk your language 

when you ask for quotations 
on these pumps. We have cut the 
prices to the bone. The saving is 
yours. These pumps are part of 
our war surplus. That is why we 
can sell them at such low prices. 
In fact, our prices are so low, that 
some dealer is likely to step in and 
grab them all. Then you will have 
to pay him considerably more for 
the pump you want. So buy now 
for present needs or future replace- 
ment. 


You don’t run your automobile 
without a spare tire, so why run 
your plant without one or more 
spare pumps? We are selling 
them low enough to make this a 
very wise move. 


Go look at these pumps at our 
plants or call, write or wire, men- 
tioning our property card numbers. 
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PULP EVALUATION AS AFFECTED BY THE FIBRE 


(Continued from page 150) 


furnish gave a granite sheet, the blue fibres of which were easily 
distinguished with the aid of an eye-glass. This type of sheet 
was made so that the fibre direction could be studied. 

The hand sheets were made as outlined above, and the customary 
procedure was followed. To a stone vat, 9 inches by 6.5 inches 
by 19 inches, was added approximately 15 liters of water and 25 
grams of pulp, bone-dry weight. No attempt was made to keep 
these factors more than approximate, though later various ratios 
between stock and water were studied by themselves. The hand 
mold measured 7 inches by 10 inches and was of the usual type. 
In making the hand sheets, the operator stood in front of the vat, 
grasped the mold by the ends, dipped it into the stock, and pushed 
it from his body. If more than one pass was required for thick- 
ness or to even up the sheet, the mold was reversed with each 
succeeding pass. 

Effect of Variables 

In order to determine whether some of the undesirable factors 
could not be eliminated, certain variables were introduced in the 
manner of making the hand sheets. That is, as the mold was 
raised through the stock, it was given definite rocking motions 
or shakes. The purpose of this was to give a specific direction 
to the fibre other than that which it already possessed. Three 
‘such variables were studied, and the results are tabulated in Table 
1. A-2 had a shake lengthwise of the mold, A-3 widthwise, and 
A-4 diagonally. Sheets were also made without any attempt at a 
shake, as in A-6. Another variable, as illustrated by A-29, was 
obtained as follows: The mold was sunk to the bottom of the 
vat, and after the stock had been stirred carefully but thoroughly 
in order to eliminate any currents which might affect the forma- 
tion of the sheet, and after time had been allowed for the violent 
agitation to cease, the mold was raised vertically.- By this method 
it was hoped to eliminate some of the currents which are set up 
when the mold, handled in the usual manner, is passed through 
the stock. Sheets were also made on a 7-inch round suction 
mold. ‘The stock was dumped into the reservoir and stirred 
carefully; suction was then applied, and the sheet was formed 
on the screen. All of the hand-made and suction mold sheets 
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fFFECT OF FORMATION 
OF 
HAND-MADE SHEETS UPON STRENGTH 
Fig # 


US. Dept of Agr 
Forest Service 
10472 


were couched on pieces of felt, pressed in a hand letter press, 
and dried on the dryers of the paper machine to approximately 
90 per cent bone dry. 


TABLE 1, 


Ratio 


Weight 
of fibres 


Opera- Sheet per 


tor No. 


Method of formation ate 


A Straight, 4 passes 
Straight, 3 

Shake leng i 

Shake widthwise | 
Shake diagonally / .... 
No reversing, no shake. 
pass, 

passes 


a et Go ho oD GD DOE 
. PDSVALSMOVe ny 
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Mold raised straight up; 
no shake 
“Machine made 


228 
182 
291 
205 
202 
169 
202 
193 
182 


2.788 
3.001 
2.778 
2.741 
2.445 


tk Pe et et et tt 


Unknown 


t% In machine direction, -*+- Across machine direction. 


Average 
burst 
Average strength 
burst per 
Burst strength 1/10000 
strength, Lbs. per thick, 
s. reamper Lbs. 
per sq. in. sq. in. per sq. in. 
59.20 -6803 
39.90 .6435 
41.90 
38.60 
35.60 
36.60 
24.10 
5.20 
9.19 
14.90 


Machine 


Average direction 


Machi 
‘rea ‘Average : chine across 
engt o tretch Fold, Stretch, Fold, 
Meters Double Per cent Double Per cent Double 
3,545 790 1.86 1,208 2.30 
3,592 118 1.94 177 1.92 
3,194 83 1.36 111 1.56 
3,284 109 1.22 169 1.60 
2,626 43 1.56 62 1.50 
3,069 41 1.84 63 2.24 
2,235 18 1.50 29 1.72 
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Complete strength tests were run on most of the samples under 
constant conditions of humidity and temperature. The results 
were not so satisfactory as they might have been if the sheets 
had been larger. Because of the smaller area required, the Ash- 
croft tester was used rather than the Mullen. 

Fibre-direction readings of the blue fibres were also made on 
most of the samples, and any future references that may be made 
to fibre readings refer to the blue fibres only, though it was as- 
sumed at the time of the experiments that the blue fibres were 
representative of all the fibres in a sheet. These readings were 
taken with the aid of an eye-glass and a glass-topped tracing 
table. The sheet to be read was superimposed upon a sheet of 
transparent %4-inch co-ordinate paper, and both of these were 
placed upon a glass-topped table illuminated from below. Fifteen 
half-inch squares from different parts of the sheet were examined, 
the total number of blue fibres was recorded, and their direction 
was noted. Fibres whose angle with the base was between 45 
and 90 degrees were considered in the machine direction. Those 
which made an angle less than 45 degrees were across machine 
direction. The same general direction was used for all the fifteen 
readings. 

Fibre directions can, perhaps, be shown best by the three photo- 
graphs. These are pictures of sections of three different sheets, 
which have been magnified about 15 diameters. No. 1 is a picture 


of sheet A-1, No. 2 of sheet No. 1, and No. 3 of sheet No. 2. 
The dark lines represent the blue fibres, and their direction may 
readily be seen. In considering the total number of fibres shown 
in the photographs, it must be remembered that only the surface 
fibres show in the picture, whereas in the fibre count many under 
the surface were visible. On account of the difference in the 
weight and thickness of the sheets, the total readings were con- 
sidered unsatisfactory for comparison. A ratio, however, was 
struck between the number of fibres in the machine direction to 
one across, and this was considered a satisfactory basis for com- 
paring the results which are recorded in Table 1. All samples 
showed a predominant fibre direction; that is, as the operator 
pushed the mold from him through the stock, there were currents 
set up in the vat which produced a very marked fibre direction. 
As has been stated, an attempt was made to overcome this in 
certain samples by giving the mold a definite shake, and, while 
the results were not marked, they are worthy of notice. Take 


the two sheets A-1 and A-2 from Table 1; A-1 was made in the 

usual manner, A-2 was made with a lengthwise shake or rock. 

This was done to eliminate, if possible, the very marked fibre 

direction which must exist where the general method of operation 

is followed. The fibre ratios were A-l, 2.83:1; and A-2, 2.73:1. 

If it is assumed that a perfect sheet is one that would have a fibre 
(Continued on page 158) 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
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Automatic 
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ratio of 1:1, and if this is represented by 100 per cent, then A-1 
is only 35.3 per cent and A-2 36.7 per cent perfect; that is, A-2 
was approximately a 4 per, cent improvement over A-l. In sheet 
A-3, which was made with the widthwise shake, the change in 
the ratio of the fibres was not noticeable. A-4, which was made 
with a diagonal shake, had a fibre ratio of 2.767:1, that is, it was 
a 36.2 per cent perfect sheet. This, compared with A-1l, indicated 
a better sheet by 2.5 per cent. 

The other variation from the method of forming the hand sheet 
A-29 resulted in a fibre ratio of 1.154:1, or an 86.8 per cent sheet. 
This is approximately an increase of 146.5 per cent over A-l. 
When the strength tests are studied, the results bear out the 
conclusions indicated by the fibre ratio. For instance, take the 
double folds in and across the machine direction; for A-l, they 
are 177:59; for A-29, 13:11. Compare these ratios with the fibre 
direction values obtained for A-l. The fibre ratio was 2.83:1; 
and for A-29, 1.154:1; the double-fold ratios, with the smaller 
yalue made equivalent to 1, are 3:1 and 1.18:1, respectively. 
Sample No. 2, made on the suction mold, had a fibre ratio of 
1.073:1.. In Table 2 is recorded the actual fibre count from the 
15 half-inch squares from which the fibre ratio was figured. 


Square 
No. 


Each of the two columns represents the fibre count in a specific 
direction. For convenience the directions are called with and 
across machine direction, though strictly speaking that term should 
not apply to the present sample. Table 2 is inserted to show the 
difference in the fibre count. obtained from individual squares. 
While there was a predominance of fibres in one direction, and 
as the whole count from the individual squares showed that the 
predominance was not always uniform; in fact, although in most 
of the counts this excess was in one direction, in some others 
the reverse was true. For instance, in counts Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
the excess was in what is called the machine direction, but in 4, 7, 
and 10 the opposite was true. No. 2 was a 93.2 per cent sheet and, 
compared with sheet A-l1, showed an improvement of 164.5 per 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Castings of semi-steel by our improved method of machine mold- 
ing, thus insuring uniform tooth spacing, true rims and smooth 
running, with high efficiency. Teeth of both Mortise wheel and 
pinion finished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF WATER WHEEL HARNESS 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
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cent; compared with sheet No. 29, No. 2 showed an improvement 
of approximately 7.4 per cent. 

The machine-made sheet No. 1 was 39.6 per cent perfect; this 
is better than all the hand-made sheets except A-29, which, when 
compared with No. 1, showed a 119.3 per ¥ improvement, and 
sample No. 2 a 135.3 per cent improvement! 


Personal Equation 

The influence of the personal equation upon the sheet forma- 
tion was next studied. Six of the laboratory force made hand 
sheets, each person making the sheet in his own way with no 
attempt to keep conditions constant. The different operators are 
represented by letters, and the results are shown in Table 1. Take 
the samples, C and C-1, made by a paper maker of wide experi- 
ence, for the first comparison. The fibre ratios are 2.788:1 and 
3.001:1; or, the sheets are 35.9 and 33.3 per cent perfect, that is, 
C is 7.8 per cent improvement over C-1. In the same way con- 
sider the two extremes, those sheets made by-B and D which are 
32.4 and 36 per cent perfect, respectively. Here D shows a 10 
per cent improvement over B. These few experiments have only 
supported the original belief that no two persons and not even the 
same person can make sheets that will test alike. 
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PULP EVALUATION AS AFFECTED BY THE FIBRE 
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Use of Different Consistencies of Stock 


The effect of varying the amount of stock to the volume of 
water was also investigated. The granite stock was used for 
this experiment. The volume of water was kept constant at 
approximately 15 liters, but the weight of stock was varied from 
025 to .2 per cent on the basis of the volume of water. All 
samples were made by the same operator and in the usual man- 
ner. The paper was finished, as stated before, and it must be 
remembered, especially in considering the thickness of the sheet, 
that it is comparable only to a sheet made in a like manner and 
not to a sheet made on a machine and which has passed through 
the regular press rolls. The samples were tested for bursting 
strength under constant conditions of humidity, and the results 
are tabulated in Table 1 under A-15 to A-27, inclusive. There 
were three different samples made for each percentage of stock; 
that is, there was one sheet made with one pass, one with two, 
and one with three. The results.from the strength tests of the 
above have been plotted in figures 4, 5, and 6. In figure 4, thick- 
ness in inches has been @jotted against bursting strength in 
pounds per square’ inch, each curve representing a constant con- 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Coated Cardboard, Boxboard and Litho- 
graph Paper, including Lithograph Blanks, 
Postal Card Stock, Tough Check, Rail- 
road, Thick China, Translucents and 
Menu Board. 


Our Boards and Papers lie flat, hang straight, and 
register because they are made right. 

Orders for regular or special sizes are given prompt 
attention. Quality guaranteed. 


TRY US AND SEE 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 501 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


CALDWELL 


What Makes A Good Tank? 


It’s the knowing how to design and con- 
struct a tank of the finest material so that 
it will give good, long, honest, dependable 
service. 

Caldwell Steel Tanks are trustworthy, 
serviceable tanks designed by engineers ac- 
cording to approved engineering principles. 
Made of the finest steel and carefully riv- 
eted so they can’t leak. These are just a 
few of the features that have contributed 
to the popularity of Caldwell’s. In addition 
they are backed by a company with thirty 
years’ experience at tank building. 


Write for Catalogue 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
Incorporated 
2040 Brook Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Vacuum 


Eliminating All Valves, Pistons, Gears—Minimising 
Maintenance and Repairs 
Our Best Testimonials Are Repeat Orders 
Many customers using from FIVE to SIXTY-FIVE 
For full information and particulars address 


THOMAS H. SAVERY, Jr. 


1718 REPUBLIC BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 160) 


sistency, and the three points represent one, two, and three passes, 
respectively. In figure 5, thickness in inches has been plotted 
against bursting strength in pounds per square inch. Curve 
A represents the results from one pass with varying con- 
sistencies, and curve B two passes with varying consistencies. 
In figure 6, stock consistency has been plotted against average 
bursting strength per 1/10,000 inch of thickness in pounds per 
square inch. Curve A represents the results from one pass and 
B from two passes. The results seem to indicate that a sheet 
made from a stock of .075 and .15 per cent consistency and with 
two to three dips is the most desirable. 


Discussion 

There is very little to be said in favor of the present methed 
of making hand sheets for testing purposes. It is quite apparent 
that it is impocsible to obtain a uniform sheet in this manner. If 
this method is to be used, however, it is well to consider fully: all 
the factors. The pulp must always be uniformly prepared. The 
consistency of the pulp and the number of passes required for 
a sheet depends upon the thickness desired, and standards for 
these two factors should be adopted in order to obtain comparable 
results. It is quite evident that two passes will make a better 
sheet than one pass, for there seems to be some felting action 
between the fibres with the second pass, which gives a more even 
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formation. The above results also show that with certain varia- 
tions in handling the mold, the formation may be somewhat con- 
trolled, but none of these modifications except as in A-29 can be 
recommended, because the final sheet was in no case as good as 
one made on a machine. If any suggestions for the preparation 
of the hand-mold sheet are to be made, it is strongly recom- 
mended that the sheets be formed in a manner similar to that 
described under A-29. Here conditions are at least approach- 
ing the ideal. While the danger of a machine direction from 
currents is not entirely eliminated, still it has been reduced almost 
to a minimum, and the chance of obtaining an even sheet so 
far as thickness is concerned is much better. Of course, it is 
impossible to make more than one pass to a sheet by this method, 
and without doubt the consistency of the stock would be a factor 
worthy of serious consideration should the method be used. 

The method which suggests itself from a consideration of the 
above results, and is recommended for making sample sheets for 
testing purposes, is the formation of the sheet on the suction mold. 
It requires no great skill or training to operate the apparatus, 
and a number of samples can be turned out in a short time. The 
inaccuracies arising from personal equation, machine direction, 
and uneven sheets are reduced almost to a minimum; the only 
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THE WHITE TAR ANILINE CORPORATION 


New York Office: 56 Vesey Street Works: Kearny, N. J. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


PAPERMAKERS’ COLORS 


Special Shades Matched and Complete Formulas Furnished 
New England Representatives: Union Chemical Company, Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR THIS 36-PAGE BOOK 


on Plibrico Jointless Fire. Brick agente 
Contains instructions on setting all types of boiler 1) Goterteas 

furnaces and brass and metal furnaces. Gives full let ol ihe 1 
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engineer and plant operator should have a 


copy ‘o reference. ww Jy 


Will be glad to send you a copy on request. 
SELL tL 


JOINTLESS FIRE BRICK CO. 


Offices and Factory: 1130-1158 Clay St., Chicago, Il. 


Canadian tatives 
Beveridge Paper Co, Atk, Mentecsd 


FORGE LAP-WELDED 


VERTICAL SOFT STEEL CIRCUMFEREN- 
TIAL SEAMS 


SEAMS 
HEATED WITH 
FURNACES HEATED WITH 
AND WELDED FURNACES 
WITH ALL SEAMS LAP-WELDED AND HAMMER 


Hower AMERICAN WELDING COMPANY = W=!2=P 
CARBONDALE, PA. 


WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS COMPANY, — Fitchburg, Mass., U. S.A. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Parzr Travge Journat, 
Wepnespay, November 17, 1920. 

In spite of the fact that there has been little or no improve- 
ment in general market conditions throughout the trade during the 
past week everyone remains quite optimistic and from all quarters 
come prophecies of a big business by the first of the year. No 
one believes that prices will ever reach the abnormal level again 
at which they were last year, but on the other hand it is thought 
that many of the grades which have been falling off to such a 
pronounced degree during the last month or six weeks will re- 
cover somewhat, 

The big question is now one of endurance. Can the buyers hold 
off until manufacturers lower prices or will they be forced by 
sheer necessity to accept the manufacturers’ terms. All of the 
mill men claim that they cannot cut their prices yet. The cost of 
production is just about as high as ever, although there is every 
indication that raw materials will soon be cheaper and is now in 
fact. However, the recent reductions in raw material have been 
made too recently to affect the manufacturers as yet, most of 
whom had large stocks on hand for which they paid high prices 
and which they are now rapidly using up. When they come into 
the market again and buy the cheaper material they may ‘be able 
to cut their own prices, but before this occurs they all seem to 
think that prices should stay up. 

Board has proved an exception to this rule. This market has 
been so abnormal in regard to price that it was top heavy and 
thus it took only a little push to start it rolling down hill. This 
came a month ago and it is still rolling, but in spite of sweeping 
reductions the manufacturers do not report that any great flood 
of orders are coming in, to tell the truth the-demand is practically 
nil. Buying has held off so long now that things are bound to 
begin to happen soon, because it is only reasonable to conjecture 
that consumers will have to stock up pretty soon and when they 
do begin prices will come back a little. 

A fairly good business has been done in news print although 
the price has been going down very slightly. This was to be ex- 
pected, however, since ground wood had fallen off ‘its perch. 
Rumors are flying about to the affect that one of the largest manu- 
facturers of this stock is planning to set a price of 7 cents a 
pound for contracts beginning January 1. Publishers hoped that 
by holding off their buying as much as possible and buying im- 
ported paper they would be able to force the spot price down be- 
low this, but the large surplus supply of news print which was 
supposed to be knocking about Europe is evidently still pursuing 
its peregrinations, at least no one has been able to find it so elusive 
has it proved. It is true that some has been imported, but not 
enough to amount to the proverbial drop in the trite bucket. Thus 
that little bubble has burst and now it is to be hoped that buyers 
and manufacturers will settle down to a sane consideration of 
their mutual problem, 

Book and tissue paper appear to be a little better this week. 
Possibly this is due to the approach of the holiday season which 
always has a marked influence on tissue. There are no extra 
stocks on hand and jobbers are advising their customers to stock 
up now and get the advantage of the slightly lowered prices be- 
fore the winter season when traffic conditions make delivery diffi- 
cult. 





Mechanical Pulp 
Mechanical pulp has been falling off steadily and several times 
it has appeared as though it would not go down any further, but 
it has continued until now it really seems to have gone as far as 
it will. It is expected that the price will go up again during the 
winter though not so high as it has been. 


Chemical Pulp 
Chemical pulp has not changed much during the current week 





except for a further slight falling off in strong unbleached 
domestic sulphite and in mitscherlich. Dealers expect that the 
mills will be forced to begin to stock up again before winter condi- 
tions completely cut off any hope for further importation from 
Scandinavia, 
Rags 

The demand for rags is very dull now and there is no im- 
mediate hope for things livening up any before the first of the 
year. Importations are not nearly so heavy as they were and 
some of the grades are so low as to make it unprofitable for 
dealers to handle them. 


Waste Paper 


The waste paper market is almost at a standstill as a result of 
the slump in board more than anything else. It is difficult to 
qoote definite prices because there is so little buying. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

There is little action in the old rope and bagging market and 
things are on the whole very quiet. Things are expected to be 
better however in a short time for the mills are bound to begin 
to buy again. 

Twine 

A peculiar situation is reported in twine. Prices have been cut 
and a slow demand reported by a number of dealers while others 
have kept things at the same level and say that business is flourish- 
ing, 





PAPER DEMAND IN TORONTO 
(Continued from page 130) 


returned from a business trip to Winnipeg and other points west. 

The premises of Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Adelaide 
street west, Toronto, were flooded recently owing to the failure to 
put a cap on a water pipe and several thousand dollars damage was 
done to the stock, 

The many friends of Col. Thomas Gibson, Toronto, vice-president 
of the Spanish River Paper Mills, and J. G. Gibson, secretary of 
the company, are extending sympathy in the death of their mother, 
Mrs. Joseph Gibson, of Ingersoll, Ont., who passed away recently 
as a result of a paralytic stroke. 

R. A. McInnis, manager of the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Iroquois Falls, Ont., has been appointed president of the 
Associated Boards of Trade of Northern Ontario, which body 
has appointed a representative committee to act with the Ontario 
government in an effort to protect the forests of the north against 
fires and to adopt more stringent safeguarding measures. 

Among the recent callers on the trade in Toronto were W. E. 
Duncan of the Canadian Faper Export Association, Montreal, 
E. S. Crabtree of Montreal, representing the Bathurst Lumber 
Company, Bathurst, N. B., and D. H, Hudson of the Hudson 
Paper Company, Winnipeg. 

J. F. McKay, for seventeen years business manager of the To- 
ronto Globe, and a former president of the Canadian Press Asso- 
ciation, has removed from Toronto to Ingersoll where he has 
been appointed vice-president and manager of the John Morrow 
Screw and Nut Company. 

The Provincial Faper Mills Company, Toronto, have been suc- 
cessful in tendering for a timber berth of seventy square miles in 
West Hele township, which contains about seventy-five thousand 
cords of pulpwood which will be used in the sulphite plant of the 
company at Port Arthur, Ont. 

A meeting of the representatives of the Canadian paper box 
industry and a conference with the board manufacturers was 
held recently in Montreal. Those who attended from Toronto 


were W. P. Bennett, past president of the Canadian Faper Box 
Manufacturers Association, G. Shaw of the Telfer Manufacturing 
Company, A. Jephcott of the Dominion Paper Box Company and 
A. Sproul of Collett & Sproul. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Company Securities 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations November 


16, 1920: 
Stocks. BID ASKED 

American Writing Paper Company, pref.. ae 41 42 
International paper ompany, com.... guddcssee 56% 
Ingernational Paper Company, pref., stamped.............++ 72 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation...-....++.+0.++. swachens 79 
United Paper Board 27 

Because of the unucusl conditions prevailing im the vesieus markets 
quotations are more or less nominal. 
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Old Papers 
F. o. b. Phils 


sae Hard 


9999HGHHHHHH9HHHHH99 


Chip Board 
Woecd Pulp Board. 
(Carload Lots.) 


Binders es 
Per ton ..... > 
Carload lots ... 


a 
wn 


@9 @ 988 8998 
Qe 
— 
=e’ 
Bo 
“ 


te 
Blue Overall. ...11.50 
9.50 


New Blue inued on page 168) 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1920. 











SUMMARY. 
Cigarette paper .......+seseseeeeesseeeeees 66 cs. 
Printing paper .......+.+... -491 cs. 
Print paper ... 1,461 rolls 
ee ee rr 2,110 rolls 
Wall paper o.cccccccccccccsvccccsccesecsees 4 cs. 
Pa DEE. cc ctkoss séve 14 cs., 16 pkgs., 9 bis. 
COO MEE ov ccers.vccpeesesesenceystess 16 cs. 
Transparent paper .........seeseccesees 188 pkgs. 
Surface coated paper......-sceceesesccees 308 cs. 
Writing paper ......cccccscvcccccccccscvces 6 cs. 
THOCIME PORE once cccvcceccccvoccocerseose 9 cs, 
Packing paper............ 166 bls., 56 rolls, 35 cs. 
Wood pulp paper..........eeeeeceeees 3,600 pkgs. 


Miscellaneous paper. ...199 cs., 4,049 rolls, 316 bis. 


CIGARETTE PAPER. 
The Surbrug Company, La Lorraine, Havre, 
10 


cs. 
American Tobacco Company, by same, 56 cs. 


PRINTING PAPER. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 35 cs. 

J. L. N. Smythe Company, Noordam, Rotter- 
dam, 25 cs. 

. I. N. Smythe Company, Beukelsdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 247 cs. 

Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 79 cs. 


Globe hipping Company, Borga, Hamburg, 
105 cs. 
PRINT PAPER. 
American Express Company, Schoharie, Ham- 


burg, 1,461 rolls. 


NEWS PRINT PAPER. 
W. Schall & Co., Hellig Olav, Copenhagen, 693 
lis. 
*"Columbia Trust Company, Beukelsdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 1,417 rolls. 
WALL PAPER. 


F. J. Emmerich, La Lorraine, Havre, 4 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS. 


A. E. Bulkley, Rimouski, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Lancastrian, London, 9 cs. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Wauconda, London, 16 
kgs 
. iL. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 9 bls. 
COLORED PAPER. 
Baldwin Universal Consol. Company, F. J. 


Luckenbach, Rotterdam, 16 cs. 
TRANSPARENT PAPER. 
H. Lindenmeyr & Son, Noordam, Rotterdam, 
188 pkgs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER. 


L. A. Consmiller, Noordam, Rotterdam, 62 cs. 
Paul Puttmann, Ptatgonier, Antwerp, 240 ss. 
C. B. Richard & Co., Bergensfjord, Kristiania, 


6 cs. 
WRITING PAPER. 
Van Oppen & Co., Lancastrian, London, 6 cs. 


TRACING PAPER. 


Meadows, Wye & Co., Wauconda, London, 4 cs. 
M. Winter, con, Hamburg, 5 cs. 









NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 
(Continued from page 126) 


hand, there isn’t any reason why the United States should not be 
self-reliant in the great essential of lumber for construction pur- 
poses. It is perfectly practicable and feasible to provide for a new 
growth of timber and an imperative duty to improve our forest 
protection. I can think of no forward look, in relation to the good 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


PACKING PAPER. 
Birn & Wachenheim, Noordam, Rotterdam, 64 


bls., 56 rolls, 35 cs. 


“a Chemical National Bank, Borga, Hamburg, 102 
WOOD PULP PAPER. 
Foreign Trade Banking Corporation, Borga, Ham- 


burg, 3,600 pkgs. 


PAPER, 


HH, Kageer et fils, La Lorraine, Havre, 16 cs. 
D. J. Cocuca & Co., by same, 3? cs. 
Irving National Bank, choharie, Hamburg, 5 cs, 
Reeve, Angel & Co., Wauconda, London, 1 cs, 
a Trading Company, Borga, Hamburg, 2,013 

rolls. 
Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 51 cs. 

PP aaa City Bank, Patagonier, Antwerp, 316 
s 


American Express Company, by same, 4 cs. 

Habirshaw Elec. Cable Company, Vin. Bridge, 
Gothenburg, 1,842 rolls. 

11 Progresso Italo Americano, by same, 194 rolls. 

Japan Paper Company, San Gennaro, Genoa, 
119 cs. 

In Transit to Austin, ILL. 

Myercord Company, Baltic, Liverpool, 11 cs. 

printing paper. 
To Cuicaco. 


FE. H. Sergeant & Co., Drottinghohn, Gothen- 
burg, 2 cs. filter paper. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


American Express Company, Rimouski, 
pool, 20 bls, rags. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Patagonier, Antwerp, 
2 bis. bagging. 
P. Berlowitz, by same, 210 bls. rags. 
Bank of United States, by same, 47 bis. rags. 
Main Paperstock Company, by same, 52 bls. rags. 
Equitahle Trust Company, by same, 180 bls. rags. 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by same, 


Liver- 


$0 bis. rags. 


E. J. Keller Company, by same, 459 bls. rags. 

Castle, Gottheil Overton, Pontia, Belfast, 34 
bls. rags, 91 bls. waste paper. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Wauconda, London, 
137 bls. waste Pees 

Castie, Gottheil Overton, La Perouse, Havre, 
517 bis. rags. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Patagonier, Antwerp, 
569 bls. rags. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Beultelsdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 165 bls. rags. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Hellig Olav, Copen- 
hagen, 259 bls. rags. 

‘astle, Gottheil & Overton, Noordam, Rotterdam, 
20€ bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Company, Vitellia, Glasgow, 97 
bls. paper stock. 

Baeder, Adamson & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 134 
bags hide cuttings. 

hemical National Bank, H. Olav, Copenhagen, 
98 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Beukelsdyk, Rotterdam, 
315 bis. paper stcck, 156 bls. shoppery. 
Main perstock Company, by same, 180 bls. 
rags, 91 bls. cottons. 

Wilkinson Brothers & Co., by same, 102 bis. 
cottons, 175 bls. paperstock. 


fortunes of America which does not contemplate a forest policy 


which will assure us the essential in the lumber line for all our 


constructive activities. 


Substitutes and supersedure will not alone relieve the threaten- 
As our civilization advances we shall build less 
wastefully and temporarily than characterize the construction of 
developing period. This is the story of human progress. 
nent housing more dependably constructed always follows the 
temporary effects incident to development but no change of policy 


ing situation. 


will ever eliminate our lumber needs. 





M. Frank, by same, 59 bls. new cuttings. 
Castle, Gotthiel & Overton, by same, 40 bls. old 
wi rs. 
. F, Downing & Co., by same, 200 bls. rags, 
21 bis. new cuttings. 
D. Van de Berg, by same, 48 bls. rags. 
Salomon Brothers & Co., by same, 42 Fis. rags. 


OLD ROPE. 
M. O’Meara Company, H. Olav, Copenhagen, 


121 coils. 
WOOD PULP. 

. Andersen & Co., Bergensfjord, Kristiania, 
3,000 blis., 508 tons bleached sulphite. 

FE. Sergeant & Co., by same, 160 bls, 20 
tons dry chemical pulp. 
American Wood Ip Corporation, by same, 300 
bls., 50 tons kraft soda pulp. 

American Wood Pulp Corporation, Drottning- 
holm, Gothenburg, 508 bls. kraft soda pulp. 
> M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 420 bls. dry 
soda. 
J. F. Patton & Co., Inc., by same, 4,900 bls, 
wet mechanical oe. 

Corin Brothers, Inc., Vin. Bridge, Gothenburg, 
875 bls., 177 tons dry sulphite pulp. 

W. Schall & Co., by same, 300 bls., 50 tons 
drv kraft pulp. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Company, by 
same, 475 blis., 95 tons pulp. 

E, M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 175 bls., 25 tons 
sulphate pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., by same, 1,000 bls., 203 
tons dry chemical pulp. 


. Andersen & Co., Belvedere, Trieste, 130 bis. 
cellulose. 





“Correction: The item last week crediting the 
Scandinavian-American Trading Company with im- 
porting 10,220 bbls. of moist mechanical pulp was 
im error. 





PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1920. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Celaeno, Rotterdam, 


152 bis. rags. 


Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Casper, Rouen, 647 
bls. rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 6, 1920. 





PAPER STOCK. 

Edwin Butterworth & Co., Ernemore, Liverpool, 
64 bis. bagging. 

Train, Smith Company, Winifredian, Liverpool, 
38 bls. waste paper. 

International Purchasing Company, by same, 94 
coils manila rope. 

Edwin Butterworth &-Co., by same, 288 bls. 
paper stock, 


HIDE CUTTINGS. 


E. T. Russ Company, Winifredian, Liverpool, 
39 bags. 


“I have sought to emphasize the thought of reforestation because 
I think it is highly essential for the United States of America 
to ever be thinking of self-reliance. We are so blessed with God’s 
bounty, so varied in our productivity and so boundless in our 
resources that the combination of American genius and a com- 
mittal to conservation and cultivation will leave us independent of 
the resources or the activities of the remainder of the world.” 


To Build Box Factory in New Orleans 


New Orteans, La., November 15, 1920—Another new factory 


machinery. 
Perma- 


is to be erected in this city as a result of the promising market 
for corrugated paper-fibre boxes and the perfection of producing 


The Union Paper Products Company will invest $300,000 in the 
enterprise, and has bought a site and let contracts for building a 
steel and cement factory. The plant will employ seventy-two 


people at the start, without*counting the office force. 
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PAPER BAGS 


Sacks and Specialties 


November 18, 1920 









The Home of Quality 











s a <= ESTABLISHED 1901 
7. SCHORSCH & CO. 
=o, Manufacturers its Geod Quality 


500 East 133d Street : New York 














sls FACTORY 
1329 TO 133"° ST B BROOK ave 









Missisquoi Pulp and 
Paper Company 


SHELDON SPRINGS VERMONT 












White and Tinted Bristols — White 
Blanks — Index Bristol and Special- 






We announce the completion at Cincinnati, Ohio, of the most modern 





plant, built and operated by practical experts of the highest standing in the 





manufacture of Silicate of Soda. 





it is our purpose to merit your business on the basis of standard 


quality and dependable service. 





Inquiries are solicited for spot and contract deliveries. 


THE STANDARD SILICATE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILICATE OF SODA 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wepnespay, November 17, 1920. 


With prices on the decline in almost everything the buyers of 
chemicals seem to believe that these too are going to drop. 
Whether this assumption is justifiable or not is debatable. The 
manufacturers claim that the reason most of the prices are going 
down is because in most lines there has been considerable space 
between the cost of production and the selling price. This has 
not been true throughout the chemical market with the exception 
of a few isolated cases. Manufacturers have not been making 
excessive profits and thus there is very little room for any 
radical cut in prices which would still allow a legitimate profit to 
manufacturers. Of course, if buying holds off too long, the jobbers, 
who have supplies on hand, will become frightened and unload at 
a sacrifice which would be liable to precipitate a dangerous situa- 
tion. It is an old story to point out that freight, cooperage, raw 
materials and labor have all increased manifold since those halcyon 
days before the war, thus necessitating high prices. The chemical 
manufacturers have not taken advantage of these conditions to 
profiteer and thus they cannot in justice to themselves make the 
big cuts that the buyers expect until the cost of production is 
lowered. 


ALUM.—The supply of alum is about the same as it was last 
week, but owing to a lack of demand there is a good deal more 
on the open market than there has been. Prices are holding firm 
at 5 cents a pound for the lump, 5.26 cents on the ground and 6 
cents on the powdered. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—wWhile bleaching powder has been 
scarce it is now easy to find it in the spot market. Buying is 
almost at a standstill, but manufacturers do not feel that they 
can drop the price with the cost of steel drums and hardwood 
barrels up as high as they are still. It is now about 6.50 cents 
per pound. 


CASEIN.—Like the rest of the market, casein is dull, but the 
supply is no larger than it was before, although it is easier to get 
than it was early in the fall. This can be accounted for by an 
improvement in shipping conditions and by the falling off in buy- 
ing. The price is unchanged at 15 or 16 cents per pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA—A short time ago the diverting of large 
orders intended for shipment to Japan to the New York spot 
market, sent this commodity down a little. Now this material has 
been largely taken up and caustic has gained about a quarter or 
half a cent per pound in price. The demand is not improved a 
great deal, but things are looking a little better. It is around 4.30 
cents per pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—While business in china clay is not very speedy 
manufacturers are reporting that they still have a good business 
on contract so that they are not forced to sit in idleness. There is 
not a great deal doing in the open market and jobbers are suffer- 
ing a little. Domestic is around 10 cents in the unwashed grade, 
13 cents in the washed and 16 cents in the imported. ; 

ROSIN.—Rosin is still pretty slow as it has been for over a 
month now. In spite of the cut in prices the buyers refuse to be 
wheedled into signing up for any large orders. It is now around 
$11 per ton in grades E, F and G. 

SATIN WHITE.—Satin white is a little better than the rest of 
the chemical market, but it is by no means rushing as far as the 
open market is concerned. Buying is somewhat slow, but manu- 
facturers are optimistic. The price is about 2.25 cents per pound. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—This product is not much more 
lively than the rest of the commodities, but the price is still about 
4.50 to 5 cents for iron free and 3 to 3.50 for commercial. 

STARCH.—There is little to report in starch except that prices 
are still low and there is at present little likelihood of their reach- 
ing the level that they were early in the season. 
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Market ®unotations 


(Continued from page 165) 








Ne. 1 Soft White 7.50 7.75 Cotons--aenording to grades— 
2 Soft vate ‘ = 6.50 Blue Overall ...11.00 11.75 
0. 4 Mixed. . 4.00 New Blue ...... 8.00 $ 8.50 
2 Mixed.. 393 3.00 New Black Soft. 6.75 @ 7.00 
Solid’ Ledger Si 4.50 4.60 New Light Sec- 
Wrting’ Peper « 4.00 4.25 onds ...... 6.00 @ 6.50 
vy 3.60 3.75 Khaki Cuttings.. 7.00 @ 7.25 
No. 2 Books beers 2.50 2.75 UPOY .eeeeee 6.50 @ 6.758 
No. 1 New Manila. 6.50 @ 6.75 New Canvas ....13.00 @13.50 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 4.00 4.25 New Black Mixed 5.75 @ 6.25 
Container Manila.. 3.25 3.50 Old 
CRS Ranke .cesvese 6.25 @ 6.50 White, No. 1— 
Overissue News.... 1.50 @ 1.75 epacked .......14.50 @15.50 
Old Newspaper..... 1.00 @ 1.25 Miscellaneous 11.50 @12.50 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .75 @ 1.00 White, No. 2— 
omien Pa ere: RY 3 +4 ze Be Sescoe Ce $ 7.50 
traw Boar ip. J iscellaneous ... 6.00 6.50 
Binders’ Bd. Chip. 1.75 @ 2.00 Thisde ond, Blues— 43s 5.28 
Domestic Rags—New epac see @ 
Miscellaneous ... 4.25 @ 4.50 
Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila. ck stockings.... 4.50 @ 4.75 
Shirt Cuttings— Roofing eee 
New White, No.1 .19 @ 21 No. 1..... eee 2.90 3.20 
New White, No. ‘, sk @ .12% No, 2... coo ae 2.60 
Silesias, No. 1.. 13.00 NO. Seccvcccccce ba 2.00 
New unbleached., 15, i 16.50 TEU. Bene svecsed - 2.40 @ 2.50 
Washables ......10.75 11.00 No. SA. cccccoce wae @ 2.50 
DO - asastavenn 12.75 @13.50 Me vecs eeee 2.00 @ 2.25 
Geosevsece 1.25 @ 1.50 
——_—_——__—______— 
BOSTON 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
News Not Lined...67.50 @ — 
Bonds in 20%4@ .72 Fined fot Lined. . 90.00 S 
devnvnsbecee 4 é i ews Boar ‘am 
Ledgers ......-... 20%@ «57 Solid News Board. 75.00 ¢ ade 
Writings— S. Manl. Chip... .120.00 @e-— 
Pat Coated ...... 160.00 @ — 
Superfine %@— 
Re e-— Old Papers 
Books, S. & S. C @ .24% Shavings— 
Book. e A . = No. 1 Hard White 8.00 @ 8.50 
a @ .28 No. 1 Soft White 7.50 8.00 
o—~ ptonsoe 3 ae No, 1 Mixed..... 4.00 @ 4.50 
Nota Six tate sae Wie oe 
Manilas— Solid Books ...... 475 @ — 
N . DUMEE oc criectiiacce 5.00 5.50 
©. 1 Manila.... .08 @ oi No. 2 Books, light. 2.50 3.00 
No. : Fibre..... 09 @ 9 ; 
No. 1 Jute...... 14 @ 114% No. 1 Manila...... 4.25 @ 4.50 
Kraft Wrapping... .10 @ .13 Folded News (over- 
Common Bogus ... .04%@ .05 1SSUCS) ..-erereee 2.25 @ 2.50 
Old Newspapers.... 1.50 @ 1.75 
Boards Mixed Paper ..... 1.25 @ 1.50 
Per ton f. o. b. mill. Gunny Bagging ... 4.00 @ 4.50 
COD cc isicrccnes se’ 6500 @ — Manila Rope ...... 50 @ 5.75 
TORONTO 
FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 
Pa 2 Sulphite, bleached.. .195. 00@ 205.00 
(Mill Price oo Jobbers) Sulphate .ccsccccce 140.00@ 150.00 
r 
_— siesinieaneus Old Waste Papers 
Sulphite ........ 20% _ (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
Light tinted .... 214%@ — Shavings— 
Dark tinted .... 224@ — White Env. Cut. 7.50 @ — 
ee e- = A Book 
a 5 @-—- | Shavings ..... 7233 @2— 
News, f. o. b. Mills— wie vot awe 600 @ — 
Rolls (carloads). 5.50 @ 6.00 Book and Led 
Sh ah (2 tons or Flat Hegaune send 
cave eeee J @ 6.50 Book Stock 
sive (less than GUNED  pntvecten 275 @ — 
BCD a aries 6.50 @ 6.75 Lice et Sue E oes 
sales pled Book Stoc e=— 
No. 1 M. F. (car- — and Writ- 
nr. ° eee OD = i §  _—BAe coasrdecess 735 @— 
No. 2 M. F. (car- Solid "Uedeers.. -375 @ — 
loads) ........15 e@- Manilas— 
No. 3 M. F. (car- New Manila Cut. 6.00 @ — 
a} ceeeeeee14.75 @ — Printed Manilas.. 200 e--— 
No. 1 S. C. (car- Kralt cccccccccee 575 @ — 
1 )  ceeeeeee 16.00 @ — News and Scrap— 
No. 2 S. C. (car- Strictly verano 275 @ — 
Be) vecces +1550 @ — Folded N «+ 220 @ — 
No. 1 Coated and = 3 ixed 
UND. cosccece 258 @ = i _ (Beem ascecosces 1.75 e— 
No. 2 Coated and Den retie Rha gs— 
litho. ....+6 1950 @ — Price to mills, f.o.b, Toronto. 
No. 3 Coated. and 873 @ er Ib 
IO. covccees \. _ No. 1 White shirt 
Coated and litho., cuttings ...... 23 @ .24 
colored ....... 20.75 @ — No. 2 White shirt 
rapping— 10.73 peuttings | jatinad 4@e@— 
iahepsn ry — ut- 
“B” Manila -2151100 P a (eee ae 
No. 1 Manila... .12.50 - No. T oid’ whites :104@ <11 
eseees 1200 @ — Thirds and blues. .044@ .04% 
Kraft, M. F. or er cwt. 
BM. G.. wccccceee 1300 @ — Black stockings.. 5.00 @ — 
Recing stock 250 @ 
BB tMocccedes 3 — 
wit: o. b. Mill) PL. sccsesen 240 @ — 
Ground Wood ..... 120.00@ 125.00 Resfiag stock 
Sepenin, eney Monee 165.00@170.00 Gucny SOMO. occeve 3.2 $ 373 
wieeo sbe0n abeen . ’ unny baggin 5 
Sulphite,’ news grade139:00@ 16000 one ee 
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The Mathieson Alkali Works (lac.) 


General Offices 
25 West 43rd Street New York City 


Works Works 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Saltville, Va. 


“EAGLE THISTLE” BRAND OF PRODUCTS 


High Test Bleaching Powder 


Packed in Steel Drums, air tight, insuring full strength at point of 
consumption. 


Special wooden lined drums for export. 


Liquid Chlorine ed 


ei | te A a 


100% pure, anhydrous, in improved 100 lb.—150 lb.—2, 000 lb. 


containers. 


a Soda Ash 


58 per cent, both light and dense shipped in bulk—Bags and Barrels 
Special packages for export. 


Caustic Soda 


Solid—Ground—Flaked 
60%—70%—72% —74% —76%—78% Grades. 
The electrolytic 78% Grade, analyzing 99.70% Hydrate of Soda, 


purest caustic made. 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


Packed in Cases—Bags—Barrels—Kegs 


If you have a problem to solve write us and get the advantage of our 
Technical Department. 
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WANT AND FOR SALE ADVERTISEMENTS 


=————=S=a_o eee 


HELP WANTED 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Minimum rate for advertisements of 25 
words or legs, first insertion, $1.00. 


SITUATION WANTED, 4 cents a word for 
first insertion and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion of same ad. No ad of 
less than 25 words accepted. 


HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS, 
and small For Sale Ads, 4 cents a word for 
each and every insertion. No ads of less 
than 25 words accepted. 


When answering advertisements, 
address the Box Number given in ad. 


Answers can be forwarded care Paper 
Trade Journal, and will be promptly for- 
warded without extra charge. All should be 
sent to the New York office, 10 East 39th 
street. And all should be addressed as the 
udvertisement directs in every case and not 
simply to the paper. 

All classified ads for the current issue must 
be in hand not later than Monday preceding 
date of publication. 


please 


WV/ANTEO—Superintendent for two-machine 


mill, running tissues and light weight 
papers on cylinder machines. anted high 
ppase anen, ont & ee oh a 

tory —*.- Ad Bo: , care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


WANTED—First class Millwright for two- 
machine Tissue mill. Steady, married 
man preferred. State experience and give 
references. Address, Box 2777, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-18 


ACHINE Tender for Asbestos paper mill. 

Two tours. Will earn between $55 and 
60 per week, and a good monthly bonus 
or production. This means experienced men 
only, none others need apply. Mill is located 
near New York. Address, Box 2788, care 
Paper Trade Journal. N-18 


wa NTED—Capable Assistant Superinten- 
dent in mill manufacturing light weight 
straw paper, one familiar with manipulation 
of stock for the manufacturing of .009 point 
corrugating. Advise age and experience in 
detail in replying. Address, Box 2756, care 
Paper Trade Journal. tf 


WANTED—Large Paper Mill Organization 
increasing its sales force, has opening for 
aggressive, successful paper salesman, who 
controls trade, knows how to obtain quantity 
business and is accustomed to make large in- 
come, but wants to progress. Address, Box 
2739, care Paper Trade Journal. tf 


WANTED AT ONCE—Draftsman with 
paper mill experience. Address, Box 
2767, care Paper Trade Journal. N-18 


LARGE DYESTUFFS HOUSE requires serv- 

ices of experienced paper maker for 1- 
tion as salesman and demonstrator in t- 
ern territory. Must be experienced in match- 
ing shades dyed in the beater on all grades of 
stock. Give full particulars as regards ed- 
ucation, experience, references, etc. Address, 
Box 2769, care Paper Trade Journal. N-18 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY — Master me- 
chanic for pulp and paper mill; one well 
acquainted with equipment for sulphate pulp. 
Apply Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, 
opewell, Virginia. N-18 


-ing full responsibility of the production. Give 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Beaterman for fine 
tissue mill in Jersey City. Address, Box 
2793, care Paper Trade Journal. N-18 





WANTED—Two good paper mill mill- 
wrights, must be familiar with wood 
sulphite and machine room work. 
Good town to live. Cheap rents. Good work- 
ing conditions. Open shop. Steady men 
wanted. Address, Box 2794, care Paper Trade 
Journal. N-18 


room, 


WANTED—Paper brokers to handle a line 
of plain waxed papers. Give territory 
covered and other information. Address, Box 
2795, care Paper Trade Journal. D-16 
A RESPONSIBLE CONCERN selling mainly 

to the paper box trade, has a very good 
opportunity for an able salesman. Replies 


treated in confidence. Address, Box 2804, 
care Paper Trade Journal. N-18 


WANTED—Up-to-date beaterman for two- 
machine mill, Fourdrinier and cylinder, 
making glassine bond and waxing. Address, 
Box 2805, care Paper Trade Journal. D-2 


WANTED—Superintendent for two-machine 

board mill. Must have experience mak- 
ing high grade middles for coating purposes 
and high grade plain white lined blanks. 
State age, experience and salary expected. 
All replies treated strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress, Box 2806, care Paper Trade Journal. 


WANTED—Mechanic to operate a small 
Paper Bag Plant in Canada. Must be 
thoroughly reliable and capable of assum- 


full particulars, experience, salary expected, 
etc. Address, Box 2807, care Paper Trade 
Journal. N-18 


ANTED—Salesman to cover State of New 
Jersey, wholesale trade only. Salary de- 
pends upon ability and experience. Write or 
call by appointment. Continental Paper & 
Bag Mills, J. Gold, N. Y., Sales Manager, 268 
West Broadway, N. Y. City. N-18 


ANTED—A chief drafstman. One with 
knowledge of paper mill machinery pre- 
ferred. Address, The Shartle Brothers Ma- 
chine Company, Middletown, Ohio. D-2 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, eleven years’ ex- 

perience selling and purchasing, fine and 
2oarse papers, boards and specialties, famil- 
iar with sources of supply, wishes to con- 
nect with reputable firm of good standing as 
executive, purchasing agent or salesman, best 
eredentials. Address, Box 2791, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-18 


DAPER SALESMAN, NEW YORK CITY, 

can produce large volume of business. 
Wishes connection with Mill Agency Com- 
pany or Mill. Substantial drawing account 
on commission basis. Address, Box 2734. 
care Paper Trade Journal. tf 


SUPERINTENDENT now employed, but de- 
sires to make a change. 20 years’ ex- 
perience in paper making, tissues, crepe. 
news, bag and wrappings, also experienced 
in manufacture of ground wood. Prefer a 
ton or two machine mill. Best of references. 
Address, Box 2639, care Paper Trade vo, 


AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTANT, graduate, 

with large pulp wood company, now in 
charge large office, desires to make change. 
Executive ability. United States or Canada. 
Address, Box 2780, care Paper Trade Journal. 


CHIEF ENGINEER, seventeen years’ expe- 
rience. Grade 1A Gold Seal Jersey License, 
also New York. Best of reference. Can 
arantee results. Married, steady. Address, 
2781, care Paper Trade Journal. N-18 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


OSITION WANTED by Superintendent who 

is a practical Papermaker with eighteen 
years’ experience on all the better grades of 
Combination and Container Board. Thor- 
oughly familiar with all repairs and general 
upkeep of mill and a knowledge of steam and 
power plant operation. Can furnish the very 
best of references. Address, Box 2782, care 
Paper Trade Journal. tt 


PRACTICAL papermaker and first class me- 
chanic, age 35, at present employed as 
assistant superintendent, wishes position as 
superintendent or assistant superintendent. 
Will consider position as machine tender, or 
boss machine tender with chance for ad- 
vancement. 12 years of experience running 
fourdrinier and cylinder machines on all 
grades. Can take charge of production, up- 
keep, repairs and improvements. Address, 
Box 2787, care Paper Trade Journal. N-25 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent. 20 
years’ experience. Understand all acid 
systems and latest methods of cooking, and 
have thorough knowledge of bleaching. I 
know my business and am qualified to build, 
equip or reorganize any existing plant. A 
personal interview will enable me to submit 
further details. Best of references. Married. 
Address, Box 2797, care Paper Trade —— 


MASTER MECHANIC wants position. Ex- 
pert construction, reconstruction, install- 
ing, equipment and economical maintenance 
of mills making Book, Bond, News or Cylinder 
machines making Board, Bristols or Tissue 
with and without Edwards attachment. Ad- 
dress, Box 2778, care Paper Trade Journal. 


MANAGER DESIRES CHANGE. Sixteen 

years with present connection. Expe- 
rienced in all office lines except selling. Good 
general knowledge of manufacture from log 
to finished product. Address, Box 2779, care 
Paper Trade Journal. D-2 


AN WITH TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE, grinding, calender rolls, also 
brass and rubber rolls, and knowing the re- 
quired crowns, wants temporary or perma- 
nent work, by hour or contract. Address, 
Box 2810, care Paper Trade Journal. D-2 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Chief 

Engineer by man with 15 years of 
broad experience in the paper and pulp in- 
dustry. Capable executive, good organizer, 
full of initiative and resourcefulness. En- 
gineering experience covers complete design 
and construction of pulp, paper and chemical 
plants and hydro-electric developments. 
Management covers board manufacturing 
and conversion, and news mill experience. 
aarrere, Box 2811, care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. D- 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER and Paper 

Products desiring services on commis- 
sion basis of capable salesman with an es- 
tablished following among New England 
jobbing trade. Address, Box 2812, care Paper 
Trade Journal. D-9 


Tour FOREMAN wishes to make change in 
same capacity or running cylinder ma- 
chine. 12 years’ experience on box boards. 
Address, Box 2813, care Paper Trade Journal. 
N-18 


WANTED POSITION as Manager or Gen- 

eral Superintendent. Have practical ex- 
perience in all lines of work required in paper 
making on nearly all grades of paper. Have 
practical experience on Fourdrinier, Harper, 
Dutch Tissue, Cylinder and Combination ma- 
chines. At present manager and general 
superintendent. Have legitimate reasons for 
changing. Past positions are open for in- 
spection. Address, Box 2814, care Paper 
Trade Journal. D-23 


WANTED—POSITION as night foreman, 25 
years’ experience on all grades of Tr, 
both as machine tender and beaterman Ad: 
dress, Box 2815, care Paper Trade Journal. 

N-18 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. Scotch. 
Been employed with the best mills in 
Scotland and India making fine papers as 
machineman, beaterman and last two years 
as superintendent. Wants job as above until 
used to conditions here. Apply in first in- 
stance, Mill Supply Department, Beveridge 
Paper Company, Limited, Montreal, ¥ % 


YOUNG MAN, 24, ambitious, having knowl- 

edge of practically all grades of paper, 
wishes to connect with reliable firm where 
good future awaits. Address, Box 2643, care 
Paper Trade Journal, tf 
SUPERINTENDENT wants position. 22 

years’ experience, all grades of paper, in- 
cluding chip, news, coated and asbestos 
boards, also tissues. Can furnish best of 
references. Address, Box 2796, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-18 


Mill Connection 
Wanted 


Fully equipped offices in New 
York city, five veteran salesmen. 
In close touch for thirty years 
with large users of super, ma- 
chine finish, offset, blank and 
litho coated papers. In a posi- 
tion to handle to advantage as 
agerits the product of an up-to- 
date mill. Address, Box 2786, 
care Paper Trade Journal. Wa-1 


OOOO 


FOR SALE 
—————— 


FOR SALE—Two Cylinder Moulds in first 
class condition. 30” diam. 78” long. For 
full particulars inquire, Ford Roofin Prod- 
ucts Company, 520 Conway Building, Chicago, 
Ti. N-18 
EE 
FOR SALE—Three Falcon Presses, 10x15, 

Crown Folio size. For full information, 
address Purchasing Department, Continental 
Paper & Bag Mills, 16 E. 40th street, New 
York city. N-18 


OR SALE—Noble & Wood Mammoth Jr. 
Jordan Engine, Noble and Wood Washer 
Screen and Wood’s Pulp Thickener and Save- 
all. J. H. Roberts, 79 Franklin street, New 
York city. Phone, Franklin 466. N-25 


FoR SALE—14 Noble & Wood 1,800 Ib. beat- 

ers roll 72”x44”, condition good. For fur- 
ther informatioy, apply the Stamsocott Com- 
pany, Hopewell, Virginia. N-18 


FOR SALE—AIR COMPRESSORS 

One Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressor, direct 
steam driven, steam cylinder, 10”x12”, air 
cylinder 10%”x12”, 100-Ib. pressure, 500 ft. 
per minute capacity. 

One Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressor, belt 
driven, 10x614” cylinders, Imperial typeXB-2, 
driven by 30 H.P. motor, 60 cycle, 440 volts, 
865 R.P.M., with starter and pulley. 

FOR SALE—PUMPS 

Two Blake & Knowles Service Pumps, 
12”x5”x12”, 500 lb. pressure. 

Two Fairbanks-Morse 
10”x5”x12”, 150 lb. pressure. 

One Dayton Hydraulic Mach. Co., Rotary 
Pump. size 8, SSV type, belt driven, 4” in- 
take, 3” discharge. 

Two Worthington Compound Pressure 
Pumps, 9” and 14”x2%4"x15”, 2,000 lb. pressure. 

One Epping-Carpenter Service Pump, 
9”x814"x10", 100 lb. pressure. 

One Epping-Carpenter Service Pump, 
12”x12”x12”, 500 lb. pressure. 

One Wilson-Snyder Compound - Pressure 
Pump, 12” and 18”x6%4"x18", 100 lb. pressure. 

Two Fairbanks-Morse Compound Service 
Pumps, 8” and 12”x10”x12”, 100 lb. pressure. 

Two Worthington Booster Pumps, 9”x5”x10” 
500 Ib. pressure. 

One American Service Pump, 7”x6”"x10", 
Wood Hydraulic 


100 lb. pressure. 
Two W. H. 
16”x2%”"x12”, 1,500 lb. pressure. 
Address 
MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, 
Department 20, 
Akron, Ohio 


Service Pumps, 


Pumps, 


FOR SALE 


——EEE—E——————E—i  _ SSS SD 


OR SALE—One Noble and Wood Mam- 
moth Jordan complete with one-piece 
shell liner and new set of plug filling. Prac- 
tically as good as new. Immediate delivery. 
Price $1,500.00. Address, Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany, 261 Broadway, New York city. N-25 


for SALE—Two Duplex Moore & White 
paper cutters, knives 120” long, in first 
class condition. Address, Box 2694, 
Paper Trade Journal. 


FoR SALE—One Miller Duplex Beating 

Engine, manufactured by Downington Mfg. 
Company; for information address, Box 2668, 
care Paper Trade Journal. tf 


care 
tt 


FoR SALE—No. 1400 Beloit iron tub, double 

lighter beater. Extra set of filling. This 
beater in operation, but can be released Janu- 
ary Ist. Address, Box 2783, care Paper Trade 
Journal. N-25 


Fork SALE—One No. 10 Moore & White 

Speed Changer, one constant speed cone, 
250 revolutions, 85 H.P. capacity, ratio of 
change, 2% to 1. One No. 11 Reeves Trans- 
mission 40 to 100 H.P. capacity. The above 
are in good second-hand condition, and may 
be seen in operation. They are being dis- 
placed by electric drives. Address, Box 2798, 
care Paper Trade Journal. N-25 


FoR SALE—Cheap, No. 10 Moore & White 

Speed Change complete. Also 20x44 
Rickard-Corliss Engine. S. Austin Bicking 
Paper Mfg. Co., E. Downingtown, Pa. N-18 


MACHINERY FOR SALE in good condi- 

tion. One large size Thresher Duster, two 
Whipper Dusters, two Holyoke Wing Dusters, 
four Daniels Rag Cutters, iron frames, 
double blades. Address, Box 2808, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-25 





For Sale 


1 62” Langston Surface or Drum Rewinder 
and Slitter, with 21 sets of cutters, for im- 
mediate delivery. 


For price address St. Louls Paper Can & 
Tube Co., St. Louis, Mo. tf 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ANTED—One No. 2 Lannoye Pulper. 
Two 9” Calender rolls. Advise what you 
have to offer. Give full description and price 
in first letter. Address, Box 2816, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-25 


WANTED—Two good automatic machines 
for making wood plugs for roofing rolls. 
State make. Address, Box 2817, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-25 


GRINDER WANTED for stone 27 or 32-inch 
face. State make and price. Address, 
Box 2818, care Paper Trade Journal. N-25 


ANTED—One 72” or over wet machine in 
good condition. Must be for immediate 
delivery. Address, The New York and Mary- 
land Pulp and Paper Company, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. N18 





PULP WOOD 
EDM. CONWAY & SON 
282 ST. PAUL STREET, 
QUEBEC, P. @., 
CAN. 


WANTED AT ONCE— 


Fourdrinier Part about 54” with shake, 
One first and one second press, 
7“ Dryers with frames and Gears, 52-56” 
ace, 
Reels, Drums and Revolving Sheet cutter 
to fit 52” machine, 
Two Beaters of about 500 Ibs. capacity 
equipped with washers, 
Two globes and one Rag Duster. 
Address, Box 2802, care Paper Trade 
Journal. N-25 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—One single cylinder second hand 
Wandell Rotary Screen in good condi- 
a, Address Hoiden Paper Co., Se 


INCREASE Your Knowledge of Paper and 

its Use. Send $2.00 to Geo. Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., Book pt., Menasha, Wis., and 
receive postpaid a copy of “From Paper Mill 
to Press Room,” by William Bond Wheel- 
wright. Nov. 26 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—A second-hand 
Paper Slitter from 50” to 76”. Address, 
Box 2801, care Paper Trade Journal. N-25 


WANTED—New or used Kollergang in good 

good condition, complete with stones. In 
reply ee price. Address, Box 2799, care 
Paper Trade Journal. N-18 


Manufacturers of 
Kraft Papers 


who are looking for favorable locations, or 
whose present plants are embarrassed by 
lack of raw material or limited financial re- 
sources will be interested in the economic 
advantages of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Raw Material—a practically inexhaustible 
supply of soft woods, easily available by both 
rail and water. 

Transportation—Both lake and rail trans- 
portation. 

Power—Cheap dependable electric power. 

Labor—An amply supplied both skilled and 
common labor market. 

We invite personal examination of the ad- 
vantages herein stated. 

(All negotiations strictly confidential). 


C. E. Chipley, Industrial Secretary, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 
N-25 


FOR SALE 


Fourdrinier Part—101” x 60 ft. with Savery 
Shake. 

Dryers: 12—48” x 110”; 8—48” x 106”; 1—84” 
x 67”; 3—28” x 62”; 5—36” x 40”. 

Pressers: 2 sets first and second with rolls 
18” x 110”; 1 set first and second presses 
with rolls 18” x 96”, all equipped with Pusey 
Jones Bell crank housings. 

Beaters: 1—70” x 54” Dillon; 2—60” x 60” 
Downingtown Iron Tub; 1—60” x 52” Jones; 
3—40” x 40”. 

Jordans: 1—Wagg Majestic; 1—large Horne; 
2—49” Horne; 2—No. 1 Claflins. 

Super Calenders: 1—55” Granger, 7 roll; 
1—48” Holyoke, 7 roll; 2—42” Holyoke, 7 roll. 

Revolving Sheet Cutters: 1—104" Horne; 
1—84” Clark; 2—74”, 1—56”, 1—52”, 1—50” 
and 1—43” Hamblets; 1—48” and 1—40” 
Moore & White; 2—43” Finlays. 

Reels: 1—84”, 1—96”, 1—110” Upright Pusey 
& Jones two drum. 

Slitters & Winders: 1—120” Warren; 1—114” 
Kidder; 1—110” Kidder; 1—90” Pusey & 
Jones single drum; 1—46” Kidder; 1—36” 
Kidder; 1—31” Meisel. 

Screens: 14—Packer 12 plate open-side; 
6—6 plate New Success; 3—Wandel double 
cylinder; 3—Wandel single cylinder. 

Stuff Pumps: 2—Goulds 8” x 112” triplex; 
1—Deane triplex, 8” x 12”; 1—Goulds tri- 
plex, 9” x 10*. 

FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
Established 1889 
Rebuilt Paper Mill Machinery 
175 Richdale Avenue Cambridge, Mass. 
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DO YOU TEST YOUR PAPER? 


Every person who makes or markets paper should be familiar with paper testing methods and the 
apparatus employed in making microscopical, physical, and chemical examinations of paper. Such a 
publication is Paper Testing Methods, issued by the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Besides formulas for the stains and chemical reagents used in the identification of fibers in paper, 
Paper Testing Methods gives tests for fillers, rosin, casein, and glue. The causes of imperfections in 
paper are described and instructions are given for detecting foreign material. Illustrated with cuts of 
testing devices and laboratory apparatus. 

Paper Testing Methods will be sent to any address, postage paid, for $1.00. 


Address The Technical Association, 542 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Perforated Metal Screens apes Moneger 


I AR 

PERIENCED PAPER SALESMAN AND 
A HIGH CALIB ERED EXECUTIVE 
THERE IS AN EXCEPTIONAL OP- 
art tain A pacmet YOU_ WITH 
WE WN CONCERN. YOU MUST 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS Peeat iiss Se ROR PROD- 
H p MARKET 


STEEL, COPPER 
BRASS, BRONZE 
and other Alloys 


N EN 
CARE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. N-18 


punched for Centrifugal 
and Rotary Screens, O you want to buy, sell or 


Pulp Washers, Drainer ge ate exchange any kind of mate- 
Bottoms, Filter Plates, # : rial that has to do with the Paper 
etc. ek ieee Industry? If so, you will find the 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS oo and For Sale columns of the 
5545. Belmauie Ave. aper Trade Journal a happy 


Jersey City, N. J. medium. 


NEW EDITION OF 
Lockwood's Directory of the Paper, Stationery 
Now Reais and Allied Trades ~**ittsr"-—~* 


1921 Edition. Price $7.00, Express Prepaid. 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal Company, Inc., 10 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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At the top of the column on page 170 will be 
found full infermation covering the classified 
section. of Tuz Parzx Trapz Jovenat. 


Our readers and advertisers are requested to 
ebserve these rules. 


When replying te advertisers please give the 
address the advertisement directs. 


If the advertisement is keyed with a box num- 
ber, be sure to give the correct box number and 
send it in care of Tuz Parzr Trape Journat. 


Observance of these rules will facilitate our for- 
warding replies te the proper sources with the 
least possible delay. 





FOR SALE 


UY $00-lb. Beater. Two with roils 
x 4”. Two rolls 4” x 4”. 
BED PLATES—Lar; camhien, all sizes. 
CALEND: roll 72”; one 9-roll 72”; one 
§-roll 78” face. One 7-roll open side stack ui". 
Lot of Odd rolls. 
TERS—One ri Waldron double coater. 
et - 2 Finlay; 43” Howard; 36” San- 
ent 
CYLINDER MOULDS One 36” x 72", ready for 
shipment. 
DRIV Reeves; one Moore & White. 
DRYERS—Ten new shells 36” x 106”. 
ERS—Two Mellor Eveners. 
FOURDRINIER PART—One 90” P & J Jour- 
drinier vant ey tenoene® suction couch 
roll and pump, 
JORDANS Sere Ja ‘onl Emerson on wey 
e cur works. One Noble & Wood; two No. 
aflins, 
— re : hr kollergang; size of stone 


PULLEYS One 97” dia. x 34”, double arm, mod- 
ern pulley. Large cone pulleys. Large stock 
of tron pulleys, including some cone pulleys 
for Marshall drives. New wood pulleys with 
friction clutches. Also steel pulleys. 

PUMPS—One dry suction, single vacuum, 12 x 
22 x 18 Knowles; one jm lon Blake Tank 
Pump; several 7” and 8” wrence Machine 
Company, Class A, igh Duty Pumps; Fan 
summpes new stock pumps, ew and double. 

7  ROLLS—Large number of different sizes 

hand. Some suitable for rubber covering. 
Six rolls about 15” x 98” just received. Some 
trass and some rubber covered. 

ROTARIES—Two 84” x 22” horizontal. 

REELS—One two-bowl 58” face. Several new 
= going through works. State which you 


esire. 
RAG “CUTTERS—One Daniels No. 2; one Taylor 
& Stiles. 


Sine oe Dietz Slitters. 
S—One 10-plate open side Packer with 
plates; one 12-plate open side Packer with 


prestically new plates. Three Ruth centrif- 


ERS—One 80” single drum P & J make; 
ene 100” double drum, P & J make. 


Advise us of your wants. 


MILLS MACHINE COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted—TWO FIRST CLASS 
SALESMEN. MUST BE ABLE TO 
SELL PAPER BAGS and TOILET 
PAPER. One with Headquarters at 
Chicago and one to travel Eastern 
Territory. Salary commensurate with 
your ABILITY. H. Norwood Ewing 
Co., Woolworth Building, New York 


City. 


Architects and Engineers 


CAREY, JAMES L., Paper Mill Architect 
and Engineer, 208 North Laramie ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 


CHAPMAN, Cc. Inc., Paper Mill Architects 
and Engineers, 





28 Jackson Boulevard E , Chicago, Tl. 
M., Mill Architect, Engineer, 


SNOW, §& e 
Paper and Pulp Mills. Steam and Water 


Power plants. 655 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. 








Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 


BERLOW'TzZ, PAUL, 
132 Nassau street, New York. 
Importer of Rags, Bagging, New Cuttings. 


(CHASE & NORTON, Higt Grade Savings 
and Book Stock a specialty. 
277 Water street, New York. 


vee, eee 
‘54 Columbia street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GORE Buti inte Blamore, a 
1 cott ree ore, 
Cotton Rags and Paper 8 Stoek. 


aeeaent. oe - all Claw ra ranie Pa 
ju s3es8 as 
Sad tieeia Seow Rags, etc. 
ro Office, 3 Cite 





res ae solicited. 
a’ d’Hauteville. 


Hitts, GEO. F. 736 Seuth Street. 
Branch House, 276 W. 25th street, N.¥.C. 


L'VERPOOL MARINE STORE CO., Liver- 
pool,, England. L. M. 8S. Wood Tag, Manila, 
Rope and Star Brands (Registered). 


ROSENBAUM, INC., L., Lafayette street, 
New York City. Packers exclusively of 
new cuttings. 


IMMON’S, JOHN, SONS, Paper and Paper 
Stock. 28 and 30 South Marshall street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Bale Ties 


ILSON, H. P. & H. F., Manufacturers of 

Steel Wire Bale Ties, for baling all eom- 
pressible material. 544 West 22nd street, 
New York City. 





Boards 


MILLER PAPER CO., FRANK P., high 
grade specialties. Boards. 


East Downingtown, Pa. 


Special Machinery 


SWiFT, GEORGE W., JR., Designer and 
Manufacturer of Special Machinery for 
ee , - Printing Paper Goods. 
Bordentown, N 











H. C. CLARK & SON MACHINE CO. 


Manufactures PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 
Revolving Paper Cutters Rag Cutters Cvlinder Paper Machines Washing and Beating 









Chilled Iron aud Paper Cal 
enders 







Shartle Bros. 
Machine Co. 


Middletown 
Ohio 



















































































































































Northern New York Shipping Facilities Bad 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., November 15, 1920.—Big shippers in north- 
ern New York are now showing evidences of becoming desperate 
over the transportation facilities available here. Oue of their numer- 
ous complaints and implorings may crystallize some definite move- 
ment by the Watertown Chamber of Commerce, the Northern New 
York Development League and other commercial organizations 
to secure a remedy. 

Complaints in large numbers are being received by the local 
Chamber of Commerce over conditions that obtain here. Invariably 
where two or more large shippers are assembled there develops 
discussion of the subject and the possibilities of relief. 

The possibility of a competing railroad line in this section is 
looked upon with misgivings. The next best solution of the prob- 
lem is considered the connection of the section with waterways. 
The completion of the Black river canal through to the lake is 
viewed with some degree of pleasure, but this does not seem to be 
a proposition fraught with immediate relief. 

A recent communication came from one of the allied paper in- 
dustries Of the section, and it seemed typical of some of the inci- 
dents experienced by others. A shipment was booked for Pitts- 
burgh and a schedule of transportation prices for the shipment was 
sought. 

It developed that the buyer had to pay twice as much for the 
transportation of the goods as he paid the manufacturer. 

It is pointed out that just such conditions will be overcome if 
concerted action along the most feasible lines can get results. The 
influence of commercial organizations will be devoted to some solu- 
tion of the problem. 





For Extension of Black River Canal 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., November 15, 1920.—Resolutions favoring 
the extension of the Black river canal from Carthage to Lake 
Ontario and opposing the St. Lawrence river canal project as not 
feasible nor for the best interests of the United States were adopted 
at the meeting of the New York State Waterways Association at 
Buffalo from which Senatur George H. Cobb and Secretary Ralph 
S. Baker of the Chamber of Commerce returned Friday night. The 
resolution on the local canal project was introduced by Senator 
Cobb, who was chairman of the resolutions committee. 

Local delegates took a conspicuous place in the deliberations of 
the convention, Although third vice-president of the Association, 
Senator Cobb presided at many of the sessions, headed the resolu- 
tions committee, and was re-elected third vice-president; Celestine 
C. Burns was returned as a member of the executive committee, and 
Secretary R. S. Baker was named a member of the committee on 
conservation. E. S. Cullings, secretary of the Board of the Black 
River Regulating District, presented one of the important papers 
of the meeting, while Secretary Baker and Senator Cobb were 
among the speakers. 

In his speech at the last session Secretary Baker told of the 
deep interest held by the Watertown Chamber of Commerce in the 
activities of the Association because of the fact that many of its 
members were extensive holders of interests in watr power rights 
and experts on the subject. He urged better transportation facili- 
ties for this section of the state and also pointed to the importance 
of river regulation under the Mashold bill. 


Patents, Experiments and. Criticisms 
Benjamin Cataldi, of Torino, Italy, has obtained a patent in 
Norway on drying vegetable fibres in a vacuum or near vacuum. 
The fibres are first treated with lye, then washed to remove the 
lye as far as possible, and thereupon dried in a vacuum or a 
compartment from which the air has been withdrawn more or 
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less. When dried the fibers are exposed to chloric gas, finally 
they are given another bath in lye. It is claimed that drying in 
a vacuum the fibers retain enough alkali to bind the hydrochloric 
acid formed by the chloridizing process. Thus the production of 
cellulose is facilitated, claims the inventor. 

Jan Carel van Wessen, of Bloemendaal, Holland, has obtained 
a patent on a process which, he claims, will convert wood, 
ligneous or any other cellular matter into a stock of higher value. 
The matter is ground dry, as far as possible. The remaining 
humidity evaporates in the form of steam, the heat created by 
the friction of almost dry matter being ground, converting the 
water into steam. 

Paul Krahl, of Hamburg, has a patent on removing obstacles 
contained in sulphite waste liquor which prevented its being used 
as a glossy finish on leather. Krahl removes the sticky quality of 
the fluid by treating it with ethyl-chloride. The latter forms a 
liquid undissolvable in water. Thus a fluid, wholly homogeneous, 
is formed which has lost its adhesiveness and at the same time 
forms a shiny polish when applied to the surface of leather. The 
waste liquor is heated to about 80 degrees C. About 5 to 10 
per cent in weight of ethyl-chloride is slowly added while the liquor 
is being stirred. 

H. Pringsheim and H. Magnus, who had published a treatise 
on the acetyle content of lignin and had been attacked by Prof. 
Schwalbe and Dr. E. Becker, have renewed their offensive, 
claiming the divergent results obtained by their critics to be 
due to a different mode of procedure. While Pringsheim and 
Magnus had hydrolized under pressure, using soda lye, their 
critics had boiled the matter for three hours, using 2.5 per cent. 
of sulphuric acid. 





Miami Valley Paper Men at Chicago 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Dayton, Ohio, November 15, 1920—A number of Miami Valley 
paper men attended the meeting of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation at Chicago last week. All were impressed with the facts 
presented showing the growing importance of the paper business. 
The statements made by speakers that “more paper will have to be 
produced to fill the increasing needs,” proved a relishing bit of 
information, though not entirely a surprise. 

Paper board manufacturers also met with the A. P. & P. A. and 
the local contingent was interested in its proceedings. The con- 
servation measures advanced were particularly timely, returning 
members stated, and every effort will be made in the Miami Valley 
to carry out the injunction, “Avoid waste and conserve scraps.” 


PULP EVALUATION 
(Continued from page 162) 


apparent cause of error is in stirring the stock and causing 
it to circulate in currents, 

The methods and conditions for testing have not been taken up 
here because of the work already done on the subject.’ 


Conclusions 

From the above results it may be safely said: 

1, That the fibre direction is the controlling factor in strength 
tests. 

2. That before a sheet can be called uniform the fibres must 
be uniformly distributed. 
' 3. That such a condition cannot be obtained when the hand 
mold is manipulated as under the present method. 

4. That the suction mold. does eliminate many of the unde- 
sirable factors, and the result is a sheet more nearly perfect than 
can be made by any of the other methods described. 


1“How Paper is Affected by Humidity,” b 
Silverstein, in Paper, Vol. XIX, No. 25, i "13, Fe 


Otto Kress and Philip 
b. 28, 1917. 
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GIBBS-BROWER BULLETIN sickle 


MILLS FOR SALE 
THIS WEEK Pulp and Paper 


News Mills With and Without Pulp Mills Manu fac turers 
moma. Newsboard and Chipboard Mills—20, 50 
or tons capacity. R °° M 
equiring More 
Capital 


Wrapping Mills, Kraft, Manila, Sheathing, Textile 
and High Grade Wrappings. 

Tissue Mills, Toilet Crepe and Copying—5 to 15 
tons capacity. 

Book, Writings and Ledger Mill—10 tons capacity. 

Leather and Fibre Board Mills—5 and 10 tons 
capacity. 

Felt Roofing Mill—10 tons capacity. 

Specialty Paper Mills—Onion Skin, Water Finished 
Papers, etc. 

Ground Wood and Fibre Pulp Mills. 

At a real bargain price, Excellent Rebuilt German 
Paper Machine for immediate delivery—59” trim, 
for the manufacture of machine finished papers 
and papers glazed on one side—with capacity of 
6 to 8 tons per 24 hours. Complete Blue Prints 
- Specifications ready for inspection at our 
office. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL BROKERS | 


261 Broadway Telephone, Barclay 8020 New York City 
Our Motto “Service First” 


for improvements, expansion, 
etc., are invited to communi- 
cate in strict confidence with 
New York interests. Address, 
“Special,”’ Suite 717, 366 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


MsUueneeetOUenNNANUUNALAAUONANAALUNNASUANUU CNEL AU A GAEAL MOL EUAULLANULLUENCUUOULNEEN AOU EANEUUNELSENUU LU eeGHUU ENT ANONeNaNeeNMN NNN 


N-18 
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TT 


Paper Cutters: | Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN., U.S. A, Largest Manufacturers 


ie 


Sing!e, Duplex and Diagonal 


Cutter Knives Patent Top Slitters LE N D E RS 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. | poit GRINDING MACHINES 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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(CoMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY, TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLp AND Paper InpustTry ContTriBuTION No, 20) 
Compitep By Miss Maung V. Dickinson, Lrprary ScHoot, UNiIveRSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


In this contribution to a bibliography, references have been 
confined almost entirely to the subject of print paper, with 
especial emphasis placed upon the history of newsprint paper manu- 
facture. The entries are confined for the most part to American 
subjects, with the exception of some English manuals giving im- 
portant material on papermaking which are equally descriptive of 
processes used in the United States. 

It should be said that an entry has been listed but once; while 
it may be found to deal with various phases of papermaking, 
it has been put with the class under which it seemed most logically 
te fall. 

The following subject headings have been used: 

Bibliographies. 

General references. 

History. 

General. 
Early. 
Later. 
Statistics. 
Economic aspects of paper r industry. 


Bibliographies. 
SurFACE, Henry E. 

Bibliography of the pulp and paper industry. Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1913. 

48 p. 23 cm. (U. S. Dept. of agriculture. Forest service. 
Bulletin 123. Forest products laboratory series). 

SuRFACE, Henry E. 

A select paper bibliography entitled “United States govern- 
ment publications pertaining to pulp and paper.” (Washing- 
ton, 1916.) 

16 p. 22% cm. 

A revision of “A list of United States public documents 
pertaining to pulp and paper, published in the Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, July, 1913 (vol. 5, no. 7). 

A reprint from Paper, Oct. 4. 1916, vol. 19, no. 4, pp. 25-30, 
being contribution no. 1 of the Committee on Bibliography, 
is ALP a 


GENERAL REFERENCES. 
Books and Pamphlets. 
Betts, H. S. 
Paper—One of Wisconsin’s chief products. 
Wisconsin arbor and bird day annual, 
Madison, State supt. of public instruction. 
An illustrated article treating of Wisconsin’s activities in 
the making of paper. 
BLacksurn, W. D. 
Paper and its manufacture. 
Pennsylvania—Industrial statistics bureau. 
1876-1877, pp. 806-818. 
Facts are given relating to the history of papermaking and 
of the growth of the industry with statistics. 


—_ bibliography has been made available to the Committee on Bibliography 
the co-operation of Miss M. E, Hazeltine, Director of the Library 

Schoo of the 5, University, of Wisconsin. Hitherto it has been available only 
through the Public Affai While the work is incom- 


1913, pp. 13-21. 


Annual report. 


airs Information Service. 
siete, in that few references are made to the technical Paper journals, it 
t many out-of-the-way sources, which are valuable from the his- 
aed point of view. The Committee hopes to supplement this list at a later 
date with other and more technical data, In justice to Miss Dickinson, it 
— be stated that the sections of her thesis dealing with materials, 
etc., are outed becanse they have been covered in earlier bibliog- 
craphies or more tly find a place in later ones. 
*The 19th coutstbullen of the Committee on Bibliography was “The Sizing 
of Paper,” by Clarence Jay West, which was published in Tae Parzr Traps 
Jovnnat, vol. Ixxi, No. 20, pages 50, 52, $4 and 56. 





CocHRANE, C. H. 

Age of paper. 

Modern industrial progress. 1904, pp. 388-399. Lippincott. 

This treats of the history of papermaking in the United 
States, processes involved and materials used; also includes 
some of the methods of testing paper. 

The same article is found in Mechanic Arts, edited by R. C. 
MacLaurin. 1911, pp. 181-189. 

McKesg, R. H. 

Training men for positions in pulp and paper mills. 

Maine—Labor and industry dept. Biennial report, 1913-1914. 
pp. 149-159. 

This article gives curriculum and treats of the buildings 
and equipment, aJso the general character of the training. 

Mitts, J. C. 

Paper. 

Searchlights on some American industries, 
McClurg. 

Facts are given relating to the history, processes, raw 
materials used, some of the interesting mills, the manufacture 
of paper from peat and ground pulp, and also the growth 
of the industry in the United States. 

PAPERMAKING. 


Pennsylvania—Industrial statistics bureau. 
1897, pp.’ 61-80. 

An illustrated article containing some information of both 
interest and value.» It treats of the history of papermaking in 
the United States, the soda and sulfite processes and also gives 
facts and statistics concerning the paper mills in Pennsylvania 
and the manufacture of paper. 

Putp and paper industry in Maine. 

Maine—Industrial and labor statistics bureau. Annual report, 
1906, pp. 125-193. 

Facts and statistics in regard to the pulp and paper industry 
in the United States in 1904, the industry in Maine in 1906, 
and material on the soda and sulfite processes and the history 
of papermaking in the state. 


Situ, A. M. 

Paper. 

Printing and writing materials. 
delphia, pub. by the author. 

Includes material on the history of papermaking, materials 
used, and some of the processes. 

U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Paper and stationery trade of the world. Washington, Govt. 
print. off., 1915. Compiled from consular reports and supple- 
mented by Grosvenor Dawe, commercial agent. 

458 p. 24% cm. (Special consular reports, no. 73). 

This includes facts relating to the industry in the U. S. 


1911, pp. 85-130. 


Annual report, 


1901, pp. 142-162. Phila- 


Articles in Periodicals. 


BEADLE, CLAYTON. 

Technical education as applied to paper manufacture. 

J. Royal Soc. Arts 1, 195-206 (Jan. 31, 1902). 

Though the article was written for the English papermaker, 
the reader’s attention is casually drawn on pages 195-196 to 
the opinion Mr. Beadle presents éoncerning the importance of 
the paper industry in the United States. 


(Continued on page 178) 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


HARDY S. FERGUSON (usta 
Member AM. SOC. C. E., Member AM. soc mE 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 

20 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Including Build and Complete 
Mechanical Equipment, Water Hower me om Bey D e 

Storage Reservoirs and Other Hydraulic 
Examinations, Reports, Estimates of Cost, Designs, 
Specifications, Valuations 


GEORGE F. HARDY 
oe M. AM. SOC. M. E., M. ENG. INST. CAN. 
rchitect and Consulting Engineer 
eeltngion Building, 309 Broadway, New York 
Paper, Pulp and re Mills, Water Power 
ments, Steam Waser Plants, Plane — |. ~eeuneeees 
Evaluations, R eports, Cons 
Cable Address: “Hardistock.” A BC Sth Bition, 1 Bedford McNeill. 


estern Union—Bentley’s 


TEMPLE COURT BUILDING | 
NEW YORK CITY, USA 
CABLES, TRIPLEX, N.Y. 


JOHN F. CARRIGAN ENGINEERING 
Consulting and Sales Engineering 
POWER IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Estimates, Reports, Detail Plans of Power Plants. 
CARRIGAN STOKERS for any BOILER, 50 to 300 H. P. 
AUTOMATIC HOT WELLS specially designed for PAPER MILLS. 
504 CUNARD BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Timber Lands Bought and Sold. 
Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates. 
R. R. BRADLEY, 

Consulting Forester 


58 Telegraph Building, Hospital St., Montreal, P. Q. 


Samuel M. Green Company 


Engineers 
CHLORINE and BLEACH 
SPECIALISTS 


SPRINGFIELD 
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THOMAS L. TOMLINES & SON 


317- v9 Sh CITY BANK BLDG, 
CUSE, N. Y. 


e Mil, By Hy- Steam ‘a Plants, Plans aad 
eenents. Specificati a Efficiency Engi 


eering 
CONSULTATION AND REPORTS 


H. B. PRATHER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
CONSULTATIONS REPORTS ESTIMATES 
Complete Designs Pe = oer Baie Stems and Electric 


600 ROCKEFELLER BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WILLIAM T. FIELD 
Consulting Engineer 
Watertown, N. Y. 
ESTIMATES 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. ¥ 


Timber Cruises Valuation and Maps 
The largest house of its kind in America 
JAMES W. SEWALL Forest Engineer 
Southern and Central Office 
832 Munsey Bid 

Washington, D. 


Northern Office 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 


Packers o All Grades or 
Waste Paper 


206 N. DELAWARE AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 


MANHATTAN 
PERFORATED METAL CO. 


Office and Works: 237-239 Centre &t., 
New York 


PERFORATORS 


of COPPER, BRASS, ZINC, ALUMINUM, 


TIM, STEEL, IRON, Ete. 
Write for Copper, Brass, Tin or 
Aluminum Catalog. 


B and ‘Copper Cent and 
Jaice Strainer Plates ns 


CAMACHINE 


PS 


SLITTERS ano WINDERS 


CAMERON MACHINE CO 2421010],4 4) a 
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Brack, A. A. 

Making of paper. 

Chautauquan xvii, 289-293 (June, 1893). 

The last few pages treat of the growth of the paper industry 
in the United States and the materials used in the manutacture 
of paper. 

Buck, LucIEN. 

Manufacture of pulp and paper. 

Paper xix, no, 23, 88—114, 123 (Feb. 14, 1917). 

Illustrated article giving a brief outline of the history of the 
industry, its processes, and its development. 

DEVELOPMENTS in the paper and pulp industry. 

Engineering Record lvii, 217-218 (Feb. 22, 1908). 

Recent changes in the industry which foreshadow those to 
come. Some of the important features of a paper read before 
the American Paper and Pulp Association by its chemist, 
A. D. Little. 


Errect of war on the paper industry. 
Publishers’ Weekly Ixxxviii, 466 (Aug. 15, 1914). 
Shows how the war may affect the paper industry in the 
United States. 
Gocains, B. R. 
Paper and pulp industry and conservation. 
American Forestry xvi, 415-418 (July 10, 1916). 
An address at the opening of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in 1910. 
Hastineos, A. C. 
Difficulties and needs of the paper and pulp industry. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science xxxiv, 467-470 (Nov., 1909). 
An explanation of the conditions concerning the paper and 
pulp industry at the time of writing. 
Hopsart, J. T. 
Papermaking industry. 
Engineering Magazine ii, 488-495 (Jan., 1892). 
Treats of the growth and manufacture of paper. 
KEENAN, THOMAS J. 
Evolution of the pulp and paper industry. 
Sci. Am. S. Ixxx, 151 (Aug. 28, 1915). 
Some achievements in the pulp and paper industry in the 
United States. 
Loox1nG ahead in the paper industry. 
Publishers’ Weekly xci, 922-924 (Mar. 17, 1917). 
Some phases of the paper problem with means of arriving 
at their future solution. 


Moore, F. C. 

Contributions of the chemist to the pulp and paper industry. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem. vii, 292-293 (Apr., 1915). 

The president of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
explains how the industry has been largely dependent on the 
work of chemists. 

More uses of paper. 

Chambers’ J. Ixi, 742-743 (Nov. 22, 1884). 

One paragraph of the article is devoted to the cedarbark 
mill at New Bedford, Mass.—the first enterprise of the kind 
undertaken. Other interesting facts are given pertaining to 
the paper industry in the U. S. 

NeEwspPAPER Publishers’ Association calls for reduction in 
paper consumption. 
Publishers’ Weekly xc, 377 (July 29, 1916). 
The association presents the problem of the scarcity of news- 
print paper and suggests six methods of economy. 


PAPER famine. 

St. Nicholas xliv, 69-70 (Nov., 1916). 

Why the United States is confronted with a paper famine. 
STEPHENSON, J. N. 

Chemical engineering for papermakers. 

Educational Review li, 522-525 (May, 1916). 

An explanation of how the University of Maine is training 
men for the paper industry. 

WEseER, O. L., E. 

Future of the pulp and paper industry. 

Paper xiii, no. 24, 40-42 (Feb. 25, 1914). 

The favorable prospects are discussed. 

WHEELwRIGHT, W. B. 

Paper situation. 

Sci. Am. cxiv, 472-473 (May 6, 1916). 

Some of the factors are discussed which are responsible for 
the stringency in paper since the beginning of the European 
War. 

WISCONSIN paper merger. 
Publishers’ Weekly Ixxiii, 2007 (June 27, 1908). 
Consolidation of three large Wisconsin plants. 
WokRLp’s paper consumption. 

Sci. Am. xcv, 306 (Oct. 27, 1906). 

Some facts are given concerning the manufacturing enter- 
prise in the United States. 


HISTORY. 
A—General History. 
BEADLE, CLAYTON. 

Recent history of papermaking. 

J. Royal Soc. Arts xlvi, 405-417 (Mar. 18, 1898). 

Pages 415-417 contain material bearing on the history of 
papermaking in the United States. 

Bowker, R. R. 

A sheet of paper. 

Harper’s Magazine Ixxv, 113-130 (June, 1887). 

A general historical treatise is given, on paper and paper- 
making, with facts pertaining to the industry in the United 
States, as well as that in other countries. 

MUNSELL, JOEL. 


Chronology of the origin and progress of paper and paper- 
making. 5th ed., with additions. Albany, J. Munsell, 1876. 

2 p. 1. 263 pp. front, illus. 20 cm. 

A general chronology which covers the years from 670 
B. C. to 1876 A. D. Beginning with 1690 some valuable 
historical material pertaining to papermaking in the United 
States has been recorded. 


PAPERMAKING as conducted in Western Massachusetts. 
With a brief history of the business from the earliest ages 
to the present time, with interesting data regarding the manu- 
facture of paper in detail. Springfield, Mass., C. W. Bryan 
& Co., 1874. 
71 pp. 23% cm. 
A pamphlet which treats not only of papermaking and the 
various mills of note in western Mass., but which also gives 
a short history of the industry in the U. S., brief descriptions 
of machinery, kinds of materials used in the manufacture of 
paper and other important data regarding the paper industry. 
It contains an extensive list of fibrous raw materials for 
papermaking. 
(Continued on page 180) 
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Blotting Paper of the Best Quality 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EATON- \-DIKEMAN COMPANY 


ac re of Ce Matrix, Filter and all 
other grades of absorbent papers. 


Registered brands Magnet and Columbian, also 
Lenox and Arlington. | 









SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
















Manufacturers 


PAPER MAKERS’ and FILTER 


ALUM 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 


FOR 


Writing, Book and Tissue Papers 


PARSONS 
Pulp & Lumber Co. 


EDWIN J. DEWEY, Manager Pulp Sales 
Offices, 1807-1818 Finance Bidg., Mills at 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PARSONS, WEST VA. 














SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 











Federal Paper 
Stock Co. st. Louis, Mo. 


Graders and 
Packers of 


Rags and 
| ss Waste Paper 

























Salomon Bros. & Co. git 
All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock Fourdrinier Wires 





200 FIFTH AVENUE, or YORK all widths up to 250 inches 
Cotton Waste 3 Linters Ramie 
CYLINDER FACES 


CLAY WASHER WIRES 







In Brass, Bronze and Phosphor Bronze 





The W. S. Tyler Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Sole Agents 
145 Nassau St., N. Y. 











Atterbury Bros., Inc. West Carclaze China 


ay ’ 
St. Austell, England 















JAMES ROSENBERG, Pres. L. W. BOWMALL, Vice Pres. 


AMERICAN WOODPULP CORPORATION 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CHEMICAL and MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags, New Cuttings, Bagging, Etc. 
Chemicals of All Descriptions 


New York—347 Madison Ave. 
: Holyeke—J. B. 


Van Noorden Skylights 
Indispensable 


Mill as its impor- 
tant inner ——. 
“DAYLIT means 
Nature’s light with- 
out weather or con- 
densation drip. 


E. VAN NOORDEN eo Eis 






































Stockholm—Sweden 
Helsingfors—Finland 
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WEEKs, L. H. 

History of paper manufacturing in the United States, 1690- 
1916. New York, Lockwood Trade Journal Co., 1916. 

“Tt is the only attempt that has been made to bring into one 
complete, compact narrative all the material facts relating to 
the industry and to present in an exhaustive and comprehensive 
manner, on the purely historical side, the annals of this 
branch of American manufacturing, from the erecting of the 
first little mill in Philadelphia, in 1690, to the opening years 
of the twentieth century.” 


B—Early History. 
Books and Pamphlets. 
AsHMEAD, H. G. 
Ivy mills and the Willcox family. 
‘ History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
491-497. 


An interesting account of the famous Willcox mills. 


Pipceon, DANIEL. 
Pittsfield—Dalton—An industrial pioneer. 
Old-world questions and new world answers. 
53-62. Harper. 
Brief sketch of the early Dalton paper mill. 


Sin, J. E. A. 


Pioneer papermaking in Berkshire. Life, life work and influ- 
ence of Zenas Crane. (Holyoke, Mass. C. W. Bryan & 
Co., printers, 188- ). 

4 p. 1, (3)-55 p. front, 23% cm. 

In this pamphlet the life of the pioneer paper manufacturer 
of Berkshire County, Mass., is so associated with early paper- 
making that the work may be considered a contribution to the 
history of that subject. 

Tuomas, ISAIAH. 

English America: now the United States. 

History of printing in America. 1874. Vol. 1, pp. 13-37. 
Albany: Munsell. 

A portion of the chapter treats of the early paper mills in 
the United States and gives facts concerning the paper indus- 
try in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Weston, Byron. 

History of papermaking in Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 

Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society. Collections 
vol. 2. 

A pamphlet treating of various paper mills and their owners 
in the early days of the county and of improvements since 
in the making of paper. 

WI1tcox, JosEPH. 

Ivy mills, 1729-1866. Baltimore: Lucas, 1911. 

“The contents of this book . . . were, with few exceptions, 
printed at various times in the Records of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society.”—Preface. 

The first of the book gives interesting details, including 


history and operation, of the famous old paper mill at Ivy 
Mills. 


1884. pp. 


1885. pp. 


Articles in Periodicals. 
Botgs, JOHN. 
Contribution to the early history of papermaking in the 
United States. 
J. Franklin Institute xvii, 217-218 (Apr., 1834). 
The article gives something of the early history of the 
first paper mill established in New England. 


GooLp, WILLIAM. 
Early paper mills of New England. 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register xxix, 
158-165 (Apr., 1875). 
Howsroox, G. H. 
David Ames, the first papermaker of the Connecticut valley. 
Inland Printer lix, 533-535 (July, 1917). 
Jones, H. G. 
Historical sketch of the Rittenhouse paper mill. 
Pennsylvania Magazine xx, 315-333 (1896). 
This article is of special historical interest since it deals with 
the first paper mill erected in America. 
New ENGLAND’s papermakers 
Harper’s Weekly liv, 28 (May 28, 1910). 
Some historical facts concerning papermaking and its mak- 
ers in New England. 
Wuaitaker, C. H. 
Thomas Gilpin’s paper machine. 
Harper’s Weekly Ivi, 30 (May 10, 1912). 


Concise article showing the value and influence of the Gilpin 
achievement. 


C—Later History. 
Apams, A. D. 

From logs to paper. 

Cassier’s Magazine xx, 420-428 (Sept., 1901). 

Illustrated article descriptive of the largest paper mill in 
the world (1901) and processes it employs in the manufacture 
of paper. 

Dun ap, O. E. 

Electricity in papermaking at Niagara Falls. 

Western Electrician xix, 37-39 (July 25, 1896). 

The Cliff Paper Company’s mill, the first one, it is believed, 
to use electricity in papermaking on a large scale. 

GREAT NORTHERN paper company’s mill. 

Engineering Record xlii, 560-566 (Dec. 15, 1900). 

Illustrated and somewhat technical article, which gives an 
idea of what the industry had become at this mill, 

Lawson, P. V. 

Papermaking in» Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, 1909, pp. 273-280. 

An illustrated sketch covering important facts in the history 
of papermaking in the state. 

OxrForD paper mills. 

Engineering Record xlv, 410-414 (May 3, 1902). 

Much of this illustrated article may seem of little interest 
to the average reader, but from it a conception may be 
obtained of the importance of the modern paper mill. 

PACKARD, WINTHROP. 

Making paper in the North woods. 

Technical World iii, 601-609 (July, 1905). 

From green spruce to the white newspaper roll; an illus- 
trated article treating of the manufacture of paper at Mil- 

. linocket, Maine. 
PAPER mills. 

Pennsylvania—Industrial statistics bureau, Annual report, 
1876-1877, pp. 487-499. 

A list of paper mills in Pennsylvania, the kind of paper 
manufactured, and the capacity of each mill. 


(Continued on page 182) 
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The Centrifugal Screen 


THs illustration is of The Centrifugal Screen of which we are 
the sole manufacturers. This screen is still the peer of all ma- 
chines constructed for screening either sulphite, sulphate, soda or 
ground wood pulp. It does more work and better work with the 
use of less power than any other screen being built today. 
The fact that we are now receiving orders from parties who pur- 
chased this screen as many as fifteen to seventeen years ago, is 
ample proof, we think, of the fact that it has stood the test of time. 


BAKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Formerly BAKER & SHEVLIN CO. Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Fourdrinier and Cylinder Paper Machines 
Why Enlarge Your Beater Room? 
Why Add More Power ? 


This beater reduces stock to fibre of equal or 
better quality in half to one quarter of the time 
and with a saving of power which is remarkable. 
Do not take our word. Investigate. Manufac- 


4 infringements on present patents and patents to be issued tured by 


will be vigorously prosecuted 


MILLS MACHINE COMPANY a; Lawrence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Builders of all kinds of paper mill machinery 


WE MAKE 
BEATERS AND 
JORDANS OF 
QUALITY 


SIX SIZES OF 
JORDANS, 
BEATERS, 

FROM % LBS. 

TO 3000 LBS. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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WIL cox, J. M. 
General report of the judges of group XIII. 
try, stationery, printing and book making. 
International exhibition. 1876. Reports and awards. 
Vol. 5, group XIII. Washington, Govt. print. off. 
Interesting today from the historical viewpoint. 


Paper indus- 


1880. 


STATISTICS. 
Books and Pamphlets. 


PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 
Paper and pulp. Philadelphia: pub. by the [Museum. 1900. 
A small. pamphlet giving the world’s export trade and statis- 
tical tables for various countries. For the U. S., it shows the 
values of the exports of pulp, paper, and manufactures of 
paper. 
Pup and papermaking in Maine. 


Maine—Industrial and _ labor 
report 1894, pp. 111-123. 

Facts and statistics regarding the industry of the state. 

Situ, F. H. 

Study of the Wisconsin wood-using industries. 
direction of E. M. Griffith and H. S. Sackett. 
Democrat print. co. 1910. 

Pages 32-33 give statistics of the kind, price and consump- 
tion of wood for pulp in Wisconsin. 


U. S. Census office. 12th census, 1900. 

Census reports. ... Twelfth census of the United States, 
taken in the year 1900. Washington, United States Census 
office, 1901-02. 

Vol. ix III, pp. 1913-1036, Paper and Pulp, by Charles 
W. Rantoul. 

A special report, prepared by an expert special agent for the 
U. S.. covering the paper mills, pulp mills, and paper and pulp 
manufactured at the same mills. Not only are comparative 
summaries given by decades and also by states for two decades, 
together with other valuable statistics, but some excellent 
illustrated historical and descriptive material is also included. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Census of manufactures: 1905. 
Washington, Govt. print. off. 1907. 

43 p. (Bulletin 80). 

Contents: Comparative summary with per cent of increases: 
1850-1905; The industry by states; Capital; Materials used; 
Products; Equipment and capacity; Power; Imports and 
exports; Progress of the industry; Paper and wood pulp: 
detailed summary by states, 1905. 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Census of manufactures: 1914. Paper and wood pulp. 
Washington, Govt. print. off. 1917. 

Contents:. Explanation of terms; Summary and analysis; 
Special statistics; General tables. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Census reports, 1910. 

Paper and wood pulp industry (vol. 10, pp. 747-762). 

Gives general statistics, special data relating to materials, 
products, and equipment, and detailed state tables. 

After reference to vol. 10, of the above census reports, 
further text material and statistical reports pertaining to the 
manufacture of paper in any state noted for its paper industry 
may be found in vol. 9 (paper and wood pulp statistics) under 
the name of the state. 


statistics bureau. Annual 


Under the 
Madison : 


Paper and wood pulp. 


U. S. Bureau of labor. 

Bulletin No. 20, July, 1899. 

Contents: The production of paper and pulp in the United 
States, from January 1 to June 30, 1898... . 

Statistical report given on pp. 546-550 by states and by kinds 
of paper and pulp. 

Articles in Periodicals. 
CoNSUMPTION of pulpwood. 

Science, n. s., xxviii, 119 (July 24, 1908). 

Some statistical statements made in regard to the consump- 
tion of pulpwood and the amount of pulp manufactured in 
the United States the previous year, the figures being based 
upon a preliminary report issued by the Bureau of the Census. 

GRAPHICAL comparison of raw and finished products in 
the printing and papermaking trades. 

Sci. Am. Ixxxix, 351 (Nov. 14, 1903). 

The twelfth census of the U. S. was taken as a basis for 
working out the graphical comparison made. 

IMpPorTs and exports of paper, paper stock and books. 

Publishers’ Weekly xc, 674-676 (Sept. 2, 1916). 

Tables are given of figures compiled by the Department of 
Commerce, showing the amount of the nation’s importation 
and exportation of paper and paper stock during the twelve 
months ending June, 1916. Comparisons are also made with 
other years. 

(These tables are published regularly by the Paper TRApDE 
JouRNAL, comparison being made with the preceding year.) 

PAPER industry as related to forests and education. 

Sci. Am. xcix, 237, 243 (Oct. 10, 1908). 

A full page illustration is given on p. 237, the text being on 
p. 243. Some peculiar facts are given concerning the paper 
industry and figures are quoted which were compiled exclu- 
sively for the periodical. : 

Putp and paper statistics for 1915, 1916, 1917. 
Paper xxi, no. 5, 29-30 (Oct. 10, 1917). 
Statistics are given in tabular form. 

RECENT paper statistics. 

Sci. Am. cxiv, 565-566 (May 27, 1916). 

These statistics were taken from a preliminary statement 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census of the general results 
of the 1914 census of manufactures. 

Surrace, H. E. 

Wood waste and other pulpwoods used in 1914 by United 
States mills. 

Met. Chem. Eng. xiv, 701-703 (June 15, 1916). 

Statistics and facts relating to the utilization of wood waste 
as pulpwood, and other pulpwood data. 

TRADE commission continues newsprint hearing. 

Publishers’ Weekly xc, 2108-2109 (Dec. 16, 1916). 

Some statistical data and statements presented by the 
commission. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 
This includes the organization of the paper industry, costs and 
prices, tariff, etc. 
Books and Pamphlets, 
Carey, H. C. 
The paper question. Philadelphia, Collins, 1864. 
Four of a series of letters to Schuyler Colfax regarding the 
(Continued on page 184) 
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PAPER COATING MACHINES WILLIAM B. DILLON 


Rama Teas oom | TT LON & BARNES 


Paper Mill Products and Supplies 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORE 
Telephone, 7353 Murray Hill 


Creel § Sha Carbon, Black Diamond POINTS FOR TURNING Cottea, 
Our machines give highest prac ea Hardened Steel Calender Rolls, Hard Rubber, Fibro, ste. 
ticable efficiency which makes ee 


them big money makers. ee THOS. . DICKINSON, Sew Tonk 


MAYER COATING MACHINES Co., See. Successor to John Dickinson, Established 1796. 
Agents for Great Britain, C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
205-213 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. Ladgate Gquave, Londen. 


WINDERS GRISSINGER 


rs | ) 
Snails Patented 


REWINDERS ‘ AUTOMATIC 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY val TUBE 


- enero = SX MACHINE 
Job Lots, Rejections, Side Rolls Wanted » Wire Stitched Tube 


SPOT CASH paid for jobs in bond paper, white or MY TOILET PAPER 
colors, any grade that will cut down to 11 x 17, any ‘ MACHINERY 


weight. end samples, with lowest spot cash prices. 
No lot too small, and none too large. ’ , GRISSINGER MACHINE WORKS 


MIDWEST PAPER CO., 712 Federal Street, Chicago, Il. Recueil _ a "bs PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write today for ~ “~ 
complete inf 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., Inc. Phila, Ps. 


5 te g SLITTERS «> REWINDERS 
WALL BOARD CUTTER FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Cuts to length all kinds of heavy Shest 3 M > | SS > g P R E S Ss mM > es ‘or en 


Stock, Fiber and Wall Board. Gives U: 
form Sheet Lengths. Clean Cut Edges. 944 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON 


No Buckling of Web. 


M. D. KNOWLTON CO., 22 Elizabeth St., Rochester, N. Y. U.S. A. 


48 YEARS’ FXPERIENCE 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 


FOR THE PAPER MAKER 7 ey §6WOOD TANKS 


Manufactured by 
The Jarecki Chemical Co. | | FOR ALL 
QUALITY SERVICE | 


Sole Selling Agents 


ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. ae 


CINCINNATI 33 33 NEW YORK Semen Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 









paper industry in the United States, with special reference to 
the questions of high price of paper and the duty thereon. 


Haucen, G. N. 


Speech advocating removal of duty from wire fence and 
wood pulp. 
Congressional record xlii, 6484-6490 (1908). 
Presents some interesting phases of the wood pulp and 
paper industry. 
SNOoOK, J. S. 
Newsprint situation. 
Congressional record ivi, 1390-1392 (1918). 
Address given Jan. 19-20, 1918. 
Suppty of print paper. 
Congressional record Ivi, (See Index under Paper for refer- 
ences giving material on this subject.) 


U.S. Congress. House. Select committee under House 
resolution 344. 

... Pulp and paper investigations. ... Report. Washing- 
ton, Govt. print. off., 1908. 

18 p. (60th Cong., Ist sess. House. Rept. 1786). 

Submitted by Mr. Mann. . 

Report with views of the minority after an inquiry into the 
elements and conditions involved in the production and supply 
of wood pulp and print paper in so far as they may be affected 
by a combination or conspiracy to control or monopolize trade. 
It contains valuable information in regard to the industry. 























































































































U.S. Congress. House. Select committee under House 

resolution 344. 

Pulp and paper investigation hearings. April 25, 1908. 
(Feb. 19, 1919, and Index). Washington, Govt. print. off., 
1909. 

6 v. 23 cm. (60th Cong., 2nd sess. House. Doc. 1502). 

“Preliminary report and Views of the minority”: v. 3, pp. 
1971-1988. 

“Final report”: v. 5, pp. 3313-3319. 

U.S. Congress. Judiciary committee. 


Letter from the Attorney General transmitting a response 
to the inquiry of the House as to whether or not any proceed- 
ings have been taken to prosecute the International Paper Co. 
or related corporations for alleged violation of federal law. 

2 p. (60th Cong., Ist sess. House. Doc. 860). 


U. S. Federal trade commission. 

Book-paper industry. Letter from the chairman of the 
Federal trade commission, transmitting a final report of the 
findings of fact, together with conclusions and recommendations 
with reference to the book-paper industry. . . . Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1917. 

125 pp. (65th Cong., Ist sess. Senate. Doc. 79). 


U. S. Federal trade commission. 
Letter of submittal concerning report on the newsprint paper 
industry. Mar. 3, 1917. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1917. 
12 p. 
Gives existing conditions, their causes and some of the 
findings of the commission. 
U. S. Federal trade commission. 
Report of the Federal trade commission on the newsprint 
paper industry. June 13, 1917. Washington, Govt. print. off., 
1917. 
Among the subjects treated are the origin of the investiga- 
tion, general description of the newsprint paper industry, prices 
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of newsprint paper, costs and profits of manufacture and evi- 
dence of the violation of the antitrust laws. 


U. S. Federal trade commission. 


Letter transmitting a preliminary report on the book-paper 
industry. . . . Washington, Govt. print. off., 1917. 
11 p. (65th Cong., Ist sess, Senate. Doc. 45). 


U. S. Industrial commission. 


Report of the Industrial commission on trusts and industrial 
combinations . .. including testimony ... etc. Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1900-1901. 

“The paper combination,” pp. Ixviii-xcv, 405-447, 750-752, 935; 
“The wall paper combination,” pp. 282-304. 

(See also: 57th Cong. Ist sess. House. Doc. 182.) 


U.S. Treasury department. 


Levy of duties on wood pulp, paper, etc. Message from the 
President of the United States, transmitting information rela- 
tive to the duties levied on wood pulp, paper, etc. Washing- 
ton, Govt. print. off., 1912. 

7 p. (62d Cong., 2d sess. House. Doc. 416). 

Articles in Periodicals. 
Canadian Paper Inevitable 
Publishers’ Weekly Ixxvii, 1794 (Apr. 30, 1910). 
Indications of much paper to be imported from Canada. 


CANADIAN reciprocity and the tariff on books. 


Publishers’ Weekly Ixxix, 822 (Feb. 4, 1911). 
Editor’s views as to the scheme of reciprocity. 


CoUNTERVAILING duty accrues on printing paper. 


Publishers’ Weekly Ixxiii, 1331 (Apr. 4, 1908). 

Attempts of several dealers in printing paper to evade the 
imposition of a countervailing duty on printing paper imported 
from Canada. 


CUSTOMS court to pass on paper question. 


Publishers’ Weekly Ixxx, 2532 (Dec. 23, 1911). 
Brief article on the troubles ensuing from .Canadian reci- 
procity act. 


DECISION against the paper trust. 


Publishers’ Weekly Ixix, 1416 (May 19, 1906). 
Regards the General Paper Co. 


Epitors attack alleged paper combination. 


Publishers’ Weekly Ixxxix, 1977-1978 (June 24, 1916). 
Claim of various,editors that manufacturers of printing paper 
have formed a combination to advance the price of their paper. 


FAWCETT, WALDON. 


Activities of the government in behalf of better paper supply. 

Inland Printer 1x, 371-373 (Dec. 1917). 

Shows the various ways in which the U. S. government is 
endeavoring to solve the problem of better paper market condi- 
tions and more equitable prices for the printer. 


FEDERAL trade commission reports paper manufacturers 


and dealers are making unreasonable profits. 
Publishers’ Weekly xcii, 600-601 (Aug. 25, 1917). 
Some facts in regard to the final report of the investigation 
into the cost of making book-paper. 


FIXING the price of paper. 


Independent Ixxxix, 345 (Feb. 26, 1917). 
The outcome of an investigation into the cost of newsprint 
paper, conducted by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Free paper from Canada. 


Publishers’ Weekly Ixxx, 655 (Aug. 5, 1911). 
(Concluded on page 186) 
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SM IT H 
HYDRAULIC 
TURBINES 








Cor down excessive wrapping paper invest- 
ment. Why carry two wrapping paper 
lines for one wrapping paper purpose? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrapping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrapping purpose. Made in 
all weights, from 15 lb. to 100 lb. basis. The 
one complete, standardized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


MOSINEE KRAFT 


“The Wrapper That Delivers the Goods’, 


Pat th, 














ee 


Seven Paies of Turbines 
As above illustrated are in successful operation 
developing 7,400 H. P. under 24 feet head in the 
new mill of the 
MANISTIQUE PULP & PAPER CO. 
MANISTIQUE, MINN. 



















If interested, write Dept. “X”’ for Bulletin of Designs 
S. MORGAN SMITH CO. YORK, PA. 


CHICAGO BOSTON MONTREAL 
76 W. Monroe St. 176 Federal St. 405 Power Bidg. 



































CALENDERS 


Furnished Complete, with Electric Motor Lift, 

Hydraulic Lift or Ratchet Lift. 
erated from Floor. 

Grinding Machines for 

Rolls of all sizes. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
1221 38th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR MAKING 


SELF OPENING we on SATCHEL BOTTOM BAGS 
FLAT AND ARE BAGS (All Lined or Unlined) 
PAPER BAG BUNDLING PRESSES 


WAX PAPER 

CORRUGATED PAPER ENVELOPES 

Scallop Strips for Candy Boxes 
For COLD or HOT GLUES 

GUMMING MACHINES 


E. J. KELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
COTTON, JUTE and FLAX WASTES 
COTTON BAGGING MATERIALS 
EAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 





























LOBDELL ‘CAR oe co. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
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Editor writes of matters leading up to the passage by Con- 
gress of the bill approving and confirming the agreement with 
Canada for tariff reciprocity. 


GOVERNMENT indicts paper manufacturers. 
Publishers’ Weekly xci, 1216 (Apr. 14, 1917). 
Indictment of several members of the Newsprint Manufac- 
turers’ Association on the charge of having violated the Sher- 
man antitrust law. 


Hess, R. R. 
Paper Industry in its relation to conservation and the tariff. 
Quarterly J. of Economics xxv, 650-681 (Aug., 1911). 
Contents: General description; Combination and competi- 
tion; The tariff; Conservation; Conclusions as to the tariff. 
INCREASED paper prices not due to increased costs, says 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Publishers’ Weekly xc, 1600-1601 (Nov. 11, 1916). 
Some statements from the preliminary report. 
Lyman, C. W. 
What ought the tariff rates to be on paper and pulp? 
Annals of the Am. Academy of Political and Social Science 
xxxii, 300-309 (Sept. 1908). 
The duties on paper are discussed from the standpoint of 
the paper manufacturer. 
McRea, R. C. 

Tax discrimination in the paper and pulp industry. 
Quarterly J. of Economics xxi, 632-644 (Aug., 1907). 
Advocates reform needed, owing to the existence of inequali- 

ties in taxation in the United States. Statistical facts relative 
to the paper and pulp industry are taken to prove the argument. 
MERCHANT, E. O. 
The government and the newsprint paper manufacturers. 
Quarterly J. of Economics xxxii, 238-256 (Feb. 1918). 
Gives facts concerning the papermaking industry from 1910 
to 1915. Treats of the rise in prices in 1916 and an interesting 
account of the government in its work of investigation and 
arbitration. 


Moore, C. F. 
Why book-paper is scarce and the price high. 
Publishers’ Weekly xc, 1342-1346 (Oct. 21, 1916). 
An address. 
NEWSPAPER publishers appeal. 
Publishers’ Weekly Ixxiv, 77 (July 18, 1908). 
The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association attempts 
to suppress the oppression of the paper combinations. 
NEWSPAPER publishers protest against price of paper. 
Publishers’ Weekly Ixxii, 666 (Sept. 21, 1907). 
In regard to a resolution passed at a special meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
NeEwspPAPERS and the tariff. 
Outlook Ixxxix, 90 (May 16, 1908). 
Action taken against the alleged combination of paper manu- 
facturers in restraint of -trade. 
NEWSPRINT makers ask Trade commission to fix prices. 
Publishers’ Weekly xci, 624 (Feb. 24, 1917). 
Settlement of strife between the newspaper publishers and 
the manufacturers of newsprint. 
NEwsPRINT marketing conditions again under federal 
scrutiny. 
Inland Printer Ix, 659-660 (Feb., 1918). 
NEWSPRINT paper mills claim every effort to meet demand. 
Publishers’ Weekly xc, 518-519 (Aug. 12, 1916). 


Views of newsprint manufacturers in regard to the paper 
situation. 
PAPER famine. 
Independent Ixxxix, 95 (Jan. 15, 1917). 
Touches on the stress of conditions due to the high cost of 
newsprint paper. 


A New Patent on Washing Stock 
Samuel Milne, of Edinburgh, has obtained a patent on a stock- 
washing machine. Old newspapers, etc., according to the known 
treatments, are first converted to a pulp, an alkali being applied 
to bind the oil in the printer’s ink. The pulping is to be con- 
tinued until the fibres have disintegrated and carbon particles 

become separated from them, ready to be washed off. 
According to the invention, the washing is done on sieves or 
screens. The water is squirted on the pulp from below, permitting 





the impurities to drip through the netting of the sieve. It is 
claimed that this method of washing diminishes the loss of fibre 
matter. 

The same method may be applied to stock after bleaching, or 
to solid fibres carrying metal, sand or dust. 

The woven metal screen or sieve marked a, is held by a 
frame marked d. The sidewalls of the latter, marked c, are 
carrying the stock. The frame is moving to and fro, length- 
wise. Under frame b there is a second frame, marked j, holding 
a number of perforated water pipes, marked p, squirting the 
water upwards. Frame j also moves to and fro. The latter 
is moving more slowly than a, thus causing the stock to move 
towards the end of a, there to drop into a container. Both 
frames are moved by levers, marked ¢ and u. 

Instead of a moving frame, an endless wire screen, running 
over cylinders, may be employed. In this case perforated 


water pipes may or may not be replaced by rotating cylinders, 
perforated. 


Red River Co. to Build Pulp Mill 
WeEstwoop, Cal., November 10. 1920—The Red River Lumber 
Company plans eventually to establishe a plant for the production 
of pulp for the manufacture. of paper, according to General 
Manager R. F. Pray, who has announced the purchase by his com- 
pany of a large sulphur deposit in Nevada. He says erection of 
the pulp mills will await more favorable financial conditions, 


Port Huron Sulphite Co. Increases Capital 
{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Port Huron, Mich., November 12, 1920.—The Port Huron Sul- 
phite and Paper Company has. increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,050,000. Articles of increase are filed with the Sec- 
retary of State. 
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Our Millspaugh Shower Pipes offer you an opportunity to save 
considerable money. They use only | /3 to } as much water as the old 
style drilled pipes, yet they do better work. 


THE SANDUSKY FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


SANDUSKY OHIO 





“- UNION SCREEN PLATE a oe 


me; 


ouJMiQUERONZE, SCREEN PLATES ®0LL5D phase 
Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCRDPWS for Screen Plates 


UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION-WITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 
THB Coeeenal. THE BEST 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation Recommended by Screen Makers 


ALL QUALITIES e e 
JUTE THREADS, WASTES & CUTTINGS The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


117 Hudson Street New York 


ANILINE COLORS 
WHITE MANILA ROPE FOR 


PAPER MAKERS 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS - 
JOHN M. WATSON & CO. ee ee ee 
CROWNPOINT WORKS, DAVID ST. Sole Selling Agents for 
Glasgow, Scotland ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC., Boston, Mass. 


EMERSON MANUFACTURING CO. “WRES° 


See the Second-Hand Machinery ads and note the 
ABSENCE of 


EMERSON 
BEATING ENGINES 


They seldom wear: out and are never thrown out. 
PERFECT CIRCULATION. NO “PADDLING.” 


The “EMERSON” JORDAN 


does its work with half the power required by others of ne 
ter capacity. 
asia WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


a oy MACHINE ROLLS, 
Paper Manufacturers Co 


AGALITE. 


121 ani 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 
The Kalbfleisch Cor; 
Superior Chemical 

Isaac Winkler & Bro 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
ohn F. Carrigan 
ardy S. Ferguson 
William T. Field 


Tomlines § & Son. 
Vitale & Roth ery 
Joseph H. Wallace & Co 


ASBESTINE PULP. 
International Pulp Co 


oat, BEARINGS. 
. K. F. Industries, Inc 
aan Fen. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


BEATING ENGINES. 
Claflin Engineering Co 
Dilte Machine Co., Inc.......... oebedsces 
Dillon Machine 
Downington Mfg. 
Emerson Mfg. 
Mills Machine Co 
Noble & Wood Machine Co 
Valley Iron Works 


CALENDER ROLLS. 
Farrell Foundry & Machine Co... 
Lobdell Co., eel Co 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 


CARBON TOOLS. 
Thomas L. Dickinson 


CASEIN. 
Aldgate Casein 


CHEMICALS opuone, are. 
Dicks, Davi 9 _ me... 

Grasselli Chemical Co.. 
Kettroff, Pickhardt & Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works... 
Ne rt Chemical Works... 
The White Tar Aniline Corp. 
GC K Wes Cdtesccosccces F 


CLAY. 
Atterbury Bro 
ae China Ciay, Ltd 
Jon W. TIgmam COcccccccsccscccccccccce 
A. M, Meincke 


procuri: 
Having specialized for 35 years in this one 


CLAY ontinued). 
Miner Sagar Poe ae 


Star Clay’ Cx Company....... Cdacensecsesensss 192 


COATING MACHINERY. 
Mayer Coating Machines Co. 


CORDAGE. 
Columbian Rope Co..... TT TTT eveccccces oe 


CORES. 
Elixman Paper Core Co 

CRAN 
N, J. Foundry & Machine Bia viece voeces 3 
Northwest Engineering Works............ 129 


cyrTine MACHINERY. 
M. D. Knowlton Co 


DIE CUTTERS. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co 


DIGESTERS 
American Welding Co 


ORIVES FOR PAPER MACHINES. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co......... 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN. 
Morse Chain C 

DRYING SYSTEMS. 
Farnsworth Company 

OYES, ANILIN 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 


DYESTUFFS. 
E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co..... eceess 
Heller & Merz Co 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT. 
General Electric Co. 


EQUIPMENT. 
Du Pont Chemical Co 


EVAPORATORS. 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co 


FELTS AND JACKETS. 
Spicton Woolen Mills 
F. Bredt & C 
Draper Bros. Co. 

F. C. Huyck & 
Woolen Co 

Orr Felt & Blanket Co.. 

Waterbury Felt Co 


FELT ROLLS. 
American Wringer Co.......+++++ 
Waterbury & Son Co 


FILTERING SYSTEMS. 
Norwood Engineering Co 


FIRE BRICK. 
Jointless Firebrick Co...... cove 


FOURDRINIER WIRES. 
Appleton Wire Works........ cocccabescos 
Buchanan & Bolt Wire Co 
Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co 


151, 2,3 and 


Page | FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Seatinned). 
Cheney, Bigelow Mig to eoccccccccs 
Eastwood Wire 
Thomas E. ah 

os, [4 Neill Wire Works. 

he W. S, Tyler C 
Wisconsin Wire Works 


GUMMED PAPERS. 
Ideal Coated Paper Co. 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 


KNIVES, ETC. 
Bolton & Sons, J. W 


MAGNETIC EXTRACTOR. 
Roland T, Oakes..... ascpeves 


MILL CoGas, 
Bowsher Co., N. P 
Pace ine. 
. F. Goodrich Co 


anne BAG MACHINERY. 
Potdevin Machine Co 


PAPER BAG MANUFACTURERS 
Schorsch & Co 
. M. Simon & 
Shuttleworth, Keiller Co. 


PAPER BOX BOARD. 
McE 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
Hamblet Machine Co 


PAPER DEALERS. 
Hano, Philip, & 
Frank Levy 
Biiawest Paper Co..ccecccescccescs oceeeee 


PAPER EXPORTERS. 
Auer & Twitchell... Front Cover and 79 
° Capen’s Sons, Inc.......00ccc00 ° 2 
Hudson Trading C 
Interstate Pulp & Paper Co 
Parsons Trading C 
Parsons & Whittemore 
W. M. Pringle Co., Inc 
State Pulp & Paper Co 
Storm & Bull 


PAPER AND PULP MACHINERY. 
ME MENUED - CAR so c.00 cce sevccncovse 
The hig. Ci & Sewall Co 
Baker Sas dds Viv eb ks een oogee 
Bird Machine Co 


Frank 

Glens Falls Machine Works 

Improved Paper Machiner 

Sandusky Foundry & Machinery Co....... 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Co 

Thomas H, Savery, Jr. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg, Co 

Valley Iron Works 

Waterville Iron Works 


RELIEVING THE SHORTAGE OF RAW MA 
Out of our forty different grades of paper stock you are assured a steady, reliable source for 
mg raw materials in practically oe branch of paper making. 
e 


ld you can depend upon a clean, well-packed, uniform 2 


product throughout; fulfillment of delivery promises; and because of our output of 300 tons daily, 


tonnage at all times. 
Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co., 


Write us your wants. 


Guyent o 910 So. 
ces: . Michigan Ave., 


cane SD ane 


Buchanan & Bolt Wire Company 


ESTABLISHED 1878 AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Makers of Highest Grade Fourdrinier Wires, Dandy Rolls, Cylinder Covers, Brass Wire Cloth 
of all Meshes for Paper, Pulp and Coating Mills—Quality Guaranteed 


We make a specialty of Fine Wires for Magazine and Book Papers 
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SN NE. OF Ts 45.5.9 5 bac thes osc ccccees 65 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co.............0008 117 
Mmmericam Coating Mille... 0.62 ccccccesecee 161 
American teas pe ee 144 and 145 
PE ME SMMC. c cntc cnsebecsctéecces a.) 
SE SE. oth kv aks Fired cece sckveseess a. 5 
IR EER NS Geis aud esieven soe casio 12 
Diamond oe Fibre Co...Front Cover and 135 
NEE SE ah 060.9 6.6%,6 ap cee « oder RECS 83 
EO ree 179 
Flower City Tissue Mills................+ 9 
Hammermill Paper Co.. a 
Hercules Paper Corp. . 105 
Howard Paper Mills . . 75 
Island Paper Co........ a. 
Marathon Paper Mills Co........ coce San 
Mississquoi Fulp & Paper Co.........-.+++ 167 
Mountain Mill Paper Co............++eee08 73 
Oswego Falls Pulp & Paper Co............ 135 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co...........+. 127 
SO PU Croce dederescceste Front Cover 
ee 8 EB SRR Sores 189 
Pe I CN cdi ck dev binentuceeu 107 
Taggarts CRs ences eC eebe sed sehen ® 191 
Wausau Sulohite Fibre Cc.............55. 185 
Wolf River Paper and Fire Company...... 93 
PAPER MILL AGENTS 
NS ER EE TCO 
BE EE ns as Sh ecesedniscevoevinade 
Se: RU CM DNR cc edeccvcsenageces 
Hill Co., Berton C...... 
Invincible —_ & ecner Corp 
La Roiteaux Co., Gin kos ene’ 
Oe ee ere 
Rapp Co., Arthur R....... 


Royal Card & Paper Co 
Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL BROKERS 


CEC WEE GOis vccc ce cccccesectcvcesces 175 
PAPER STOCK. 
E. Butterworth & Co.......ceeeeeeeeeeceee 97 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton.........0.ee00. 157 
PAM Ob Cia EDs ccccdcccess peesees 10 
rice & PO, BMGs ween sn ctceeades Front Cover 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co........ 12 
Federal Paper Stock Co.......-eseeeeeeeees 179 
Gumbinsky Brothers........+-.+eeeeeeeres 192 
praats Fimlies Co... ccc ccccccccces aates 3 
E. J. Keller & Co... .ccsceccesscesceccece 185 
Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co........++ 188 
Penn Paper & Stock Co........eeeeeeveres 173 
A. Salomion, Ine.....scccccccccccccccccece 137 
Salomon Bros, & Co......sseccesesseseses 179 
Traie-Genlth Ch. . ovicsccccovaces Front Cover 
Watson & Co., J. Mu... .ccccccccecccccccecs 187 
PAPER TESTERS. ; 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Co......+.++++ 83 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS, (Continued) 


PAPER TUBE MACHINERY. 


SE DD TUNG 5 van c065edaccuatabas 159 
Grissinger Machine Works..........sseee. 183 
PERFORATED METAL SCREENS. 
Harrington & King 2 a Cine svasee 73 
Hendrick Manufacturing Co..........ese0. 3 
Manhattan Perforated a Casi cécscnesc — 
GR De Oe SMe veccsccdscncseves ooo. 890 


PULP DISTRIBUTORS. 
Proctor & Gamble Distributing Co......... 8 


PULP PROCESS. 


Castle, Gottheil & Overton.....ccsscsseese 8 
PULP STONES. 

ee eee seee--Fromt Cover 
PUMPS. 

Frederick Iron & Steel Co.........0.20-5 11 

Hayton Pump & Blower Co...........++: — 
ROSIN SIZE. 

ME Gero due déccacucindcasdececs 191 

Paper Makers Chemical Co.............. _ 

WeRe CHURN. COcccssccvcccecvcetevesss 6 
SALT CAKE. 

D. A. 'T.. Wiad & Co, We ...: ccccccscccs 5 
SCALES. 

American Kron Scale Co............eeeee% 157 

Fairbanks Morse: Ce..cccccccccccecsesccece _ 
SCREENS. 

Ce Cee Cac as de ctnbesseucedadeuadé a 

Wm. A, Hardy & Sena: Coie. ccccccccvcee 163 

Uaion Sergent Plate Con... scccucsccoeccses 187 
SILICATE. 

Standard Silicate Co... ..cccccccsecccccses 167 
SKYLIGHTS. 

E. Van Noorden & Co.......ccccscccsccces 179 
SLITTERS AND REWINDERS. 

Benninghoffen & Sons........seeseecseces 191 

Cameron Machine Co.........cccccceccces 115 

Samuel M. Leagues Bees cvncpracavacuese 183 

Meisel Press Mig. Co.......cccccscccceges 183 
STARCH. 

Corn Products Refining Co............-- 7 
SULPHITE PULP (“Kraft” Soda). 

Dryden Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd.......... 5 
SULPHITE BLEACHED AND 
- UNBLEACHED. 

J. Anderson & Co.....-sccccccccsces 6 and z 

Brown Compaty .....-ceccccsccccccecs: 

Craig-Becker Co., Inc.......ecccceces 5 and 107 






SULPHITE BLEACHED AND UNBLEACH- 
ED (Continued). 


Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co............... 179 
Pulp & Paper Trading Co.......-s++0+-- 6 
Riordan Sales Co., Ltd.............- 95 and 190 
SULPHUR. 
eee Gee Bee Cis 6c cccccessvscesces 79 
GRRO  GU eas ce daide dixcecwaecest 137 
TANKS. 
Wii ah, CE ne aiid « se deune dwslad Jgaee 161 
New England Tank & Tower Co........... 183 
ON SE: Gis cacecadcediccacednces 191 
TAPE MOISTENERS. 
Libesty Pager Ceic ccccccccccaes sereeeeeee 5 
TIMBER ESTIMATES. 
R. Gs Ee nash Koncctecccconddeuetge 177 
en i A CCM a dee od pubdgucewounote 83 
MNOS Wea DOMED cscs ccaccediccevdscines 177 
TOILET PAPER AND TOWELS. 
Be, "IGN WORE MONE Cac vicivccccccdsecess 173 
PORES WONEO: GE ( vcccecsswsescassasucede< — 
TRAroreOe MACHINERY. 
aaowell i We Glines ctnceeandes 159 
Jeftrey TN GM nvctescnene ctuadocsdceds —_ 
A. Jones Seti & Machine Co....... _ 
Reeves Pulley Co......cccccccccccccccccce — 
TURBINES. 
—— Re ae, CO. actenccuadenecceasaee a 
i TENE, “ecko wen cawcereveswecdede 185 
TWINES. 
American Manvfacturing Co. ...........+ 73 
VALVES. 
GUE CA Welveccinceedcesddesecaesedite 191 
a Di. dcoduenssdubbededaeusesnat 159 
Geynees Mubber Ca. ccccccsccsceccssccce a= 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT PAPERS. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co........ 159 
WATERPROOF PAPERS. 
National Waterproofing Co. .......-...+.+ 191 
WOOD PIPES. 
A. Wyckoff & Sons Co. ....cccccceeeecces 7 
WOOD PULP IMPORTERS. 
American Wood Pulp Corp. ....... 1ll and 79 
Fy SE EE Eig Races deeeeeses'sh 6 and 57 
anes, Se OP GA So decepecedsccsceves 157 
M. Gottesman & Ca, Inc... .ccecccccesics 67 
Lagerloef Trading Co. ....14 and Front Cover 


New York Oversea Co., Inc. 69 and Front Cover 
A. J. Pagel & Co., Inc 53 








STRATFORD PAPER CO. 


High Grade Fourdrinier Tissues in Stock for Immediate Delivery 


160 Cornelison Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 









APPLETO 


wer hs Manufactured by 
APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Appleton, Wis. 










FELTS 
J ACKETS 
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RIORDON SALES COMPANY, Limited 


367 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


Hawkesbury, Merritton and Kipawa 


Bleached and Unbleached Sulphite Fibre, Sulphite Screen- 
ings, Spruce, Pine and Hardwood Lumber, Cedar Shingles 


We call Particular Attention to the Excellent Quality of KIPAWA Moist, Unbleached Sulphite. 


Fourdrinier 


Machines 


Machinery 


WOOD AND IRON TUB BEATERS ee 


‘Sx o 


The Undercut Trimmer 


The Paper Mill Cutter, combining the high- 
accura oe se 


The Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


Buliders of High Grade Paper Mill 
Machinery and Paper Bag Machinery 
South Windham, Conn. 
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Mill Connections Wanted 


We have quite an efficient Sales Organization, 
and can handle the entire output of smaller mills, 
making News, Sulphite Bond or R. R. Manilla. 


PHILIP HANO & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TAGGARTS PAPER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

ROLL NEWSPRINT 

ENTIRE PRODUCT FOR 1920 CONTRACTED 
Mills at Felts Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. 


Main Office, 
Sherman Building, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


H. W. & W. PROCESS. . 
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NORTHERN BRAND 


BLEACHING POWDER 
CAUSTIC SODA 


MICHIGAN ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
OFFICE AND WORKS—MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


STEARNS cg 


BLOW-PIPES, STORAGE 
TANKS, ACID TOWERS, ETC, 
OF WOOD. 


HEAVY PAPER MILL WORK 


IS OUR SPECIALTY. 
70 YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


Enquire for quotations 
Have you our catalogue? 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY 
125 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


CRANE 
DRAINAGE FITTINGS 


Dry Rosin Size|AGALITE FILLER 


Brittle and easily soluble. Cheapest size out. 


Cheaper than mill nee — hot and UNITED STATES TALC co. 

cold water sizes; stan quality. eaner, more | - 

uniform and economical than either mill made GOUVERNEUR NEW YORK 

sizes or those el by our eo Also 
ant Arabol Paper Size, cing ae 

Paste Powder, Paper Splicing ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS 
Secure Data and Estimates of “MORSE” DRIVES 


Arabol uiscassiiahcge Co), | SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fusl. Producing More with Lose 
100 William Street : NEW YORK|™MORSECHAINCO. -  ITHACA,N. Y. 


VERA ROSIN SIZE 


Guaranteed to Be Absolutely Clean and Pure 
SHIPPED IN BARRELS and TANK CARS 
OUR VERA PAPER SIZE 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosi: size made. We can fur- 
nish you with an ideal rosin size and patented apparatus te use same. 


OUR VERA MILL SIZE 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. Ready to use in 
cold or warm water in the ordinary way without apparatus, 
better satisfaction and is more economical than mill made size. 


OUR VERA BEATER SIZE 


Especially ef to be dumped direct from the barrels into the 
Beater, without frst dissolving it. 


VERA. en COMPANY 
North Milwaukee, W: Stoneham, Mass. 
Ont., Canada 
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TOL 


— WIRE MFGCO 
FOURDRINIER WIRE 


at Unae aaa BY. 


XPORT ONLY part! Ss*so%es 
_ A.M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. 
60 Pearl Street, New York City 








THE WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 



















° 
Mill Cogs 
ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTIGE 
We make m kinds of Mill Cogs and have special facilities 
ue en Sf ana reese to _ We make a specialty of 


READY TO RUN 


the moment ge and keyed: Write at once for 
circular “G" and instruction sheets, free 


Said BOWSHER CO., South Bead, Ind. 
Established 1882. 


NATRONA POROUS 
ALUM 


PENNSYLVANIA. SALT MFG. COMPANY 
PR ALMLLPHIA 
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C. K. ees & ~ a 


also Paper 
wal Pulp, Sete ond clbee Gaon: 


COLORS FOR PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE 


Facts About Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 


Largest dealers in paper stock and rags 
in the world 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Occupy more than six acres of a sprinkled floor space, 
equipped with six electric freight elevators, twenty-two 
large electric ae presses, private switch tracks and 
platforms for forty cars at one time; over 300 employees 
grading and packing Rags and Waste Paper; best 
service on any grade, atiy quantity and at any time. 





GET IN TOUCH WITH US 





FOURDRINIER. 
CYLINDER 
WASHER 


WIRES 


50 years’ experience as wire makers 
insures highest quality of product 


“Appleton Wires 
Are Good Wires” 


Appleton Wire Works 


Appleton, Wis, 








